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Trading in Silk Futures Starts as New Exchange 


Opens in New York 





Marks Culmination of Years of Discussion by 
Trade—Board of Governors Hosts at a Luncheon 


UESDAY of this week will the ceremonies being limited to a few establish principles of equity and fair ‘“‘To provide, regulate and maintain 
undoubtedly go down in the remarks by Paolino Gerli, president of play in connection with the operation an exchange and to furnish facilities to 
annals of the domestic silk the Silk Exchange, and a word of of the Silk Exchange. its members for the purchase and sale of 
industry as an eventful day congratulation from Gardiner H. Mr. Miller confined his remarks to '*™ con a the products and by-prod 
since it marked the opening of the Miller, president of the New York a statement of the close community of ucts theftos > to. cstammel just and eguite 


new National Raw Silk Exchange, Cotton Exchange. interests between the Silk Exchange Sell SACS. a8 Ses SEENER: SRNSEY. Oo 
Inc., and the commencement of Referring to the fact that the silk and the Cotton Exchange owing to 
organized trading in this important industry has kept pace with general the fact that there are so many firms 
textile raw material. Trading started industrial development in this coun- who are members of each; and also serve and disseminate useful information 
on the floor of the Exchange, at 58- try, Mr. Gerli stated that his experi- that they are both related to the great im connection with the business through 


60 Water Street, New York, at 10:30 ence had convinced him that trading textile industry. He offered his per- 0% all markets; to decrease local risks 


by and between its members; to main 
tain uniformity in rules, regulations and 
usages in the business; to acquire, pre 


uesday morning. in raw silk futures on a well regu- sonal congratulations and best wishes attendant upon the business; and gener 

Si a pha k i co eA ; aa re Sa: Fe in ae ce dees ot die ght of ally, to promote and facilitate the busi 

The day was also marked by. a lated exchange was a logical and fot future success of this newe nied Of tabiae. tililie, dealin wk aan 
uncheon at the India House, at which necessary activity, owing to the commodity exchanges. dealing in the above mentioned products 
the Board of Governors of the Na- volume, quality determination, con- Remarks at Opening and to create among the members facili- 


tional Raw Silk Exchange were hosts sumption, speculative possibilities, and 


Prior to the opening of the ex- ties with which such or similar business 
to officials of other exchanges, raw importance of this fiber. 


change, President Gerli made a brief may be conducted.’ 
silk factors, silk manufacturers, bank- He gave his personal assurance address, which 
ers, representatives of the press, etc. and that of the board of governors 
it was an almost speechless luncheon, that nothing had been left undone to 


follows in part: “The silk business in this country is 
“The purposes of this exchange are one of its greatest producing indus- 
set forth in our Act of Incorporation: tries. Its annual volume reaches the 





Members Assembled on Floor of National Raw Silk Exchange Just Before Opening Last Tuesday 
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nate stupendous figure of one 
silk 


close to 


approxi 


billion dollars. Imports ot raw 
and its by-products average 
dollars vearly 


dollars 


the 


five hundred million 


fundreds' ot millions ot 
represent the capital invested in 


\merica 


mention 


silk industry in 


YT 1 


| hardly need the 


advan 


tages lich we firmly believe the 
operation ot the exchange offers not 


silk 


every 


industry of our 
silk pro 
Japan, 
Britain, 


only to the 


country but to othe 


the Wo! ld 


ducing 
( ‘hina 


Switzerland, 


country ot 


Italv, France, Great 


Germany, our neighbor 


Canada. To all of them we offer the 
facilities permitted under our by-laws 
all of 


industries, 


rules, because them 
silk 


lems and whose risks are akin to our 


and 
thriving whose prob 


own 
“This 
tional 


Na 


offer. 


economic medium, the 
Silk Exchange, we 


the silk 


economic 


Raw 
therefore, to 
out 
use in its daily 


industry 


round its structure, 
business activity 
the and to the 


interpret it to nation 


world.” 
The Opening Trade 

The 
witnessed bv a 
foot of 


the exchange was 
filled 
standing room on the 


opening ol 
crowd which 
every 
trading floor. The rostrum was cov 
floral 
the bulletin 


ered with telegrams, cablegrams and 


ered with offerings from well- 


wishers and boards COV 
radiograms from silk interests in all 
parts of the and 
Asia 


Vice-President 


country, lurope 


Jerome Lewine 
presided at the opening call, and as 
the bell and the first month 
to be in—October an- 
bids 
The honor of making the 
fell to i Chesier 
Pierce & Co., 
(five 


sounded 
traded —was 
announced, there was a rush of 
and offers 
first 
Cuppia, of E. A 
bought one lot 
silk for October delivery from Floyd 
Keeler, of Bros. & Co., at 
$4.95 per pound. 


transaction 
who 
bales) of raw 
Orvis 


the call sold at the 
same price. January sold at $4.96 and 
March at $4.97. 


December on 
After the call, prices 
around 
Trading was in good volume during 
the morning and the machinery of 
the exchange worked smoothly. 
different month, or position, 
will be designated on the ticker by a 
letter as follows: October—V, No 
vember—X, December—Z, January— 
F, February—G, March—H, April 
] Prices quoted in dollars 


remained steady these levels. 


Each 


will be 
and cents. 


Range of prices for the first day’ 


operation follows: 


Hixt 


) tober 
November 
December 


uw 


February 
Marv} 
Apr 


‘ 

‘ 

4 
January 4.9 

4 

1 

‘ 


9° 
¥ 
Wednesday's prices foll 
High 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 


4.89 
4.89 


Facts About Exchange 


Important facts about the exchange 


have 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Trading Floor of Raw Silk Exchange. 
in This View. 


are summarized in the following list: 

[ncorporated—April 5, 1928, 
membership corporation law. 

No. of Members—265. 

Location—58-60 Water St., New York 
City. 

Date of Opening—Sept. 

Unit of Trading 
lent to 650 Ibs. 
Vonths Traded In 
1928; eight 


under 


11, 1928. 


Five bales, equiva- 


Vumber oj Seven 


during September, there- 
after. 
Fluctuations—In full 
fifty cents from previous day's close, 
Trading Hours—10:30 A. M. to 3 
P. M.; Saturdays, 10:30 A. M. to 12 


noon 


cents, limited to 


Silk Deliverable 
Contracts—Ten: 13/15 
grades A, B, C, D, E and F; 
Denier—white—grades W and X; 
Denier grades Y and Z. 

Basts Grade ar 

Rates of Below $6 per 
lb., $6.25: from $6 to $7 per Ib., $7.50; 
above $7, per lb.., $9. 

Officers of Paolino Gerli, 
president ; Jerome Lewine, Ist vice-presi- 
dent; Oscar Heineman, 2nd_ vice-presi- 
dent; J. C. Cuppia, treasurer; A. H 
Korndorfer, secretary. 


Board of 


Agamst 
white 
20/22 


20/22 


Grades of 
Denier 


yellow 
Grade 
Commission 


Exchange 


Governors—Paolino Gerli, 
Jerome Lewine, J. C. Cuppia, William R. 
Craig, Frederick D. Huntington, Louis 
Kahn, Charles Muller, George A. Post, 
A. Salembier, August Schierenberg, 
Charles V. V. Smillie, Benjamin Van 
Raalte and Douglas Walker. 

Officers of Clearing House—Wm. R. 
Craig, president; August Schterenberg, 
vice-president; John J. Sullivan, secre- 


tary and treasurer, 


The Physical Lay-out 
The National Raw Silk 
occupies part of the first and second 
the National Bank 
building at Hanover Square and 
Water The trading floor, 
while not large, is one of the hand- 
and most modern of [ 
New York’s market places. 
The walls and floor are of marble, 
as are the supporting columns, which 
are so located as to permit an unob- 
structed view of the trading floor. 
Walnut in dul brown finish has 
been used for the rostrum, telephone 
booths, blackboard frames all 


Exchange 
floors of Grace 
street. 


somest any ot 


and 


Rostrum Is to the Right of Room, Not Shown 
Blackboards Are in 


kear 


other woodwork. The furnishings 
are of the same wood in the lounge 
and locker rooms which adjoin the 
trading floor. 

The trading ring, the rail of which 
measures nine feet across, is elevated 
and the platform occupies a large part 
of the center of the floor. Private 
telephone booths, with direct connec- 
tions to brokers’ offices, follow the 
contour of the ring, enabling floor 
brokers to get to the phones and back 
to the ring within a few seconds. 

The quotation extending 
clear across the open floor space, face 
the entrance to the exchange and are 
in clear the floor brokers. 
Every transaction on the floor is re- 
corded on the blackboard—the price, 
the volume and 
being recorded. 


boards, 


view of 


time of execution 

On the floor above are located the 
othces of the exchange Clearing 
House, of which William R. Craig is 
president; the office of the secretary 
of the exchange, Alfred H. Korndor- 
fer; the Board of Governors room, 
and the various committee rooms. 
These are furnished in the same wood 
as the exchange floor. 

Edward I. Shire was the architect 
and S. S. Silver & Co., Inc., the con- 
tractors. 


Genesis of the Exchange 


An exchange for the trading of raw 
silk futures had been taking form 
before the mind of the industry for a 
number of years, and the new National 
Raw Silk Exchange which went into 
action on Tuesday of this week, is the 
culmination of much deliberation. 
Much work lies behind the organiza- 
tion; no small amount lies ahead in 
carrying on its daily duties and in 
establishing for itself the position in 
the silk industry which, on paper and 
in the minds of its supporters it 
deserves to hold. 

Toward the climax of the five or 
ten years during which raw silk ex- 
change was thought and talked in the 
industry, there was almost a race to 
see who would be the first to set in 
motion such a piece of economic ma- 
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chinery. Since 
ciated with the New York 
Exchange had _ seriously consider¢ 
the possibilities of trading in raw sil 
futures. Committees of silk men ha 
met with Cotton Exchange men. A; 
parently the idea developed mo: 
quickly in the minds of the silk grou 
than in the minds of the Cotton FE) 
change interests, for after the matte 
had been under 
sideration with 


1926 interests 


asso 


( ‘ott 1 


several vears’ cor 
the latter, an acti) 
group of silk men carried the plan 
successful fruition within 
months from the _ first 
organization. 


about s 
tentat 


Problems of grading, warehousi: 
and the mechanics of trading we: 
taken up with experts in their respe: 
tive lines and the point of acti 
rapidly reached. The work of the Sil 
Association in setting schedules f. 
uniform gradés was a great assistan 
in overcoming the early difficulties « 
exact classification. Now the by-law 
and rules of the National Raw Sil! 
xchange present a means of practical 
action regarding all of the points on 
which many of the early thinkers ov 
exchange matters foresaw difficulties 

The difficulties were thought to lie 
in setting absolute grade standards, in 
developing suitable warehouse facili 
ties, in the semi-perishable nature of 
raw silk and its tendency to deteriorat: 
if stored for long periods. Five years 
ago, however, an article in these 
columns took up the difficulties, gay: 
assurances that solution were possible 
and stressed the economic advantages 
which would accrue to the industry 
Wortp for 
page 71, James Chittick 
follows in an extensive 
analysis of the need for a raw silk 
exchange: “What reason is there that 
we cannot have a futures market fo: 
raw silks? If the members of the silk 
trade thoroughly understood the in 
surance that is available (to their own 
businesses through hedging), and 
which they have only to bestir them- 
selves to secure, in my opinion there 
would be very little time lost in the 
establishing of a New York silk ex 
change, which under proper ausp‘ces 
and management would be a mighty 
engine for the protection of everyone 
in the industry. 


In TEXTILE 
1923. 
writes as 


Oct. 20. 
on 


My object is solely to trv 
the attention of silk manu- 
and other persons whose 
well being is affected by fluctuations in 
raw silk prices, to the fact that it is 
well within the power of the trade, if 
they wich to exercise that power. to 
about a condition of affairs 
which would eliminate the gambling 
in their purchases of silk. which 
manufacturers now have to risk, and 
to bring about a condition of affairs 
which would give them the same pro- 
tection that thoce engaged in the cotton 
industry enjoy.” 


to: draw 
facturers 


bring 


Considered by Cotton Exchange 


In January, 1925, unofficial co: 
mittees representing the Silk Associa- 
tion of America and the New York 
Cotton Exchange conferred 
feasibility of establishing 


on tie 


trading 








for 


silk 
in 
wn 
and 
em 
here 
the 
ex 
Ces 
ohty 


yvone 


and 


pro 


otton 


nee 


dsl 
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rangements on the cotton exchange 
yr raw silk. 

At that time views differed widely 
s to the advisability of the move, 
me claiming it would make for 
ider fluctuation in raw silk. The 
otton Exchange, however, in a state- 
ient published in TEXTILE WoRLD, on 


an. 17, 1925, said: 


“Many members of the silk trade 
eel that the establishment of a futures 
iarket would go far toward stabiliz- 
ng prices, which at present are sub- 
ect to wide fluctuations. The experi- 
ence with other commodities, such as 
otton, grain, sugar, coffee, etc., has 
een that the establishment of futures 
narkets, while permitting normal 
juctuations responsive to supply and 
demand, had a decidedly stabilizing in- 
‘uence on prices.” 

loward the end of January, 1925, a 
umber of — silk attended a 
luncheon given by Joseph Gerli of E. 
Gerli & Co., Inc., 


men 


to discuss an ex- 
change. 

Those taking part in the discussion 
at that luncheon included R. Arai of 
Morimura, Arai & Co., Edwin S. 
ayer of Julius Kayser & Co., Charles 
Cheney of Cheney Bros., K. Fujita 
of the Gosho Corp., M. Kobyashi of 
the Japan Cotton Trading Co., Charles 
\. V. Smillie of Charles F. Smillie 
& Co., and S. Mitsui & 
Co.,, aa. 


Tajima of 


Joseph Gerli addressing the con- 


ierence said among other things: 


“I am sure it will be gratifying to 
you all to know that a joint committee 
of manufacturers’ inspectors and raw 
silk dealers is now at work to develop 
a uniform standard of raw silk grad- 
ing. We are proud to be represented 
on this committee. The hopes of all 
are high for a successful completion 
of their and the results ob- 
tained there could well serve as the 


lab« TS, 


TEXTILE WORLD 


basis of the standard grading of silks 
if the exchange idea should take root 
and develop eventually into actually 
trading in futures. 

“Come what may of the exchange 
question, the advantage to the trade 
of a standard grading will be in- 
calculable. It will bind us together 
in a greater bond of friendship by 
eliminating the small bickerings and 
misunderstandings of today and 
yesterday, and will be the safe, sane 
basis for transacting a 
ness.” 


great busi- 


Independent Group Acts 


After the lapse of three years it 
became apparent last February that 
two groups were aiming toward the 
realization of a Silk Exchange. The 
Cotton Exchange sent a_ representa- 
tive to investigate the conduct of the 
Yokohama Bourse, while a group of 
silk men started work on an exchange 
which should be a child of the silk 
industry itself. This latter group, 
headed by Chas. V. V. Smillie of 
Chas. F. Smillie & Co., effected incor- 
poration early in April. The incor- 


poration papers named as the incor- 
porators of the National Raw Silk 
Exchanges: Chas. V. V. Smillie of 


Chas. F. Smillie & Co.; Chas. Muller 
of Sulzer, Rudolph; Oscar Heineman 


of Oscar Heineman & Co., Chi- 
cago; Benjamin Van Raalte of 
Van Raalte Co., Douglas Walker, 


Frederick Huntington, and R. F. 
Henderson of R. F. Henderson Co., 


organizers of the Rubber Exchange 
of New York. 


The response of the trade to the 
news on April g that the exchange 
would have 250 members was an 1m- 
mediate call for seats on the ex- 
It was stated that on that 
day alone over 100 asked for seats. 
Requests from foreign = silk 
houses, New York Cotton Exchange 
members, Stock Exchange houses, and 
from many in the silk trade. Mr. 
Smillie stated that the first applica- 
tion for membership came from the 
New York office of Nomura’ Securi- 
ties, Ltd., of Osaka, Japan. 


change. 


came 


On announcement of the formation 
of the National Raw Silk Exchange, 
the Cotton Exchange through 
Hubbard issued a 
effect that it 
establishment of 


Pres. 
statement to the 
working on the 
such an exchange, 
had a representative in Yokohama in- 
vestigating conditions there and was 
surprised that 


Was 


an independent move- 
ment had gone so far. Before the 
end of April however the Board of 
Managers of the N. Y. Cotton Ex- 
change passed a resolution suspending 
action on a Raw Silk Department. 
This was interpreted as leaving the 
field open to the independent group. 

By the first of June the National 
Raw Silk Exchange had drawn up 
the list of accepted applicants for 
seats including 86 from the raw and 
thrown silk end, 30 silk manufactur 
ing establishments and 134 stock mar 


ket houses, commission houses and 


others, published in these columns 
June 2. 

By-laws and rules of this new 
raw silk exchange follow in part: 


By-Laws of Raw Silk Exchange 


Government 
Sec. 1. The Government of the Ex- 
change shall be vested in a Board of 
Governors, composed of the President, 
the First Vice-President, the Second 
Vice-President, the Treasurer, and 


Trade Luncheon at India House Last Tuesday to Celebrate Opening of Exchange. 


eleven other members of the Exchange, 
elected as hereinafter provided. 

No member of the Board of Gov- 
shall receive any salary in any 
position or office held by him. 


Five members of the 


ernors 


Board of Gov- 
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ernors shall constitute a quorum 
Annual Election 

Sec. 12. 

Exchange 

Tuesday of 


The annual election of the 
shall be held on the third 
July in the Exchange 
Rooms, at which time there shall be 
elected by ballot a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, a Treasurer and eleven Governors, 
each to serve for one year, and 
Inspectors of Election, to serve at the 
next annual election. ; 

Those elected at an annual election 
shall enter upon the duties of their re- 
spective offices at noon upon the Thurs- 
day next succeeding the day of their 
election and shall hold office until noon 
of the Thursday next 
election of 


three 


succeeding the 
their successors. ; 
Annual Meeting, Report, and Dues 
Sec. 14. The annual meeting of the 
Exchange shall be held in the Exchange 


Room on the second Tuesday in July 
in each year. A written notice of said 
meeting shall be mailed by the Secre 


tary to each member not less than ten 
days previous thereto. At this meeting 
the Board of Governors shall present a 
general statement of the 
finances of the esti- 
mate of the expenses for the next en- 
suing year, and shall announce what an 
nual opinion, should be 
levied upon the membership for the said 
ensuing year. The amount  recom- 
mended to be levied as dues may be in- 
creased or diminished by a 
Exchange at 


affairs and 
Exchange and an 


dues, in its 


vote of the 
said meeting, but the 
amount of annual dues shall then and 
there be fixed, and shall be due and 
payable in equal semi-annual _ instal- 
ments, the first of said instalments 
to be due and payable the first day of 
October next after the annual election, 


and the second instalment on the first 


day of April next thereafter. 
Vumber of Memberships 
Sec. 17. The number of member- 


ships in the Exchange shall be two hun- 
dred and sixty-five. 
Applicants for Membership 
Sec. 18. 
ship 


Every applicant for member- 
must be of good character and 
standing. No person under twenty-one 
years of age shall be eligible for elec- 
tion to membership 

An applicant for 


membership who 





Paolino Gerli, President of Exchange, Is Fifth to Right from Far Corner of Room 
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has been 
ernors shall 


during the 


vernor 
1Ni¢ mb I 


e being 


membersh ~p 


t provided 
to the lreasurer 


xchange an initiation fee 
SSO) 
Subseribe to the By 


thereby 


Laws of 
the Exchange, pledging 
himself to 
the By 


Exchange 


abide by 
the 
subse quent 


respect and 
and Rules of 
and all 


thereto 


Laws 


ame ndme nts 
In the 
or ail of 


event of failure to meet any 


the 
election 


ce 4 ide | 


these 


requirements within 


time specified, such 
shall be other wise 


by the Board of Governors 


Vembershi} 


member 


person's 


void, unless 


Transfer of 
) 
SEM 21 \ 


membership to a 


his 


member 


transter 
member ot 
the 


may 


elect 


the 


only, by executing 


book of the 


transter on 
transfer Exchange 


Sec. 22 t iirst after 
there 
Board ol 


following 


meeting 


each annual election, or as 


soon 
atter as possible, — the 
shall 
Standing and 
which shall act 


appointed 


Governors the 


Revolving ( 


appoint 


ommitteecs, 
until their 


successors are 


l. Executive ¢ 


2. Finance ( 


omniittec 
ommittec 
Supervisory Committee 
Laws and Rules 


i 
Membership 


Information 


3 
4. Committee on By 
5 


Committec on 


6. Committec on and 


Statistics 
7. Arbitration ( 
8. Board of 


< 


Q { 


ommittee 
\ppeals 
ommittee on Commissions 


10. Committee on Quotations 


ll. Floor (¢ 
iz: « 
13. ( 
14. Committec 
Warehousing 
15. ommittec 
A majority of the 
Committee shall be 
tute a quorum, except 
vided in these By 
The Board 


meeting, 


OMMIttec 


ommittee on Business 


Conduct 
ommittee on Publicity 


Grading and 


Adjustment ( 


members of any 


necessary to const! 


as otherwise pro 
Laws 
ot Governors 


other ( 


may, at any 


appoint Ommiittees, and 


by a unanimous vote of those present, 
change, in whole or in part, the 


Committe 


comn- 
position ot 


Parties 


any 


contract for the 
silk shall be recognized, 

enforced by the Kx. 
change, o1 Committee or Officer 
thereof, unless both parties thereto shall 
be members of the Silk Exchange. pro- 
vided, however, that members may offer 
their contracts for clearance to the Na- 
tional Raw Silk 
Inc., 
the 
Association 


Sec. 39 


No 


raw 
acknowledged or 


future 
delivery of 


any 


Exchange Clearing 
operating in conjunc- 
Exchange, which Clear- 
become by substi- 
thereto in place of a 


Association, 
tion 
ing 


with 
may 


tution a= party 
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thereupon such Clearing 
shall subject to the 
obligation thereof and entitled to all the 


rights and 


member, and 


\ssociation become 
member in 
disposing thereof. 
Defined 

purposes of Ex- 
silk shall be 


thread-reeled from cocoons 


privileges of a 
holding, fulfilling or 

Raw Silk 

For the 
Contracts, raw 
deemed to be 
and is understood to be a 


thread 


continuous 


from beginning to end of the 
skein 
Tenderable 


SEK 41 The 


Japanese 


C,rades 


Grades of 
Silk, production of Japan 
the standard 
skein form) may be 
the National 
change, Inc., Contract 

13/15 DENIER 
\. Grade B, Grade ¢ 
EK, Grade |} 

20/22 DENTER 
\W, Grade X 

20/22 DENIER 
Grade Y, Grade Z 


(Contracts 


following 
Raw 


and/or Chosen (in \meri- 


can delivered 


against Raw Silk Ex 


W wite—Grade 


| ae irade 


( OLOR, 
( rade 


\W HITE 


Grade 


COLOR, YELLOW 
entered 
shall be 
‘D.” with the 


livering any one of 


into on the Ex- 
for Grade 
to the seller of de 
the aforementioned 
differentials 
tor mm 


the 


} 
Change 


deemed to be 
option 
(srades at 


price to be fixed 


as provided Section 37 of 


By-Laws (by 


these 
Adjustment Com 
mittee ) 
Contract to Be | 
Sec. 42. In 
tract the 


which 


ven-Running Grade 


fulfillment of every con 


five bales 
made up exclusively of 
mentioned in 


deliver 


seller must 
must he 
one of the grades Section 


41 of these By-Laws, and must carry the 
same chop (trade 


Tests Prescribed 


mark ) 

Determine Grade of 

Silk F 
Src. 43 Che 

made in order 


silk 


following tests shall be 


to determine the grade of 


the 
VISUAI 

PESTS FoR GRADING—«a 

c Neatness. 


QUALITY Even 


ness: Cleanness: 


\UXILIARY TrEsts—d Degree of Size 


| 
Variation: 


Deviation: Average Size 


f Tenacity by Serigraph; 


h Winding 


determination 


Elongation 
by Serigraph; 


In the and 


mentioned in 


nxation of 
Section 41 of 
apparatus and _ speci- 
the methods em 
the Second 


Silk Classifieatic n Com 


the (Grades 


these By | 
heations described, 


ploved, as set forth in 


iws, the 
and 
) 
Re 
port of the Raw 
Mitte (here 


ie 6 F 


matter reterred to as R > 
the Silk Association 
Inc., United 
1927, shall be 
except as hereinafter 

|Table of 
quality 
WokRLD, 


published by 
of America, States Copy- 


right used and 
modified. 


minimum 


tollow ed, 


percentages on 
tests, was published in TexTiLe 
July 21, 1928]. 

Sampling 
Src. 45 Twenty 
trom. the 


bal Ve 


original skeins 
5-bale lot (4 


to represent 


shall 


b skeins 


e drawn 
trom each 


lot 


the whole 


Test 


isual 


’ ’ 
} istal 
Phe \ 


Inspe ctor 


SE¢ $f) 


shall be 


before proceed 


lest 
made bv the 


ing to other 


tests. If the appearance of 
the silk in general discloses an abnormal 
condition, the lot is definitely rejected. 
Test 


Evenness 


Evenness 

Sec. 47. The 

made according to article V of the 

R S C C of the Silk Association of 

\merica, Inc., on 80 panels for general 

average and on 20 panels for the penalty 
average. 


Test shall be 


Cleanness and Neatness Tests 

Sec. 48. The Tests for Cleanness and 
Neatness shall be made on 80 panels ac- 
cording to Article VI of R S C C of 


the Silk Association of America, Inc. 


Auxiliary Tests 

49. A lot conforming to all the 
characteristics of any given grade in te 
Quality Tests for Grading may test one 
Grade lower in the Auxiliary 
without degrading the lot, but if 
Auxiliary Tests rate the lot two Grades 
lower, the lot shall be certificated as one 
grade below that indicated by tne Qual- 
ity Tests for Grading. No lot below “c” 
in 13/15 deniers nor “b” in 20/22 de- 
niers in the Auxiliary shall be 
deliverable. 


Sec. 


Tests 


Tests 


Auxiliary Tests Subject to Change 
Sec. 50. The Auxiliary Tests may be 
changed upon the recommendation of the 
Grading and Warehousing Committee 
and the approval of the Board of Gov- 
the Auxiliary 
Tests shall not be considered as altering 
the monetary value of outstanding 
contracts. 
Sise 


ernors; any change in 


Test 

Sec. 51. The Deviation 
shall be made as follows: sixty sizing 
test skeins of 450 meters each shall be 
reeled, 3 from each sample skein of the 
20 skeins of the 5 bale lot. The number 
each size in deniers 
shall be multiplied by the difference be- 
tween that size and the average size of 
the lot. The results shall be totaled and 
divided by the total number of sizing 
skeins (60). The final result will show 
the degree of size deviation. 

The record shall a chart of the 
frequent distribution of the individual 
sizing test skeins, in a progressive order. 
Each sizing skein shall be weighed on a 
quadrant balance to the nearest half de- 
nier and the record shall show the aver- 
size for the test. 

Sise Test 
The same sixty sizing skeins 


Deviation 


Size Test 


of occurrences of 


show 


age 

leerage lariation 

SEC. 52 

used for the size deviation test shall be 

for this test, net 

tioned weight. 

Tenacit) 

Sec. 53. 


used based on condi- 

and Tests 
Tests for Tenacity and Elon- 
gation shall be made by Serigraph ac- 
cording to Article IV of the RS ( : 
of the Silk Association of America. 

Winding Test 

The winding test shall be 
the 20 sample skeins and shall 
number of breaks occurring in 
ene hour. One-half of the sample skeins 
shall be from the outside of the 
ske’ns and the other half from the inside 


Elongation 


Sec. 54 
made on 
show the 


wound 


of the skeins at a speed of 150 yards per 
minute for 13/15 deniers and 180 yards 
for 20/22 deniers. The 
period of winding shall be seventy min- 


per minute 
utes and after omitting the first ten min- 
the occurring during 
are and recorded. 
Basic Weight 

Weight shall be net 
conditioned weight (absolute dry weight 
plus 11%), and no lot shall be deliver- 
able which 4 


utes breaks one 


hour counted 


SEC. Od. 


Basic 


than 3° above 


or below net conditioned weight. 


varies more 


Contract 
for the future 
shall be in the 


Form of 

All 

delivery of Raw 

following form: 

NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE, INC 
TAPANESE RAW SILK CONTRACT 
New York, N. Y., 19 

day sold and agreed to de 

bought 


Sec. 56. contracts 


Silk 


A. B. have this 
liver to C. D. 
receive from 5 bales of Japanese Raw 
(about 650 pounds), at the price of.... 
dollars and.... 

pound for Exchange Grade D, with additions or 
deductions for other grades and sizes (denier) 
as provided by the By-Laws, Rules and Regu- 
lations of the National Raw Silk Exchange, 
Inc., deliverable from licensed warehouse tn the 
Port of New York, between the first and last 
delivery days inclusive, the 
delivery within such time to be at seller's option 
im one warehouse, upon notice to buyer, as pro- 
vided. by the By-Laws and Rules of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchanae, Inc. 

Either party may call for a margin, as the 


Silk 


the - 


September 15, 1928 


variations of the market for like deliveries n 
warrant, which margin shall be kept good. 
This contract ts made in view of, and in « 
respects subject to the By-Laws, Rules a 
Regulations of the National Raw Silk |} 
change, In 
For and in 


consideration of One D 
($1.00) to the 


undersigned, in hand paid, recs 
whereof is hereby acknowledged, the und: 
signed accept this contract with all its obl 
tions and conditions. 

shall 


Verbal contracts (which alwa 
be presumed to have been made in t 
approved form) shall have the sa 
standing, force, and effect as writt 
notice in writing of such c 
tracts shall have been given by 
the parties thereto to the 
during the day on which 


ones, if 
one 
pal 


contr 


other 
such 
was made. 
Law 
The following rates of c 
the lowest that 
each contract of 
future delivery: 
For members of the Exchan 
residing within the United Stat 
and Canada: 


Commission 


Src. 58. 


mission are may 


charged on five ba 
for 


(a) 


Commission to 
Based upon a price Buying or Sell 
Below $6 per pound 
From $6 to $7 per 
pound 
Above $7 per pound 


(b) 


9.00 

For non-members residing wit! 
the United States and ( 
double the above rate of commis 


alla 


sion shall be charged. 
For members and non-members 
residing outside of the Unite 
States and Canada a commissi 
of $2.50 shall be charged in add 
tion to the rates. Whi 
the cost of reporting executior 
is in the $2.50 
tional required on foreign bus 
such additional 
be charged in addition to the pre 
scribed commission. 
For bought 
sold by one member for anothe: 
giving up his principal on 
day of the transaction: 

Floor Brokerage 

lor 


Buying or Sell 
$1.00 


above 


excess of add 


ness, cost sh 


each five bales 


Based upon a price 
Below &6 per pound. 
From 36 to $7 per 

pound ... 1.25 


Above 37 per pound. 1 50 


Inspector-in-Chief 
59. At a meeting held 
month of February, or at 


SE dur 
the meet 


wx, 


any 
in the event of a vacancy, on reco 
the Committee on Grading 
Warehousing, the Board of G 
ernors shall appoint an Inspector-1 
Chief. In the absence of the Inspect 
in-Chier, the Committee on Grading at 
Warehousing may appoint an Assis 
Inspector-in-Chief, subject, however 
the approval of the Board of Govern 
When called upon to make an insp 
tion of Raw Silk, the Inspector-in-Chi 
shall direct the testing laboratory licens 
by the Exchange to proceed with 
sampling, testing and weighing of 
Silk. He shall cause to be kept 
record of all Raw Silk inspected. of 1 
marks under which it is submitte: 
re-marks, classification, weights, reports 


mendation of 
and 


Raw 


of all tests, including name or names 
the tests 
were conducted, place and date ot 1 
spection, inspection numbers, names 


parties requesting 


person or persons by whom 


inspection, names 
inspectors, samplers and weighers, sto! 
numbers, and all other necessary deraus 


Request for Certification 

61. Any member of the E> 
change desiring the inspection of Ra 
Silk for certification shall notify t 
Inspection Bureau in writing, stating t! 
number of bales, the grade of the ra 
silk, the chop and denier, the name 


SEc. 
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the vessel on which the silk arrived in 
merica, and the date of arrival. Such 
notice shall be lodged in the office of the 
Inspection Bureau not later than three 
lock P. M. on the second day pre- 
ding the day on which the inspection 

r certification is requested. The mem- 
ber desiring certification shall deliver the 
silk to the testing laboratory designated 
by the Inspector-in-Chief before the day 

r which the inspection for certification 

requested. 

Raw Silk shipped from Japan prior to 
July 10, 1928, and Raw Silk that has been 
in the United States or Canada for a 
period exceeding twelve months shall not 
be eligible for certification. 

Certification 
From the tests made by the 
Inspector-in-Chief and upon the reports 
received by him from the testing labora- 
tory, he shall determine the grade of the 
Raw Silk submitted for inspection. As 
soon as practicable after the inspection 
of the Raw Silk is completed the Inspec- 
tor-in-Chief shall issue Raw Silk Class 
Certificates showing the results of such 
inspection. Each Certificate shall bear 
the date of its issuance and shall be 
signed by the Inspector-in-Chief. The 
Certificates shall show the identification 
of the Raw Silk according to the in- 
formation in possession of the Inspector- 
in-Chief, the classification of the Raw 
Silk according to its grade, the net con- 
ditioned weight and such other facts as 
the Committee on Grading and. Ware- 
housing shall require. The Raw Silk 
Class Certificate shall be conclusive 
evidence of the grade and weight of the 
raw silk therein specified for 
months, 


Sec. 63. 


twelve 


Licensed Warchouses 
Sec. 71. Warehouses within the limits 
of the Port of New York may be 
licensed for the storage of Raw Silk 
upon the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Grading and Warehousing and 
with the approval of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. Pe 
Warchouse Receipts 
Sec. 72. After Raw Silk has been 
placed in a licensed warehouse, negotiable 
warehouse receipts stating the marks of 
the bales and their lot number shall be 
immediately issued to its owners. No 
receipt for more than five bales shall be 
tssued. Receipts shall be 


lettered or 
numbered consecutively by 


each ware- 
house, and no two receipts shall bear the 
same letter or number. 

Storage and Transfer of 
Raw Silk 
Certificated Raw Silk shall 
he stored only in warehouses, licensed as 
provided in these By-Laws, and mav be 
transferred from one 


Certificated 


See, 73; 


warehouse to an- 
other under the direction of the Inspec- 
tion Bureaue . ., 

dD, livery 
(a) Negotiable warehouse 
provided for in these By- 
vs, signed by the Warehouseman, in- 


dorsed by the member in whose favor 


SEc. 74. 


receipts as 


are drawn (which indorsemem 
must be witnessed), and accompanied by 
rtificate of grade issued by the In- 
‘pection Bureau or by a notice of grade, 
dated by the Inspection Bureau shall 
be a good delivery, in fulfillment ot 
contract for future delivery and shall be 
decmed a liquidation of the contract on 
Which such delivery is made, and the 
n iber receiving the same shall return 
+] 


t transferable notice to the member 
making the delivery. The delivery of 
ra\. silk shall be considered compiete 
When warehouse receipt and certificate 

lotice of grade as above provided 
all have been delivered to the receiver. 
All raw silk must be delivered to the 
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receiver with handling and storage paid. 

(b) The receiver shall pay the deliv- 
erer one-half of the charges tor the 
original certification of the raw silk. 

(c) The weight as noted by the In- 
spection Bureau on the Raw Silk Class 
Certificate shall be binding on all parties. 

(d) Written notice of the holding of 
a transferable notice shall be given by 
the holder thereof, before four o'clock 
P. M. on the next full business aay 
following the day on which such trans- 
ferable notice was issued, to the mem- 
ber issuing the transferable notice, and 
shall be accepted as a legal demand tor 
the Raw Silk. The issuer of the notice 
shall, before two o'clock P. M. on the 
day of delivery, tender to the member 
holding said transferable notice, ware- 
house receipts, in the manner and form 
hereinbefore provided, together with a 
certificate or validated notice of grade 
issued as provided in paragraph (a) of 
this Section for five bales of raw silk, 
said raw silk to be in one warehouse. 
An invoice for the raw. silk, 
marks and numbers of bales and the 
name and number or letter of ware- 
house, shall be rendered before eleven 
o'clock A. M. on the day of delivery 
with difference for grade as established 
on the fourth business day prior to the 
date of delivery, provided, however, that, 
when the delivery of warehouse receipts 
becomes due upon the last day of any 
month, bills shall be rendered for same 
at or before one o'clock P. M. on that 
day, and payment shall be made as here- 
inbefore provided by two-thirty o'clock 
P. M. of the same day. 

(e) The member receiving warehouse 
receipts, accompanied by complete certi- 
ficates of grade issued by the Inspection 
Bureau covering the entire contract de- 
livered, shall at once make payment to 
the member presenting the same, by a 
certified check. 

(f{) Where a validated notice is ten- 
dered on a delivery, instead of a Raw 
Silk Class Certificate the payment shall 
be made on the basis of the lowest grade, 
and on the basis of six hundred (600) 
pounds per lot, pending the issuance of 
the Raw Silk Class Certificate, showing 
true grade and actual conditioned weight, 
when adjustment shall be made in ac- 
cordance therewith. pursuant 
to said adjustment shall be made by 
certified check within 24 hours after the 
delivery of the Raw Silk 
tificate. 

(g) The receiver shall not be required 
to accept any 


giving 


Payment 


Class Cer- 


tender varying in weight 
more than four per cent under or six 
per cent over six hundred and_ fifty 
pounds, such total weight to be evi- 
denced by the weight or 
by the Inspection Bureau on the Raw 
Silk Class Certificates. 
Import 
SEc. 77. 


weights noted 


Duties and Taxes 
Whenever an import duty or 
Internal Tax is levied upon raw silk, 
such duty or tax shall be assumed and 
be payable by the buyer. 

Failure to Deliver 

Where a member who is 
obligated to deliver raw silk on a future 
delivery contract fails to deliver at ma- 
turity, he shall pay to the buyer as dam- 
ages the difference between the contract 
price and the true commercial value of 
the raw silk at maturity. Such damages 
shall be committee of 
three members appointed by: the Presi- 
dent and approved by the Board. The 
true commercial value of the raw silk 
shall be determined in the light of its 
value in other established markets, its 
value for manufacturing or consumptton 
purposes, and such other facts as may 
properly be considered. The committee 


SEc. 79. 


assessed by a 


shall also assess against the seller as 

additional damages between one and ten 

per cent of such fixed value. The entire 

award of damages shall be payable im 
mediately aiter its assessment. 

Failure to Accept 

Sec. 80. Where a buyer who receives 


notice fails to present the 


Delivery 


a delivery 
same and to take delivery and make pay 
ment when payment is due, the issuer of 
‘he notice shall promptly sell the raw silk 
on the open market for the account of 
the delinquent. He shall then 
diately notify the Clearing Association 
of the default, the contract price and the 
resale price, and the Clearing Associa- 
tion shall immediately serve a like notice 
upon the delinquent. Thereupon the de 
linquent shall be obligated to pay to the 
seller, through the Clearing Association, 


imme 


the difference between the contract price 
and the resale price. us 
Exchange Hours 
Trading Before and After Hours 
Sec. 82. The hour for opening the 
Exchange for the transaction of bust 
o'clock A. M., 
until 


Saturdays, 
shall be 


ness shall be ten-thirty 
and it shall remain 
o'clock P. M., 
when the hour for 
twelve o'clock noon. 


open three 
except) on 


closing 


Trading or offering to trade contracts 
for the future delivery of raw silk on 
the floor ot the 
after the above prescribed hours is pro 
hibited. Upon complaint being made, the 
Supervisory Committee may, at its dis 
cretion, fine any member violating this 
provision not less than Fifty dollars, nor 
more than One Hundred dollars, for 
Upon recommendation vot 


Exchange before ort 


each offense. 
the Supervisory Committee such member 
may be suspended or expelled 
membership in the Exchange at the dis 
cretion of the Board of 


from 
Governors. 
Suspension and Expulsion 


Sec. 85. 


the affirmative vote of 


The Board of Governors, by 

eight of the 

Board, may suspend for a term not ex- 

ceeding one year, or by the affirmative 

vote of ten of the Board may expel, any 
member of the Exchange from member- 
ship in the Exchange for any one of the 
following causes: 
(a) For violating, disobeying, or dis 
regarding any By-Law or Rule 
of the Exchange. 

(b) For refusing to submit to and/or 
abide by any award or decision of 
iny Arbitrators, the Arbitration 
Committee, the Board of Ap 
peals, or the Supervisory Com 

signed and _ filed 

provisions of 


made, 
under the 


mittee, 
these 
By-Laws or Rules. 

selling contracts 
for the delivery of raw silk for 
a clerk or employee of the Ex- 


(c) For buying or 


change or for a clerk or employee 
of another member of the Ex- 
change without the written con 
sent of his employer. 

(d) For the publishing, or permitting 
to be published, in his own name, 
or that of his firm, or in the 
name of any officer of his firm, 
or that of any of his partners, 
employees, or agents, whether 
with or without his consent, in 
newspapers, circulars or other- 
wise, any advertisement that con- 
tains any misstatement of facts, 
or is otherwise calculated to mis- 

° lead the public, whether by direct 
or implied misrepresentation, or 
unfair concealment of 
that contains a 


facts, or 
request tor 
money to be sent as margin for 


operating on discretionary or- 
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ders, or any other matter tnat 
shall tend to bring discredit upot 
the business of dealers or brokers 
in raw silk, or upon the Ex 
change, or that shall have been 
disapproved by a majority of the 
Board of h 
member has had an 


to be heard 


Governors atter suc 


pportunity 


(e) For any other misconduct in his 
relations to the Exchange or any 


member or members thereot. 


(f) For any disreputable or fraud- 
ulent transaction with any person 
not a member of the Exchange. 

(g) For any conduct detrimental to 


the best interest of the Exchange 

or to the welfare of the United 
states. 

\ member shall be responsible for the 

acts and omissions oft his emplovees ind 


partners and for the acts and omissions 
of each and every officer and director 
and employee of his corporation for th 


purpose of this Section, and such acts 


and omissions shall be deemed to be 

his. 

Arbitration f Claims, | 
Sec. 106. Any claim, dispute, dittet 

ence, or controversy between members 

of the Exchange arising out of any 

transaction in raw silk made on the Ex 


change shall be a subject for and shall be 
determined by 
with the 


arbitration in accordance 


Rules Governing Arbitration. 
Complaints 

Sec. 108. The 

may take proceedings: 


Board ot Governors 
(a) Upon complaint of any Commuit- 
\rbitrators 
thority under these By-Laws or 
Rules so to complain ; 


tee or having au 


(b) Upon complaint of any, member 
of the Exchange; or 

(c) Of its own volition, in such cases 
where no Committee of the Ex- 
change has cognizance of, and no 

member of the Exchange makes 

complaint of, the 


conduct or infraction of the By 


alleged mts 


Laws and Rules. 

Representation by Counsel 
Sec. lll. No 
shall be allowed to he 
sented by professional counsel in any in- 


member ot the Ex- 
change repre- 
vestigation or hearing before the Board 
ot Governors or any Standing or Special 
Committee of the Exchange 


{mendments to Rules 


Sec. 117. Any proposed new Rule, or 
amendment to an existing Rule, must 
be submitted to, and considered by, the 


Board of Governors The 


vote of a majority of the whole Board 1s 


athirmativ' 


necessary to secure its adoption 
{mendments to By-Laws 
Sec. 118 Any 
Law, or amendment to an existing | 
Law. must first be submitted to, and 


proposed new B 
considered by, the Board of Governors 
If approved by a majority of the 
whole Board, a copy of it shall be mailed 
to each member with a call for a meet 
ing of the members of the Exchange, 
shall be held ten days 


after said mailing. 


which meeting 
\t such meeting the proposed amend 
By-Laws shall be voted upon. 
The voting shall be by ballot. 

If two-thirds of the ballots cast shall 
be in the affirmative, the proposed 
amendment or By-Law shall be adopted 
to become effective on and after the 
day following that upon which the vot 
ing is held, unless otherwise specified. 


ment or 


Affecting Contracts 
Any amendment of the By- 


Amendments as 
Sec. 119. 
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of the Rules 
of raw. silk contract that 
affect the amount of money 
paid or the grade or quality of 
silk on contract that affects the 
tract shall be binding upon all contracts 
entered into before as well as after the 
of such amendment, 
otherwise specified 


Any 


Laws or relating to the 


delivery on 


} 


does 


to be 


not 


raw 


adoption unless 


amendment of the By-Laws or 


Rules of Raw 


Orders Subject to 


By-Laws and Rules 
KuLt 1. Every order, written or oral, 
the purchase or of raw. silk 
for future delivery to a member 
ot the Exchange, agent or broker 
of the party giving the order, shall be 
agreed to be subject to the By-Laws and 
Rules of the Exchange 

Call 
A public call for the pur- 
of silk for future 
shall be held in the Exchange 
Room on each business day, at the hour 
prescribed for the Exchange, 
and shall be by a 
designated by 


for sale 
given 


as 


Rue 2. 


and sale 


delivery 


chase raw 


opening 
conducted 
the President 

The call shall be by months, beginning 
with the current, shall 
until each subsequent 
months 


person 


and continue 
seven calendar 
shall have been called, after 
which the call shall stand adjourned. 

rhe first offer to sell or buy at a price 
must be accepted before a subsequent 
offer made at the same price. A 
ber may withdraw offer to 
buy, if not accepted, 

Subsequent offers to sell at a 
or buy at a shall vacate 
prior offers a higher or buy 


lower shall 


mem- 


sell 


any or 


lower 
higher 
to sell at 
price. <A transaction 
vacate all previous bids and offers 
Offers to Buy or Sell 

Rute 3. (a) No contracts for the 
future delivery of raw. silk shall be 
made or recorded for any month except 
the current month or the 
succeeding months 

(b) All offers to buy or sell raw silk 
for future delivery made on the floor 
of the shall open to the 
member accepting such offer, for 
the part of such offer; 
but in case of simultaneous acceptances, 
that for the whole quantity shall take 
precedence over that for any part. Pro 
vided, that member need 
accept the contract of a member who is 
the holder of but one membership and, 
it a member of a firm, the only Ex- 
change [ 


price 


at a 


one of seven 


Exchange be 
first 
whole 


or any 


however, no 


member 


to such membership 
1s posted upon the bulletin of the Ex 
change, 


thereof, if a notice of 


intention transter 


(c) Prices on. future delivery con 
tracts shall be in multiples of one cent 
per pound, 


other basis are prohibited 

(d) The and price at which 
every transaction for future delivery ot 
raw silk is made shall be reported by 


the within 


Contracts made on = any 


time 


and/or 


minutes ot its 


seller buyer five 


consummation, except on 
when 


e calls, 


month 


transactions in’ each 


reported before the next 
called: if a 


must be 


month ts transaction is not 


shall not 
ransac 
of the 


SO reported by either party, it 


record ot 


he recorded in 
the 


on Quotations 


the 
without 


ons written consent 


Committec 


e) Transactions 


made in 


any month 


a price above that at 
month is that which 

bid month, until what is 
offered shall be taken or what is bid for 
shall be supplied, shall not be 


deemed 
made at the market price for such 


which = such 


offered or below 


for such 
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of the Rules, relating to the delivery of be 


raw silk on conract that affects the 
amount of money to be paid or the 
grade or quality of raw silk to be 
delivered under such contract shall be- 
come operative on all contracts matur- 
ing on and after the first day of the 
eighth month after such amendment 
shall go into force, unless otherwise 
specified, 


Silk Exchange 


month, and shall not be reported or re- 
corded in the record of transactions. 
No transaction that is not made by open 
outcry shall be reported or recorded in 
the record of transactions. The names 
of the and seller shall be 
given when required. Acceptances of 
offers of parts of offers to buy or 
sell shall be binding upon the acceptor 
at the named by the member 
offering. 

(f) Misleading ambiguous 
offers or well 
of a frivolous nature, are strictly pro- 
hibited, and a member offending 
shall in the first instance be subject to 
a fine in the discretion the Floor 
Committee and/or upon compliant of 
the Floor Committee or of a member to 
the Supervisory Committee may be dealt 
with Section 85 of 


purchaser 
or 
price 


bids, 
those 


or 


acceptanices, as as 


sO 


of 


with in accordance 
the By-Laws. 

(g) All disputes arising in the regular 
course of business in the Exchange 
from bids, offers or acceptances, other 
than those described in paragraph (f) 
of this Rule, made at any other time 
than on a call, shall be settled by a 
member of the Floor Committee  sub- 
mitting the question to the members of 
the Committee present. The decision of 
the majority voting shall govern. When 
such a dispute arises on a call, the ques- 
tion shall be decided on the spot by the 
person conducting the call. 

(h) All disputes involving questions 
of the time and price at which contracts 
for the future delivery of raw silk were 
made, or of the market price properly 
obtaining at the time such contracts were 
made, of the recording of trans- 
actions in the record of transactions, 
shall be referred to the Committee on 
Quotations which, after hearing both 
parties, shall render a decision that shall 
be final. 


or 


(i) In the event of an error or dispute 
arising between two members to a 
claim of a purchase or a sale for future 
delivery, the party claiming the sale or 
purchase shall, unless otherwise mu- 
tually agreed upon, as soon as possible 
liquidate the same and the loss resulting 
Sut 
any claim of a purchase or sale of raw 
silk for future must be made 
before the opening eall of the Exchange 


as 


shall be the subject of arbitration. 
delivery 


on the next following business day 

In the event that a member claims 
bought or sold, or has bought 
silk for future 
with whom 


(}) 
to have 
or sold, 
and the 
has been 


delivery, 
the trade 
to 
- " } 
cannot be tound, 


raw 
member 
made, or is claimed have 
been made is absent or 
the trade shall be closed at the openiig 
call of the the next fol 
lowing day, and notice of such 
clesing of trade shall be filed with 
the of the Exchange, and the 
resulting loss, if any, shall, if the trade 


is disputed, be 


Exchange on 
business 
the 


Secretary 


arbitration, 
and if not disputed shall be immediately 
paid 

(k) Unless stated at the 
time, all bids and offers and transactions 
resulting from such bids and offers shall 


subject to 


otherwise 


understood to be for clearance 
through the National Raw Silk Ex- 
change Clearing Association, Inc. 
Trading in Current Month 
Rute 5. All trading in the current 
month shall cease at noon on the last 
business day upon which Transferable 
Notices may be issued for delivery in 
that month. . . 


Trading Limitation 

Rute 9. Trades for future delivery 
in any month shall not, during any one 
day, be made at prices varying more 
than fifty cents per pound above or 
below the lowest price of the closing 
range of such month of the preceding 
business session of the Exchange. 

For the purposes of this Rule, the 
prices prevailing during the last thirty 
seconds of trading of every business 
session shall constitute the closing 
range. 

kor the purposes of this Rule, the 
closing bid price of inactive months, or 
their nominal value as established by 
the Committee on Quotations, shall be 
considered the lowest price of the clos- 
ing range. 

The provisions of this Rule shall not 
apply to trading in the current month 
on and after the fifteenth day thereof. 

At the discretion of the Board of 
Governors, any limit of trading herein 
provided may, from time to time 
and without previous notice, be changed 
or suspended or temporarily modified. 

Transferable Notices 

Rute 10. Every notice of delivery 
issued by the seller pursuant to a con- 
tract for future delivery shall be issued 
to the buyer before the opening of the 
Exchange on the third 
prior to the day of delivery, except 
when delivery is to be made upon the 
last delivery day of the month, in which 
case such notice of delivery shall be 
issued by the seller not later than ten 
minutes after twelve o'clock noon on 
the third business day prior to the day 
of delivery. 

The issuer of a Transferable Notice 
shall have it officially stamped at the 
Exchange before circulation. 

The receiving a notice may 
transfer it to another party, and it may 
be given by one transferee to another. 
Every party receiving the notice shall 
indorse upon it the time of receipt. The 
member first 
before the 


for 


business day 


party 


receiving a 
opening of 


notice issued 
the Exchange 
shall have until eleven fifteen o'clock 
\. M. in which to transfer it: but in 
every other case, except where a notice 
has been lodged with the National Raw 
Silk Exchange Clearing Association, 
Inc., a notice must be transferred within 
thirty minutes after the time of receipt. 
\ny party, except the National 
Silk Exchange Clearing 
Inc., who fails to forward 
within that time shall liable to a 
penalty of fifty dollars per contract, 
payable to the Exchange, or to have the 
notice returned to him, at the option of 
the party with whom the notice lodges 
at the close of the day. 

All transfers 
Exchange hours, 
notice for 
delivery 
be 


Raw 
Association, 
such notice 
be 


within 
transfers of a 
on the last 
day of the month, which may 
made till the interest in such month 
is liquidated but not later than midnight 
of the day of issue 

The National Raw 
Clearing Association, 
to the last acceptor thereof any notice 
which has not been forwarded at the 
close of the Exchange on the day of 
issue, or by midnight on the last notice 
day of the month. 


must be made 
except 


issued delivery 


Silk Exchange 
Inc., shall return 


September 15, 1928 


Every notice sHall be for five bale 
(about 650 pounds) of raw silk an 


shall be in form as follows: 
Transferable Notice 
New York, 

(9.59 o'clock) 

To (H. Bros. & Co.) 

Take notice that on ° 
we shall deliver you 5 bales of Japanese Rav 
Silk (about 650 pounds) in accordance wit! 
the terms of our contract sale to you. 

We pledge ourselves to deliver on the da, 
specified for delivery, to the last holder hereof 
a warehouse receipt or receipts, together wit! 
a cortificate or certificates of grade or 
validated notice of grade (as provided in Sec 
tion 74 of the By-Laws), upon written notic 
of the holding of this notice, given to us b 
the last holder thereof before four o’clock P. M 
on the next full business day following th 
day on which this notice is issued. 

This notice is to be delivered to us simu! 
taneously with our delivery of the warehous: 
receipt or receipts to the holder thereof. 

Signed (L. Bros.) 
Conditions 

Each of the acceptors agrees that the las: 

acceptor hereof will before 4 P. M. on th 
day of giv 

written notice of the holding of this notice t 
(L. Bros.) and on the day of 

receive from (L. Bros.) 
warehouse receipt or receipts, together with a 
certificate or certificates of grade, or a vali 
dated notice of grade (as provided in Sectio: 
74 of the By-Laws), for 5 bales of Raw Silk 
and pay them at the transferable notice price 
Li cwasnne shcus hike dollars eoee Cents 
per pound therefor, with a additions or deduc 
tions as provided for in Rule 10, settling with 
them on the basis of Grade D, with allowances 
for variation in grade in accordance with the 
quotations established on the fourth business 
day prior to the date of delivery. It is fur 
ther agreed that each acceptor hereof shall 
continue his (or their) liability to each other 
for the fulfillment of the contract until this 
notice shall have been returned to (L. Bros.) 
and a warehouse receipt or receipts for the 
Raw Silk to be delivered, received by the last 
acceptor hereof from (L. Bros.) at which 
time all responsibilities of intermediate parties 
shall cease. Signed (H. Bros. & Co.) 
Form of Transfer 
New York, 19 


Time Received Accepted By Transferred To 


(11.37 A. M. (H. Bros, & Co.) (G. & Co.) 


Such notice, if issued and tendered 
as herein provided, shall be accepted by 
any member of the Exchange on any 
contract for the future delivery of Raw 
Silk for delivery month therein named. 

The difference between the price of 
every contract on which such notice is 
tendered and the price at which the 
notice is issued shall be paid on the day 
following the date of the notice. 

The failure on the part of the holder 
of any notice to notify the issuer 
thereof, as provided therein, shall sub- 
ject him to a penalty of fifty dollars for 
each notice, to be paid to the issuer 
thereof, contract to remain in force. 

The Secretary shall, at the close ot 
the Exchange on the day previous to 
each notice day, post upon the bulletin 
of the Exchange the price at which 
transferable notices shall be issued on 
the following day. The transferable 
notice price shall be the approximate 
closing price of the current month on 
the day previous to notice day. Raw 
Silk shall be paid for at the transfer- 
able notice price plus or minus the dif- 
ference between said price and_ the 
settlement price of the day previous to 
delivery as determined by the National 
Raw Silk Exchange Clearing 
tion, Inc. ex, 

Payments to Employees of Others 
Rute 11. No member of the 
change shall pay any compensation or 
gratuity to an employee of any other 
member of the Exchange, or of the Na 
tional Raw Silk Exchange, Inc., for an) 
service rendered or 
express 
writing in 


Associa 


Ex 


rendered un 
obtained 1 


the employer 


to be 
consent be 


from 


less 
advance 
of said employee. 
Broker Not 
RULE 12. 
order is prohibited 
principal to such 
shall neither buy 
self. 


to be Principal 
A member in executing a! 


from becoming 
transaction, and_ he 
from nor sell to him 
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Distribution of Selling Pressure as Between Cotton 
and Cotton-Textile Products 


Manufacturer’s Present Policy Strengthens Antagonistic Specu- 





lation 


HE most enlightening con- 

tribution to the subject of us- 

ing the contract market by 

spinners for hedging purposes 
that has come to my attention is con- 
tained in a letter received a short 
time ago from aé mill executive 
prominently identified with one of the 
cotton manufacturers’ associations 
and also with The Cotton-Textile 
Institute. 

[he writer specifically requested 
that his name should be suppressed 
but he gave permission to make such 
use of his observations as I saw fit. 
| am therefore presenting the sub- 
stance of his remarks on the subject 
of so distributing selling pressure, as 
between cotton and goods, .as to im- 
prove parities between the two, or to 
widen gross manufacturing margins. 

He said that, when prices for cotton 
are high, most manufacturers, in 
effect, “bull” cotton and “bear” goods 
by forcing the latter on an unwilling 
market and that they would greatly 
improve their position if they di- 
rected their selling pressure against 
cotton, via the contract market, and 
thus diverted it from the goods 
market. 

He pointed out that sale of actual 
cotton on hand, over and above known 
needs, would probably insure quicker 
return of the staple to a reasonable 
level, but he emphasized the impractic- 
ability of this operation because of 
the tremendous cost involved in dis- 
posing of and replacing it. This left 
sale of futures as the only practical 
alternative. 


Stabilizing Effect of Futures 


He held that selling futures against 
surplus holdings of cotton or goods 
would result in a correspondingly 
greater decline in the contract market, 
and thereby in actual cotton, than oc- 
curred in the case of cotton products, 
and that gross manufacturing margins 
would thus be increased, by narrow- 
ing the parity between cotton and 
goods, an end most devoutly to be 
desired. 

But this is not all. By hastening 
eturn of cotton to a more reasonable 
level, the downward readjustment in 
the raw material would naturally 
ulate demand for goods. Lower 
cotton prices would be an accom- 
ed fact and the disposition of 
huyers to withhold orders for goods 
\pectation of a more advantage- 
suying level would be proportion- 
itely lessened, 

licre still another favoring factor 
wou d become operative. As demand 
ior goods broadened, and sales of 
these oeeurred, futures, sold as a 
hedee before the decline, would be 
lifte’. or bought in, thus imparting 


a 





By George W. Fooshe 







a _ 


margins. 










Purposes Practicable?” 


desired. 


T HIS is the third of a series of articles by George W. Fooshe 
of Williams & Travers, cotton brokers and commission mer- | 
chants, New York City, on the general subject of “Use by Cotton- 
Textile Manufacturers of Cotton Futures Contracts as Price In- 
surance,” and exploits specific methods by which hedging may 
be utilized as a means of securing satisfactory manufacturing 


Preceding articles of the series were as follows: 
Use of Futures by Cotton-Textile Manufacturers for Hedging 


Aug. 11, “Effect Upon Spinner’s Hedging Policy of Price Level, 
Technical Conditions and Seasonal Influences.” 

The next article of the series will appear in the issue of 
| October 13. The editors will welcome questions bearing upon 
_ any phase of the general subject, and these will be answered by 
them or the author and will be regarded as confidential if so 


July 14, “Is 





and 
retailers 


market 
jobbers, 


the contract 
giving converters, 
and ultimate consumers added reason 
for covering their requirements. 


support to 


Were “Bulling” Cotton 


This contribution was made on the 
strength of what happened in the 
autumn and winter of 1927-28 when 


manufacturers of cotton textiles were * 


carrying abnormally large stocks of 
raw cotton and had begun to find 
demand for goods sharply contracting. 
The majority, however, kept on using 
cotton on an unusually large scale, as 
shown by the monthly returns of the 
U. S. Census Bureau on domestic con- 
sumption, despite the fact that it was 
impossible to sell these for prompt or 
deferred delivery at prices anywhere 
near current replacement cost. They 
steadily increased their holdings of 
goods and by end-November their un- 
used stocks reached the burdensome 
proportions disclosed by the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York, while unfilled orders 
shrank to the smallest figures in about 
eighteen months. 

It is apparent, from the foregoing, 
that they were “bulling’’ cotton, not 
only in effect but in reality, by con- 
verting it into goods which were not 
presently salable on replacement 
terms, and that they were also “bear- 
ing” the latter by building up their 
holdings to such burdensome propor- 
tions. They were helping to maintain 
prices for cotton by using far more 
of this than warranted by existing 
demand for products made therefrom. 
At the same time, they were paving 
the way for severe depression in 
cotton textiles through the sheer 
process of creating an unwieldly sur- 
plus of these. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a more uneconomic or more 


disastrous course on the part of any 
industry. 
Two Better Alternatives 

Cotton textile interests at that time 
had two alternatives, either of which 
might have been adopted with in- 
finitely better results: Curtailment of 
manufacturing operations, which 
would have lessened the quantity of 
cotton used, or sale of futures against 
surplus holdings of cotton or goods, 
which would have hastened the down- 
ward readjustment in cotton. As be- 
tween the two, the latter appears not 
only economically sounder but also 
decidedly more practicable. 

Stoppage of textile equipment on a 
large scale is difficult of accomplish- 
ment. There are always some manu- 
facturers who, through judicious 
purchases of raw cotton, long-term 
contracts, or other favoring circum- 
stances, are able to keep their spindles 
and looms profitably engaged on full- 
time even when the rank and file of 
the industry are suffering actual loss 
on every pound of yarn spun or every 
yard of cloth woven. 

Moreover, there is wide-spread con- 
viction among textile manufacturers 
that cotton mills are built to run 
and that they should be operated even 
when there is little hope of securing 
a new dollar for every old one spent. 
Questions of overhead, of organiza- 
tion, of labor, and of depreciation are 
involved and they loom as a deterrent 
to such a policy. 

Curtailment Seldom Used 

The greatest objection to curtail- 
ment, from the difficulty of 
bringing this about on a worth-while 
scale, lies in the fact that it is never 
seriously considered until actual de- 
pression occurs. It is looked upon as 
a means of restoring the industry to 
wholesomeness after it has been 


aside 


Can Stabilize Values and Business By Proper Hedging 


plunged into the depths, but is never 
regarded as a weapon to ward off de- 
pression. It is a restorative, not a 
preventive. 

Curtailment is seldom warranted 
until demand for goods is checked 
through high prices or buyers have 
anticipated their requirements so far 
ahead that they are in position to 
withdraw from the market. Stated 
differently, it becomes desirable just 
when there is the least likelihood that 
it will be put into effect. 

Successful Use of Contract Market 

In this situation, manufacturers 
may turn to the other alternative, use 
of the contract market, with assurance 
that it will afford a means of pre- 
venting much of the depression which 
usually attends a downward readjust- 
ment of prices in raw cotton, and 
therefore in goods. Futures may be 
sold as a hedge, in any quantity de- 
sired, during any session of the ex- 
changes, and if they are sold by tex- 
tile manufacturers in sufficient volume 
to cover holdings of cotton or goods, 
as soon as a surplus of either becomes 
apparent, cotton will decline more 
rapidly than the products made there- 
from and gross manufacturing mar- 
gins will be widened instead of 
narrowed. 

In other words, use of the contract 
market in such circumstances goes to 
the very heart of the real problem of 
every cotton textile manufacturer: 
Preservation of such parity between 
raw cotton on the one hand, and cloth 
and yarn on the other, that a reason- 
able profit margin is insured. 

History is replete with instances of 
acute depression in cotton textiles oc- 
curring during severe downward re- 
adjustments in prices. And, almost 
without exception, this depression is 
traceable to forced selling of goods 
and yarns, with resultant greater de- 
cline in these than in raw cotton. The 
alternative of applying pressure 
against cotton, via the contract mar- 
ket, and diverting it from cotton tex- 
tile products. has been adopted by only 
a small percentage of manufacturers. 
Those who have resorted to the prac- 
are outstanding figures 
in the industry and it seems to be a 
case where the rank and file may fol- 
low their leadership with 
results to all. 

Institute May Solve Problem 

The Cotton-Textile Institute is de- 
voting its best energies toward solu- 
tion of the more pressing problems 
of the industry and the various groups 
of which this organization is made up 
are rendering wholehearted co-opera- 
tion. Vital statistics, for the first time 
in history, are being gathered and dis- 
seminated on a comprehensive scale. 
Careful attention is being given to 


(31) 


tice. however, 


excellent 
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cost accounting, and 


manutacturing 


and merchandising methods are re- 
ceiving the 
they 


Textile Inst 


thouglitful consideration 


deserve In short, The Cotton 
itute 1s earnestly striving 


to increase the efhciency of the vari 
unit 1 to put 

the latter na healthier foundation. 

Phe ] 


+] ? 
Ne ENIIst 


ous of the industry ane 
re congratulated 
The ¢ 


ule on tine 


industry is to 


1 . 
on ence ot otton- Lextiie 


splendid results 
s accomplished in so short a time. 
are 


in earnest of what may 


expect d 1¢ 


But there 


wx the future. 


a 
ich 


Phe 
Institute, according to 
President Walker D. Hines, has not 


vet 


one ubject \ 


Cotton- Textile 

11.4 1 1 
tackled This is use of the 
market 
members ot 


con 
tract tor hedging purposes by 


the textile industry as a 


means Of insuring more profitable re- 
turns on invested capital. However, 
I have his assurance that this will be 


given due consideration as soon as 


some of the other problems now being 
worked out 
hand. 


have been gotten well in 


A Basis of Effective Cooperation 

Increased efficiency in manutactur 
ing 
bute 


and will 


merchandising 
the 


cotton 


contri- 
of 
and 


be 


is also 


materially to success 


manufacturers of textiles 
a better knowledge 
ing the 
certain to prove of substantial assist 
But the not 
alter the fact that the greatest prob 
lem the 
maintenance of a workable parity be 
tween the hand, 
and products made therefrom, on the 


Vhis 


margins 


of costs, NOW 


fostered by Institute, 


ance, foregoing does 


before textile industry is 


raw cotton, on one 


other involves 


YTOSS 


manutac 
turing funda 


mental, for the reason that success or 


which are 
are large 
profits 
small as to preclude satistactory 
returns. 

Whenever into 
the position where it cannot buy raw 
cloth 
and dispose of these on a basis well 


failure lies in whether they 


enough to imsure reasonable 


or ss 


the vets 


industry 


cotton, convert it mto varn or 


above replacement cost, as has been 


the case now for nearly a vear, it is 


clear that it has left something out o1 
its calculation that is vital 
to 


to its wel 


lare, 1t not its very existence. 


Is it not possible that failure to use 
futures 
ings ot 


as hedges against excess hold 


raw cotton or unsold goods 
has gone a long way toward nullify- 
ing the he ¢ 
Institute 
the 


wholesome conditions 


efforts of otton- Textile 


and other organizations in 


industry to restore the latter to 


Compensation for Hand-to-Mouth 
This ot 


far more urgent today 


use futures is necessarily 
than ever be 


fore There was a time not 


sO many 
textile manu 
facturers were able to sell their entire 
output ahead 


when 


years ago when cotton 


for five or six months 
had to more 
about buying their cotton and _ filling 
their about the 
latter. 

rhe tremendous deflation of 
21, which brought 


and ther worry 


orders than securing 


1920- 
terrific inventory 
iarked the be- 


. = - - 
ginning of the policy of hand-to 


losses to distributors, 


TEXTILE WORLD 


mouth buying and this has been vastly 
stimulated by the remarkable facility 
with which distributing interests are 
able to secure quick delivery by ex 
press and parcel post. 
yority [ 


Today the ma- 
manufacturers 
themselves lucky 


of consider 
if they are able to 
secure orders five or six weeks ahead 
of their spindles and looms. 
Compensation must be found some- 
where for this loss of ability to con- 
tract output for long periods ahead, 


and use of futures, as a protection 
against decline in prices of-all cloth 
or yarn cannot be 
obtained, seems to offer the most logi- 
cal substitute ot 
these products. This is particularly 


true when, as previously pointed out, 


for which orders 


for forward sale 


prices for cotton itself are appreciably 
above what it costs to produce it. 

It may be noted, in passing, that, in 
at least one respect, selling of futures 
as a hedge has a real advantage over 
actual of the goods themselves. 
For reason another, it fre- 
quently happens that the buyer for 
deferred shipment refuses to accept de 
livery, and, unfortunately, such re 
fusal always coincides with a declin 
ing market and no of 
the incident thereto. 
There is not, however, a single in- 


sale 


one or 


there is way 


avoiding loss 
stance of record where a cotton manu 
facturer, who hedged unsold 
futures through 

York, New 
Cotton 


secure 


ee i ds 
members 
Orleans, or 


by selling 

of the New 
Liverpool 
failed to 
profit 
futures. 


Exchanges, 
the entire 
out 


ever 
monetary 
growing of a decline in 
Narrow Profit Margins 

still another for 
use of the contract market for protec- 
tion against decline, especially when 
prices are high, and this lies in the 
rapid extension of plant facilities and 
the tremendous growth in the number 
of textile manufacturers who are will- 
ing to accept close bids for their prod- 


ucts 


There is reason 


This means that profit margins 
are small at best and that some means 
of conserving these must be found. 
There might be some justification in 
taking a chance, or an outright gam 
ble, if there were sufficient margin to 
keep one out of the red. 


this is 


But, since 
not the case, it is necessary for 
textile interests to employ every 
known device that will help in reatz 
ing such profit margin as does exist. 
Phis 
ot keeping every pound of yarn and 
every [ 


clearly suggests the desirability 


piece ot goods 


not actually 
under order insured against possible 
depreciation in price. 

Cotton textile manufacturers are 
naturally in business for the purpose 
of making money. They have a big 
must have up-to-date 
equipment and they must be skilled in 
management. They must know how 
to buy their cotton on the most ad 


vantageous 


ob They 


terms. They be 
manufacturing 
all, the 


success lies in 


must 
adepts in 
But, 
their 


processes. 
atter of 
whether or not 
they are able to sell their output at a 
real profit over and above the cost ot 
production and distribution. It is the 


selling end of the business where the 


real measure 


trial balance is taken and the cold re- 
sults are cast up. And it is just here 
that the greatest problem is encount- 
ered. 
Competition 
ever before. 
but it 


is keener today than 
This is true of all indus- 
is particularly so of the 
textile industry for the reason that it 
is practically the 
characterized by 


tries, 


only major one 
such a multiplicity 
of small, overlapping units incident to 
almost complete absence of consolida- 
tions or mergers. Every unit com- 
petes with every other unit and those 
which refuse to meet the prices of 
competitors find themselves unable to 
do business at all. This situation can- 
of “sur- 
sooner or 


The law 
fittest” will 


not long endure. 
vival of the 
later prevail. 

In the 
futures 


those who sell 
unsold when 
prices are high, in preference to forc- 
ing their products on an unwilling 
market in a sort of reckless competi- 
tion, will continue doing 
after their one-time rivals have passed 
out of the picture. They will have 
proven their fitness for survival by 
their willingness to employ the only 
successful substitute for sale of their 
output, an insurance policy against 
price decline in all cloth or yarn not 
actually under order. 
An Expensive Lesson 

Manufacturing for stock has been 
given sufficient trial to prove its eco- 
nomic unsoundness. Building up un- 
sold holdings of yarn and cloth or 
producing these far in excess of needs 
of the distributing and consuming 
trade was practiced on a_ gigantic 
scale during the earlier half of 1927- 
.28 and it plunged the industry into 
depths from which it has scarcely be- 
gun to emerge after months of drastic 
curtailment and pitifully small 
manufacturing margins. 

Experience is a hard teacher, but 
it is to be hoped that the industry will 
profit substantially what it has 
passed through during the period in 
question and that it will realize the 
wisdom of the championed 
the manufacturer liberally 
quoted in this installment of the series 


meantime, 


against goods 


business 


gross 


by 


course 

by sO) 

on hedging by cotton textile interests. 
Summary 

The conclusion is so plain that he 

who runs read. It is this: If, 

when prices are high and goods are 


may 


not saleable at better than replacement 
better, from the 
standpoint of ultimate results, to ap 
ply 


cost, it is infinitely 


pressure against cotton, through 
sale of futures, than to apply it 
against goods by forcing them on an 
unwilling market. 

lo paraphrase a bit, this course, in 
effect, represents “bearing” cotton 1n- 
stead of “bulling” it and just the re- 
verse so far as goods are concerned. 
In other words, this shifting of pres- 
sure from goods to cotton when prices 
are high and demand is unsatisfactory 
affords ample means of forestalling 
depression such as the industry has 
experienced since the early autumn of 
1927, or that which has occurred in 
every instance when there has been a 
downward readjustment in 
prices of cotton and goods. 


severe 
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The hopelessness of results obtain 
by the industry from efforts to “cur: 
it of its troubles during the la 
twelve months suggests that it is tin 
that a little more attention should | 
paid to the other factor embodied 
the formula that “an ounce of p) 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” 

(lo be continued ) 


(Questionnaire for S. T. A. 


Ala.-Miss.-La. Division Plans Di 
cussion for Sept. 21 


The following questions are to be « 
cussed at the meeting of the Alaban 
Mississippi-Louisiana division of 1 
Southern Textile Association in Hunt 


ville, Ala., Friday, Sept. 21: 


Picking 

1. What are the advantages or disa 
vantages in having picking 
equipped with humidifiers ? 

2. Should humidity 
the relative (per cent) 
(grains of moisture per 
why ? 


TOO! 
be governed 
the 
it.) 


or actu 


cu. 
3. If you have humidifiers in’ picker 
room, what difference do you find in t 
cleaning of the stock? What relit 
humidity do you carry? 
4. Do you find any 
keeping of numbers? 


difference in tl 

Do you chang 
more or less? 

5. How many bales you 
advisable to open at a time? 

6. What per cent of waste do you r 
move in the cleaning machinery ? 

7. What influence does the number oi 
beats per inch on the stock in pickers 
have on the breaking strength of yar 
How many per inch 
found it advisable to use? 


do think 


beats have you 


Carding 
have 
slubbers, 


A. Ef 


cards, 


around 
and 


do 


humidifiers 
intermed.ates 
frames, what relative humidity 
carry? 

2. What variation from © standard 
weight would be considered all right 
card sliver, if all cards are set as near] 


you 


fine 


the same as possible, and running not 
mal; the laps made as nearly uniform as 
possible and do not vary more than on 
half pounds from standard? 

3. Individual vardage 
generally that the last few yards 
are than the balance of laj 
What is the cause of this, and how can 
this trouble be overcome ? 

4. What influence do the followieg 
factors in the carding department hav 
on the breaking strength of 
Heavy carding, tension, draft, conditio 
of rolls, roll settings, lay, different dian 
eter card settings (feed plat 
to licker-in and flats), roll speeds, twist. 
rolls not properly oiled and 
worn out card clothing, humidity, 
proper creeling, twist in roving ? 

5. Do you get a more yarn al 
better breaking strength by running 1: 
or six ends up at the drawing? 

6. What influence would the follow: 
actions have on the keeping of number 
(1) Moisture content of each lot of cot 
ton taken before started in mill; (-) 
adjustment of waste made for each di 
ferent character of cotton when starte’ 
in mill. 

7. At what or 
changes made and why at that process: 

8. How often are weighings made 
which are changed? What 
(stated in per cent) is allowed 
from standard before a change is mad 

The following questions are to be 4 


laps 


weights of 


show 


heavier 


yar 


bobbins, 


cleant 


even 


process processes, a 


processes 
range 











Kers 


irl) 


und 
fink 


wing 
hav 
ari 
dition 
dian 
plat 
twist. 
aned, 


ess ; 
ade 


What 


llowed 


mad 
he di 
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cus-ed in the spinning division on Satur- 
dav. Sept. 22: 

What have you found to be the 
be-. practice in the making of different 
nuvibers of yarn; in regard to the fol- 


lowing: Number of yarn being spun, 
grale and staple of cotton, hank roving, 
twist multiple used in roving, setting of 
rolls, center to center; R. P. M. of front 


rol), twist multiple used in yarn, size ring 
an’ flange, gauge of frame, separators or 
not. inches traveled by rail in one minute, 


kin’ of wind for warp yarn; spindle 
speed, length of traverse, length of 
stroke, description of bobbins, proper 


maintenance of spinning machinery neces- 
sary to produce quality yarns? 


\ids Greenville Visitors 


Many Special Courtesies for Textile 
Exposition Week 

(;REENVILLE, S. C.—Heads_ of 
manufacturing plants and their asso- 
ciates and other visitors to the 
Southern Textile Exposition, to be 
held here Oct. 15 to 20, will be given 
unlimited parking privileges for their 
automobiles. Two members of the 
City Council, H. C. Beattie and J. H. 
Huff, and L. W. Hammond, chief of 
detectives, comprise the special com- 
mittee appointed to welcome visiting 
motorists. 

Every out-of-town visitor to the 
Exposition may obtain at Textile Hall 
a “courtesy card” entitling him to 
park his car during the week any- 
where and for any length of time. 
These cards with the visitor’s license 
number written thereon will be at- 
tached to the car. A car thus iden- 
tified may be parked anywhere except 
near a fire hydrant. The traffic regu- 
lations of Greenville are simple. 

The Greenville Country Club has 
announced a special greens fee of one 
dollar per day for visiting golfers 
during exposition week. 

lhe program for the week will be 
developed from the following outline: 

Monday—Opening of 
at 10 a. m., 


Exposition 
luesday— Master Mechanics’ day. 
Wednesday—Textile 
\merican 


Section of 
Mechanical 
(Red Cross Cotton Car- 
nival Ball in evening.) 
Chursday—“Arkwrights” day. 
l'riday—Southern Textile Associa- 
tion Day. (Dance in evening.) 


Society of 
Engineers. 


Saturday—Operatives’ day. Show 


closes at 6 p. m. 


Associated Industries of Mass. 
to Meet Oct. 17 and 18 


e thirteenth annual meeting ot 

the Associated Industries of Massa- 
isetts, Inc., in whose membership 
the textile and allied industries are 
largely represented, will be held at the 
Copley Plaza and Brunswick Hotels, 
Oct. 17 and 18. In connec- 
ton with the meeting the third annual 
public exhibit of Massachusetts qual- 
products by its members will be 
in the large banquet hall of the 
y Plaza Hotel, Oct. 16-18. Over 

of the space already has been 
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Setback to Strike Settlement 





New Bedford Deadlock on 
Matter of Wage Notices 


New Bedford, Mass. 

OPES of settling the textile 

strike in this city received another 
setback when the plan advanced by 
the Citizens’ Mediation Committee, a 
system known as the Frieder plan, 
drawn up by the manager of the Na- 
tional Spun Silk Co. of this city, was 
not acceptable owing to the continued 
deadlock on the question of the wage 
notices. 

At the joint conference held with 
the Textile Council delegates, advis- 
ory board of the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and the Citizens’ 
Mediation Committee, the labor lead- 
ers had expressed approval of the 
plan, with the proviso that the wage 
notices be taken down. The commit- 
tee representing the manufacturers 
announced that it would report back 
to the full body of the organization 
for action. 

The manufacturers met last Mon- 
day night at the Wamsutta Club, and 
at the end of a lengthy session, gave 
out a statement through Charles 
Mitchell, chairman of the Mediation 
Committee, in which it expressed it- 
self as willing to adopt the labor spe- 
cialization plan, but that until such 
time as the system could be put into 
effect it would not be possible to re- 
sume operations unless the proposed 
10% reduction went into effect. 

The optimism that had been preva- 
lent in the community received a set- 
back when the Textile Council made a 
reply to the effect that the proposal 
of the mill men was “entirely unac- 
ceptable.” The statement of the Gen- 
eral Strike Committee 

“The terms of settlement suggested 
by the Manufacturers’ Association are 
entirely unacceptable. 
no possibility of avoiding a 
prolonged continuation of the struggle, 
and the strikers are urged to renew 


follows: 


There ap 
pears 


their energies for waging a successful 
strike. The strike committee 
absolutely no apologies to 


has 

make to 

anyone for the present situation.” 
The Letter in Full 


The complete copy of the Manufac- 
turers’ reply follows: 


Mr. Chas. Mitchell, Chairman Citizens’ 
Mediation Committee, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Dear Sir:—At your request our com 


mittee has presented to the full body of 
the New Bedford Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association a complete report of 
the conference held with your committee 
and a committee of the New Bedford 
Textile Council last Friday, September 
7, and the following reply was unani- 
mously approved: 

While we deplore the situation in the 
textile business, the necessity of a re- 
adjustment of wages and the strike 
which has cost already approximately 
10 million dollars in lost wages, there 
is no change in the general situation 
to warrant any reconsideration of the 
necessity of the New Bedford mills re- 
ducing costs to meet competition. 


The situation of our member mills, 
in respect to business, is even more dis 
turbing than in April. 
active demand for goods. 
New Bedford are 
curtailed 
business. 


There is no 
Mills outside 
running on greatly 
because of lack of 
Competition is much keener 
than in April. When the mills open it 
will be a struggle to regain our business 
The New Bedford Cotton Manufac 
turers’ Association has given much time 
and study as to the valye and success 
of new production methods?.now in use 
in a number of competitive mills, and 
is convinced that when fully. installed 
by competent experts, the result is a 
scientific rearrangement of machinery 
and jobs, in. consequence of 
there is a_ saving of expense. 
Skilled labor, on the average, gets 
higher wages where this plan is put into 
effect. 


schedules 


which 
labor 


Accordingly, the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation proposes to the Citizens’ Media- 
tion Committee that the “Labor Special 
ization Plan” which was the subject of 
the conference, be promptly initiated 
under the advice and direction of com- 
petent engineers, wherever possible. 

Tentative specialization schedules can 
be worked out quite promptly. Re 
visions can be made as operations return 
to normal, and, by the adoption of this 
scientific specialization plan, where ap 
plicable, earnings are 
equal or more than previous to the 
readjustment of April. This is based 
on the experience of plants which have 
adopted this system. 


expected to be 


It must be remembered that such 
a plan where put in operation requires 
first a survey and study of each plant 
This may take weeks to complete and 
as there are not sufficient experts avail 
able, the survey of some plants must 
wait until the i 
complete. 


survey of others is 

Next, after the survey come the rec 
ommendations which may involve changes 
in machinery, or, in some more 
or less new machinery, to get the re 
sults aimed at by the engineers. 


cases, 


Then comes the rearrangement of the 
jobs in which the operative is guided 
by the engineer’s group until accustomed 
to the new conditions. 

This would be a serious 
mill only, but 
involves 26 mills and 


even more serious. 


undertaking 


for one undertaking 


this 
consequently is 


It will be expensive to install and will 
require special supervision to maintain 
successfuly and also will require a sub 
stantial period to get the system in full 
operation in all the mills, and obviously, 


immediate relief is needed to meet the 
present market conditions. 

We believe, however, that the plan 
has constructive possibilities and = are 
convinced further that when in full 


operation in all the mills that the aver- 
age earnings of the operatives will be 
as high or higher than before the strike. 

We therefore 
that the 10% reduction in wages an- 
nounced April 9, 1928, be accepted by 
the operatives and we agree to put into 
operation the proposed plan as quickly 
as possible. 


Acushnet Mill Corp. 


offer as an alternative 
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Booth Mig. Co. 


Bristol Mig. Corp 
Butler Mills. 

City Mig. Co. 
Gosnold Mills Co. 
Grinnell Mtg. Corp. 
Pierce Mig. Co. 
Hathaway Mig. Co. 
Holmes Mig. Co. 
Kilburn Mill. 
Wamsutta Mills. 
Nashawena Mills Co. 


New Bedford Cotton Mills Corp 
New Bedford Spinning C 
Page Mig. Co. 


Nonquitt Spinning Co 
Pemaquid Mill. 


Potomska Mills. 
Quissett Mall. 
Pierce Bros. Ltd. 


Sharp Mig. Co. 
Soule Mill. 
Taber Mill 
Whitman Mill. 
Neild Mig. 


JouN SULLIVAN, President 


Corp. 


12 New Bedford Fabrics No 


Higher Than Before Strike 
Began 
NEW Beprorp, Mass.—With a view 


to showing that prices on fine goods 
constructions typical of those manu 
factured by New Bedtord mills 
practically at the same level as when 
the New Bedford textile strike started 
more than five months ago, John Sul 
livan, president of the New Bedford 
Cotton Manufacturers’ 


are 


\ssociation 
has compiled comparative prices on 12 
different styles of gray goods pri 
duced normally in large quantities by 
the mills of this city. 

In several instances, Mr. 


points out, prices 


Sullivan 
are actually lowe 
\pril, just 
betore the This compilation 
apparently Mr. Sullivan's 
contention that he feared the mills of 
this city might not be able to 


than at the beginning of 
strike. 
bears out 


opel 
ate at all on the basis of the old wage 
scale. 
Confer on Hosiery Freight 
Rates in South 

ATLANTA, GA.—A new freight rate 
shipped 


mid-west 1s 


schedule on hosiery from 


southern points to the 


expected to grow out of a series O1 


conferences recently completed here 


manufacturers and 


group ot hicag 


I. P 


Haynes, executive vice-president 01 


between southern 
a representative 
business 


men, according to 


the Chicago Chamber of Commerce, 
who has been attending the conte 
ences here 

While Mr. 
what rates had been applied for in the 
new schedule, he announced that they 
were considerably than those 
now in force, and considered that they 
would put southern hosiery manutac 
turers upon even with 
manufacturers in competing for the 
mid-west — trade. The agreements 
worked out will be presented to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at 
a hearing to be held in Atlanta on 
Sept. 17, it was announced. 

No opposition is expected from the 
railroads on the proposed new hosiery 
rates 


Haynes did not. state 
lower 


terms eastern 
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Government Cotton Extimate 
Was 14.439,000 Bales 

The Government cotton report as of 
Sept. 1. released on Sept. 8, at 11 
a.m. (E. T.), is as follows: 
Ginnings to Sept. 1, 956,486 running 
bales 

Indicated total production, 14,439.- 
oo00 bales 500 Ibs. gross. 

Condition Sept. 1, 60.3% of normal. 

Indicated abandonment, 3.8%. 

Indicated area left for harvest, 44,- 
916,000 acres. 

Indicated vield of lint cotton, 153.9 
lbs. per acre for harvest. 

Bureau of the 
955,486 


Census re- 
running 
(counting round as half bales) ginned 
from the crop of 1928 prior to Sept. 
I, compared with 1,533,577 for 1927 
and 696,556 for 1926 


Census 


port shows bales 


An es- 
of normal 
an indicated United States 
production of 14,439,000 bales (500- 
lbs. weight), abandonment for 
the season of 3.8%, and an indicated 
of 44,916,000 
acres, are shown by the Crop Report 
ing Board of the U. S. Department of 
\griculture 
Details 
follow 
Number 
the 


September 1 


\griculture 


timated condition of 60.3% 
on Sept. 1, 


Department of 


£ZTOSs 


area left tor harvest 


the ginning report 
ot bales of cotton ginned 
growth of 


1928, and comparative 


trom 1928 prior to 


statistics to the corresponding dates in 


1927 and 1926 


RUNNING BALES 
Counting round as half bales and 
excluding linters) 


United States *606 , 556 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississipp 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Texas 


All other 


” * Includes 88,761 bales of the crop of 1928 ginned prior to 

Aucust 1 which was counted in the sunplv for the season of 
28, compared with 162,283 and 47,770 bales of the 
of 1927 and 1926, 


Eastern Carolina Div. of S. T. A. 
to Meet 
The 1} 


the Souther: 


istern Carolina division of 
\ssociation will 
Department of 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N. C., at 


lextile Exposition to be held in Green 


1 
Ville >» 


lextile 
meet in the Textile 


some date before the Southern 


trom October 15 to 20 


that 


tor this meeting will be 


\l (sregg secretary, said 
definite time 
te withit 


1 the next few davs 


Texas Textile Assn. to Meet at 
Waco. Oct. 5 and 6 

he Texas \ssociation, 
the 
meet 


Textile 
which Southern 


is afthhated with 


Friday 
5 and 6, at Waco, 

Clarke, general 
the C. R. Miller 


lextile Association will 
Saturday, Oct 
Hugh 


itendent of 


ane 


I~ 
L@Nas, 


with 
Supel 
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Mig. Co., and president of the Texas 
organization, presiding. 


New Cheney Patterns 


Offering New Group of Woven 
Pattern and Printed Goods 
Of considerable interest are the new 
drapery fabrics which Cheney 
have just added to their line of silk 
fabrics and which are being offered 

now to buyers. 
The patterns are for the most part 
from the futuristic modernistic 


3ros. 


and 


Silk Damask in Cheney Line of All-over 
Floral Pattern 


school and are fairly comprehensive 
in variation of designs. 

Shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations ot this collection. 
One is a sheer printed voile named 
“Merry Go Round” because of its all 
over pattern consisting of a modern 
ot wherein the simple 
beauty of curves is emphasized, This 
is being offered in gold, white, gray 
and tan. The other fabric pictured 
floral damask, the 
flowers and leaves being woven in an 


are two 


type design 


is a modernistic 


One of Cheney's New Printed Voiles, 


“Merry-Go-Round” 


all-over pattern. This is produced in 


combinations of silver and green and 
silver and cedar, 

Other patterns in this tvpe of fabric 
manufactured by Cheney Bros. con- 
at 
futuristic design of striking lines and 


harmonious colorings. 


sist of varieties geometrical and 


Morgan Knitting Mills, Newark, N. 
J., have added the manufacture of hos- 
iery to their regular line of sweaters. 


Cottons Gain in August 


Sales Were 112% of Production: 
Stocks Less at End of Month 
The Association of Cotton Textile 

Merchants of New York made public 
today its statistical report on the pro- 
duction and sale of standard cotton 
cloths during August. The report 
covers a period of five weeks and 
shows an improved trend. 

Production during the month 
amounted to 302,470,000 yards. Aver- 
age weekly production for the five 
weeks was 60,494,000 yards, as com- 
pared with an average weekly produc- 
tion of 72,275,000 yards for the first 
six months of the year. 

Sales amounted to 340,810,000 
yards, or 112.7% of production. Ship- 
ments amounted to 324,073,000 vards, 
or 107.1% of production. Stocks on 
hand at the end of the month were 
441,667,000 yards, or 4.6% less than 
at the beginning of the month. Un- 
filled orders on Aug. 31t were 288,- 
964,000 yards, an increase of 6.1% 
as compared with unfilled orders on 
Aug. I. 

These statistics on the manufacture 
and sale of standard cotton goods are 
compiled from data supplied by 23 
groups reporting through the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York and The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc. The statistics cover 
upward of 300 classifications or con- 
structions standard cotton cloths 
and represent a large part of the total 
production of these fabrics in the 
United States. 


of 


World Took Less Cotton 


Federation Figures Shows World 
Stocks to Be Reduced 

MANCHESTER, ENG. — Important 
statistics regarding the world con- 
sumption and stocks of cotton have 
been published by the International 
Spinners’ Federation. A cabled re- 
port of the data was published in these 
columns last week. The figures re- 
late to raw cotton only and do not 
contain linters or waste cotton of any 
kind whatsoever. 

The total world’s consumption of 
American cotton for the vear ended 
July 31, 1928. 
as compared with 15,780,000 bales in 
the previous season. The world con 
sumption of all kinds of cotton which 
includes Fi Indian 


25.540,00C0 


was 15,407,000 bales. 


ist and Fgyptian 
bales for the 
23.881,000 bales 
\s 
talling 
\merican 
cotton for the last six months of the 


cotton was 
last season as against 
months 


anticipated there has been a 


during the previous 12 
off in the consumption of 
seison. The total was 7,181,000 bales, 
as against 8,226,000 bales for the pre 
half The 
sumption, however, is not so great as 


vious vear. reduced con- 
anticipated for the world consumption 
of American cotton has only decreased 
by 373.000 bales as compared with 
1927. 

The total world mill stocks of 
American cotton on July 31, 1928, 


were 2,112,000 bales, as against 3.- 
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256,000 bales in 1927, a reduction o 
944,000 bales. The following tabl: 
gives the main details of world mi! 
stocks of American cotton. The com 
paratively small stocks held by th: 
mills in Great Britain are a particula 
feature :-— 

1928 
(Bales) 
713,000 

79,000 
327,000 = 572,00: 
984,000 1,394,00) 

East Indian cotton mill stocks ai 
1,728,000 bales, against 1,515,000 
year ago. 

Egyptian cotton mill stocks a1 
170,000 bales, against 210,000 twelve 
months ago. 

Total world’s mill stocks of a’ 
kinds of cotton on July 31, 1028, 
were 4,787,000 bales, against 5,407,000 
bales the previous year. 

Every cotton-consuming country in 
the world with the exception of Fin- 
land, worked short time in the spin- 
ning mills during the half-year. In 
Lancashire there were 54 mills in the 
American section with 2,790,000 
spindles completely stopped during 
the last six months owing to trade 
depression. 


1927 
(Bales 
958,00 
122,00 


Continent 
Great Britain 


Asia 


Capper-Kelly Resale Price Bill 
to Get Early Hearing 

Wasnincton, D. C.—The Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 
will be requested by Senator Capper, 
of Kansas, as soon as Congress con- 
venes for the December 
hold hearings on the Capper-Kelly 
resale price maintenance bill. Hear- 
ings were held by the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce last session and early action 
by the committee on the measure to 
protect the resale price of trade- 
marked and branded merchandise is 
anticipated. Senator Capper hopes 
that the Federal Trade Commission’s 
report of its investigation of the 
resale price maintenance practice will 
be ready when Congress meets, as he 
believes the information obtained by 
the Commission will valuable to 
both committees in considering the 
proposed legislation. Senator Capper 
has announced his intention of 
deavoring to bring the bill to a vote 
in the Senate before adjournment of 
Congress March 4. 


session, to 


be 


en- 


Wamsutta Bed Sheets Promi- 
nent Among Hotels, Clubs and 
Steamers 


New Beprorp, Mass.—The Wai- 
sutta Mill publicity department is dis 
tributing a booklet with photograp!is 
of many of the leading hotels of the 
country that have adopted Wamsutta 
percale sheets and pillow cases. New 
York City, with 13, is ft the 
leading cities in the compilation of 75 
leading hotels and 
Wamsutta are _ used 
The trans-Atlantic 
steamers of the French line are al-o 
listed as being equipped througho't 
with Wamsutta pillow cases and 
sheets. 


one ot 


exclusive cluls 
where sheets 
throughout. 
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THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Fluctuations in 
Chance for Sustained Advance, Seen by Dr. Haney 


Raw Silk, 
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HE silk business continues in a waiting 
attitude. It is waiting on the outcome of 
the Japanese autumn crop and on_ the 
.easonal development of the markets for silk 
goods in this country. Incidentally, too, there 
has been some doubt as to the results that will 
follow the opening of the National Raw Silk 
I:xchange in New York. Fluctuations in yen 
exchange have also been somewhat unsettling. 
The silk market has been relatively dull, with 
minor fluctuations, and at this writing there is 
nothing in prospect to cause any large change in 
either direction. 


Factors of Strength and Weakness 

Among the more significant of the factors 
tending to strengthen the silk market are the 
iollowing : 

(1) Silk is cheap. It is relatively the cheapest 
ot the textile fibers. 

(2) The unfavorable weather in Japan has 
caused uncertainty concerning the Fall cocoon 
crop. 

(3) Spindle activity in this country is well in 
line with wholesale silk sales, and stocks of 
yarns are believed to be small. There are signs 
of some recovery in spindle activity. 

(4) A large increase occurred in the “deliv- 
erties” of silk as reported by the Silk Associa- 
tion of America for August. 

(5) Japanese exchange has shown a little 
recovery. 

(6) The fabric business continues fairly active 
in quantity and there is a good demand for 
hosiery yarns. 

On the other hand, the following points tend- 
ing to keep the silk markets down should be 
noted: 

(1) Receipts at Japanese ports are heavy. 

(2) Stocks at Yokohama and Kobe are con- 
siderably above last year, in spite of the heavy 
shipments to the United States and Europe. 
The Yokohama stocks at the end of August 
were well over 32,000 bales. 

(3) The United States visible supply increased 
sharply in August due to heavy imports. 

(4) Prices of silk fabrics and yarns are low 
in comparison with the raw material, which is 
due in part to over-production. Spun silk 
margins are low, and thrown silk prices were 
lower at the end of August than at the beginning 


| { | Silk: Mach nery 
Activity , 








iN. Y. & Yokohama) 


although raws advanced during the month about 
1oc a pound. 


(5) The volume of trading in Japan has 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—SILK 


1. Supplies of raw silk seem too large 
to allow any sustained advance in price. 





2. The operating margins of the 
manufacturers of thrown silk and broad 
silk are so low that they indicate that 
demand is not great enough to carry 
the supply at higher prices. Broad silks 
of a good many sorts must be in over- 
supply, but yarn production has been 
low. 


3. Silk, however, is a relatively cheap 
commodity, and large “deliveries” and 
a little gain in spindle activity are tend- 
ing to support the market. It does not 
seem probable that any large decline in 
prices will occur. 


4. Relatively narrow fluctuations seem 
to be the logical prospect. 








shown some tendency to fall off when the Saiyu 
grade reaches 1,300 yen. 

It seems fair to conclude that the supply of 
silk is abundant while the demand for silk 
products is only fair and is relatively small in 
comparison with the supply. The latter con- 
clusion is indicated by the low margins of the 
manufacturers and the low rate of spindle activ- 
itv. This general condition is not favorable to 
an advance in prices, but present prices are so 
low that declines are not likely to go far. 


ocks of Raw Silk 
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rig. 1. RAW SILK STOCKS AND MACHINERY ACTIVITY: Stocks—N. Y. 
ind Yokohama, adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving aver- 
ige; N. Y. Stocks, Silk Association; Yokohama Stocks, H. L. Gwalter & Co. 
Machinery Activity—Composite of spindles and looms adjusted for seasonal 
ariation, Silk Association. Average 1923-1927 = 100 for both indexes. 
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Fig. 2. 


Statistical Position Weaker 

lhe domestic statistical position seems weaker 
than last month, and the error made in the 
figures of the Silk Association for July makes 
the showing tor that month somewhat less 
favorable than it originally seemed to be. This 
error was an over-estimate of some 3,000 bales 
in the July deliveries, which are now reported at 
only 40,931 bales, or a trifle under the figure for 
July, 1927. 

Our analysis of the August figures is as fol 
lows. In the first place, the imports made a 
sharp gain corresponding with the large ship 
ments from Japan. At 62,930 bales, imports 
were more than 12,000 bales in excess of the 
reported deliveries, which is practically as much 
as the excess a year ago. This fact may be 
taken either as evidence that Japan is glad to sell 
heavily even at low prices, or that importers are 
eager to buy on the ground that present prices 
are low, accordingly as one is pessimistic or 
optimistic. Probably the fact is that both angles 
are correct, which means that the situation calls 
for neither optimism nor pessimism but suggests 
that the recent range of prices is about right. 

In the second place, it is, of course, true that 
the excess of imports over deliveries is merely 
the equivalent of an increase in visible stocks at 
New York. These amounted to 50,975 bales, 
against: 38,866 bales in July, and 56,618 bales a 
year ago. Except for last year, the figure is the 
largest for the season that has appeared in many 
years. It is 10% under a_ year ago, but the 
visible stocks at that time were 102% larger 
than those at the same time in 1926. The rela- 
tion of stocks to deliveries is also noteworthy 
At the end of August the stocks were 100.3% 
of the deliveries which compares with 120% a 
year ago, 61% in 1926, and 73% in 1925. Cer- 
tainly the domestic supply seems ample. 

“Deliveries” in August show a large increase 
over July, and at 50,821 bales are 8% over 
August, 1927. The August increase shows that 
those who have been taking silk out of the visible 
supply are still able and willing to carry on. The 
deliveries, however, continue to run high in com 
parison with spindle and loom activity, which 
fact casts doubt upon their character as repre 
senting actual mill consumption. 

Total New York and Yokohama stocks at the 
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SESS S38 


Spindles 


Employment 
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INDEXES OF ACTIVITY IN SILK MANUFACTURING—Deliveries 
(heavy line). Bales, 1921 = 100 (Silk Association). Monthly figures, dotted 
line; three-months’ moving average, solid line. Broad looms, narrow looms, 
spindles, per cent active to total (Silk Association). Employment, number 
employed. Average 1923= 100 (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics). All 
indexes in Fig. 2 are plotted on a logarithmic scale. 
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beginning of September increased to over 
83,500 bales, against 68,500 bales in the preced- 
ing month and 82,600 bales a year ago. The 
average for the last three months has been 
about 35% 
largest on our record and, judging by the way 


above normal. This is much the 


that receipts have been running at Japanese 
ports, a further increase is likely to appear. In 
comparison with the general level of silk ma 
United States, 


somewhat excessive. Our 


chinery activity in the these 
stocks seem to be 
adjusted and weighted average index of the 
combined activity of looms and spindles is only 
about 3% above the average for the years 1922- 
1926, which may be accepted.as approximately 
normal for such activity. ‘(he two indexes are 
shown in an accompanying chart. It is difficult 
to see how silk prices can advance with such a 
pronounced and continued high level of stocks. 
lf the stocks at Kobe were included in these 
figures, the supply would probably appear to be 


still more in excess of current requirements. 


Spindle Activity and Wholesale Sales 
Recover a Little But Are Low 


Though irregular and = showing pronounced 
weakness around the middle of the month, silk 
prices in August closed about toc higher than 
it the beginning. The average for the month, 
too, Was a 
July Ihe 
$4.72, against $4.66 in July, and compares with 
Cracks: KA 


\ugust, which is only. slightly 


little higher than the average for 
Kansai Extra grade averaged about 
tbout $5.20 in) April averaged 
ihout $4.92 in 
ligher than the average for July. In neither of 
the last two years has the August level been 
tbove the July level and the small increase this 
vear seems to represent a real gain. In this con 
nection, we note that it is not unusual for 
periods of advancing stock market prices to be 


tollowed by a rise in silk prices 
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The second chart shows the trend of spindle 
activity and wholesale sales of silk textiles 
through July. In that month, both these indexes 
turned upward slightly. Spindle activity in- 
creased a little more than usual for the season 
and was the highest since last April. However, 
the index shows it to be only 82% of the 
average for 1922-1925 and it is still below any 
month in the three years 1925, 1926, and 1927. 
There is no appearance of a gain in spindle 
activity sufficient to bring an increase in silk 
Our adjusted index oi wholesale silk 
sales increased only slightly in July, and that 
only because the actual decline that occurred in 
July was a little less than usual for the month. 
Wholesale sales were at an annual rate about 
85% of the average for 1922-1925. 

The fact remains that wholesale silk sales are 
slightly above spindle activity, as judged by 
their average relationship, and this is slightly 
favorable. At least, spindle activity and sales 
ot silk goods are in good balance. The pros- 
pects are for relatively narrow fluctuations in 
the silk market during September with little 
change in the average for the month. 


prices. 


We con- 
tinue of the opinion that while there is no reason 
to anticipate any sustained advance in silk prices, 
they have seen their low point. 

As to broad silk, we infer from the fact that 
broad loom activity is so high in comparison 
with silk sales that some over-production con- 
tinues. The rough, but the 
divergence between the indexes of loom activity 
and textile sales is so great that this inference 
appears to be justified. It is also fairly clear that 
the manufacturers’ margins per pound of silk 
converted into cloth are low—probably hardly up 


comparison 1s 


to a profitable level on the average—which sug- 
gests that demand is weak in comparison with 
supply in the case of the average run of the 
more staple goods. <A slight improvement is in- 


dicated by the July data (which are the latest 


September 15, 1928 


available), but there is no basis for any re, 
strength in goods prices. 

Probably this is why the thrown silk pri 
have not responded to the curtailment in spin 
activity. Unquestionably the supplies of thro 
silk have been reduced, for weavers’ requi 
ments have for some months been relatively hi 
in comparison with the spinners’ output. But 
spite of the recovery in raws, thrown s 
markets have sagged since the middle of Augu 
Probably yarns must await some sustained rec: 
ery in goods markets before showing price gains, 


Irregularity and Divergencies in Manu- 
facturing Activity 

Our second chart shows the trend of activity 
in silk manufacturing. It is notable that broad 
loom activity has maintained a relatively hich 
level, while spindle activity has fallen to a low 
level. In July the percentage of hours active jor 
broad looms was 93 in comparison with &Q9.7 a 
year ago, while the percentage for spindles was 
62.7. in comparison with 74.9 last year. A 
similar showing is made when we compare thie 
averages for the first seven months of the year 

It will also be noted that deliveries were rela 
tively high in July and in the first seven months 
of the year, while employment in silk manufac 
turing was lower in July than a year ago and 
also averaged lower in the first seven months. 
The trend of deliveries has been slightly down- 
ward on the whole, while the trend of broad 
loom activity has held nearly level during the 
first seven months. Narrow loom activity has 
increased. Spindle activity has declined sharp!) 

The general picture suggests an over-produc- 
tion of broad silks. The sharp curtailment in 
spindle activity reflects the low margins earned 
by the spinners. Accordingly, as yet there appear 
to be no indications of strength in the broad silk 
markets, while the supplies of yarns seem to be 
so reduced that they are in a position to respond 
to any improvement in demand. 


Cotton Industry Activity Index for July 


OR the first time since July, 1926, the cotton 


industry activity index for the whole country 
has dipped below the base, 100, the index for July 
having been 9&8 as compared with 96 for July, 
1926. But compared with average activity for 
the last two years an index of 98 for July repre 
sents a very much greater decline in activity than 
did 96 in July, 1926, when referred to the very 
much lower average activity of the preceding two 
vears lhe closest parallel for the trends of the 
activity index for the last two years is found in 
the years 1922-24, with the difference that the 
trends during the last two years have been on a 
level approximately 20 points higher than those 
tor the years 1922-24. Bearing these points in 
mind, and assuming that August activity will show 


huz a moderate increase on that of July, if any, 


INDEX OF ACTIVITY 
Based upon average of active spindle hours per active 
spindle for period September, 1921 to July, 1922, 


100 226 
U.S. Cotton N. E. Mass. N.C. 
Daly; B9R2 2. 97. EA 81 78 «6118 
July, 1923........ 92 117 72 71 121 
July, 1924 80 95 62 61 94 
Sully, 1925. .:..:. 902 120 81 81 124 
July, 1926 96 116 73 730121 
July, 1927 110-133 84 83-135 
1927-28 

August 2: 92 95 146 
September ‘ 89 88 §=148 
October d 90 87 145 
November 88 85 146 
December ; 85 81 126 
January ; 83 147 
February 3: 84 137 
: 91 138 
75 128 
92 138 

88 : 

78 
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would seem to indicate that the recent protracted 
curtailment of production has proved effective 
and that we are now about to enter upon a new 
and more active cycle. 

The index of The Cotton-Textile Institute shows 
July activity to have been less than for any month 
since July, 1924, which was 65.78 as compared 
with 83.04 last July. It may be of interest to 
note that since the peaks of activity in March of 
last vear a decrease of 29.8% was shown up to 
August by The Cotton-Textile Institute’s index 
whereas the decrease figured by the TExTILt 
Worvp index was 24.6%. The trend is the same. 
and the difference is due to the fact that a some 
what different base is used and also to the fact that 
The Cotton-Textile Institute figures make allow 
ance for the variation in the number of days and 
hours operated each month. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
MASSACHUSETTS 


AVERAGE FOR YEAR 1921-2=100(U9) 


oe 


ONITED STATES 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


AVERAGE FOR OS FOR YEAR 1921-2=100 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf ~~. We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 








The Silk Exchange 


( NE more 
answered. 


asking : 


textile question has been 
For years, the trade has been 
“Should there be a Silk Exchange in 
this country?” Today there is a Silk Ex- 
change. 

The National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc., 
opened officially in its trading quarters in New 
York at 10:30 on Tuesday morning of this 


weel 


fc. 

The arguments in favor of organized trading 
in raw silk futures have been cited too often 
to bear repetition here. TEXTILE WorLp has 
been discussing this problem in its columns 
for many years. In 1923 an exhaustive article 
by James Chittick outlined the benefits which 
would result from such a development. Many 
columns have been printed in this publication 
both before and since that time. 

The actual organization which now exists 
gives every promise of establishing principles 
of fair play and of conducting this trading 
in a manner which will work to the best in- 
terests of all concerned. Furthermore, the 
inauguration of the movement seemed to have 
come at just the right psychological time. 
Men who opposed the idea of an Exchange 
not so long ago, are now ardent supporters 
of it. Obstacles which seemed insurmount- 
able before, now seem to require merely 
patient and conscientious effort for their solu- 
tion. Progress has been made in the work of 
establishment of grades and there is a new 
interest in the whole subject of silk classifica- 
tion. The Exchange, if properly conducted, 
should do much to foster this. 

Under these circumstances, those men who 
have expended so much of their time and 
thought toward the inauguration of the Ex- 
change deserve the appreciation and _ best 
wishes of all factors concerned in the develop- 
ment of the silk industry. 

* * * 


Cotton Goods Improvement 
HE August report on production and sale 
f standard cotton cloths prepared by the 
\ssociation of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York is encouraging in that it shows the 
average weekly production for the five weeks 
covered by the report as 60,494,000 yds. as 
compared with an average weekly production 
of 72,275,000 yds. for the first six months of 
the yvear—or a reduction of over 15%. This 
is marked evidence of the voluntary curtail- 
ment undertaken by the mills to strike a 
sounder balance between supply and demand. 
llowever, there are even more encouraging 
‘atures in the report. August sales were 
127% of production as against 84.5% in 
shipments were 107.1% of production as 
against 98.1%; stocks on hand at the end of 
\ugust were 4.6% less than at the beginning 
of the month and unfilled orders on Aug. 31 
were 6.1% greater than unfilled orders at the 
first of the month. 
These statistics bear out the general reports 





of improvement in the cotton goods market 
and strengthen the optimism of those who ex- 
pect the last six months of the year to repre- 
sent a decidedly better picture than did the 
first half. 

~ & @ 


The Need of Research 

66 PF NDUSTRIES that are well organized 

and expect to continue in the future have 
a weil organized research system. The textile 
industry is lagging behind. The New England 
textile manufacturers should get a committee 
of industrial chemists to study the fundamentals 
and tell them what science can do for the 
industry.” Thus in part spoke Harrison E. 
Howe, former secretary of the National Re- 
search Council, and editor of Jndustrial & 
Engineering Chemistry, at the convention in 
Swampscott, Mass., this week of the American 
Chemical Society. 

That we agree in large part with Mr. Howe's 
admonition is demonstrated by the numerous 
articles and editorials that have appeared in 
these columns for years and have been de- 
signed to awaken textile manufacturers to the 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Bearish reaction to 
Government's crop estimate of 14,439,000 
bales was disappointing to goods market. 
Reduction of fabric prices, however, has 
brought out business. Large yardage of 
64 x 60s sold at 74%4c¢. Denims reduced last 
week by 2c to basis of 17¢ on 2.208; some 
makers sold up for rest of year at once. 
Tickings cut tc and khakis reduced ™% to 
1Y%ec. Confidence is returning on lower 
basis. 

Wool Markets: Activity verging on chaos 
has followed the simultaneous opening by 
about 100 selling houses of spring men’s 
wear lines. Salesmen pressing for buyers’ 
attention clog offices and only the favored 
ones get attention. Buyers find all classes 
of goods offered and are confused. Prices 
show general readjustment, some up some 
down, and orders may be more scattered 
than last season. Stronger wool market and 
spinners’ curtailment keep yarn _ prices 
steady ; demand unimproved. 

Knit Goods: Makers of heavyweight 
underwear see gain in union suits over two 
piece this season. Buyers still operating 
for current fall. Pull-overs and_ shorts 
good for several more seasons unless 
damaged by avalanche of cheap,  sub- 
standard goods. Hosiery men see safety in 
turn toward conservative patterns in men’s 
fancy goods. Full-fashioned mills busy. 
Expect additional buyers to come to market 
next week. 

Silk Markets: Opening of raw silk ex- 
change in New York was feature of week 
Is the culmination of six months actual 
work and many year’s thought. Trans- 
parent velvets still sought in broad silk mar- 
ket. Satins hold position gained early in 
season. Printed lines of various sorts 
promise to hold good through the spring. 
No interest in georgettes. Stocks are called 
normal on most lines but light on velvets. 








need of fundamental and applied scientific 
research. That we are not'in complete agree- 
ment with Mr. Howe is proved by the 
numerous examples of successful scientific tex- 
tile research work that have been the subject 
of many of these articles; neither do we agree 
with him in his holding up of the New England 
cotton industry as the most horrible example 
of research backwardness; nor in his apparent 
assumption that chemical research offers the 
industry the greatest single hope of future 
success, but his emphasis upon the importance 
of the chemist may have been subtle flattery to 
his audience, for Mr. Howe must be well aware 
that the textile industry can never solve many 
of its problems without the aid of the physicist, 
the botanist, the biologist and other scientists 
and chemists. 

New England's need of scientific textile re 
search is no greater than that of the South 
and West, and that of the cotton industry no 
greater than that of the wool and silk indus- 
tries. It is a common need of all branches of 
the industry wherever located. Failure of tex- 
tile research to make greater progress in recent 
years undoubtedly has been due to the inability 
of manufacturers to envision the fact that in 
the solving of their most pressing problem it 
could hardly fail to prove of vast benefit—we 
refer to the excess productive capacity of the 
industry and the efforts to solve this problem 
solely through sales promotion efforts. In the 
development of new products and new uses 
for old products, fundamental and applied 
scientific research is a dire need. 

But while agreeing with Mr. Howe and other 
outside critics of the industry who deplore its 
apparent lack of interest in fundamental and 
applied scientific research, we do not agree 
with them in their assumption that the industry 
has not benefited enormously from the results 
of research. As a factory industry its history 
and development covers a period of nearly a 
century and a half and during this period by 
empirical or try-and-reject methods it has at- 
tained a high degree of perfection in its ma- 
chines and methods, and it is the superior of 
many other much younger industries that have 
taken much fuller advantage of fundamental 
scientific research work. Of the latter there is 
no more outstanding example in the textile 
industry than rayon manufacture, but in its 
knowledge of fundamentals, in its control of 
processes and in the production of finished yarn 
the latter is yet to attain a degree of perfection 
equal to that of the older branches of the 
industry. It is to be admitted, however, that 
with its research activities the rayon industry 
has progressed about as far in 25 years as the 
older branches of the industry have in a 
century. 

In applied research designed to increase pro- 
duction per operative and machine the cotton 
industry in particular has probably made 
greater progress during the last decade than 
at any time since the transition from hand to 
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machine manufacture, but this 


merely tended to accentuate the problem ot 
have 


over-production. There should 


equal 


applied scientific research that would provide 
the industry with new products, new finishes 
and new qualities, or improvements in old ones, 
that would create new uses and an expanded 


demand. 
Because research 
advantage to the 


general industry ; 


New Textile Style Trends 


Colors and Con- 
Materials 
12.—-The 
novelty of the moment is not so much 
line but in the color 
and color effect, declares the style ad- 
board ot the National .Asso- 
Cotton Manufacturers in 
monthly that or- 


Blended 
trasting 
DEPT, 


Subtly 


Boston, fashion 


in any change of 


VISOTY 
ciation of 
its 
ganization. 

“There is an entirely 
combinations,” 
group of 
definite 
gone past 
contract to 


report to 


trend 

according to this 
authorities. ‘The 
scheme has 
direct 
now a 


new 
color 

fashion 
compose color 
and also colors in 
each other. It is 
blending, such as 
with gray 
and 


subtle vero- 
beige 


ivory. 


case of 
green 
lemon or 


nese 
with 


gray, or 
brown 

Color is showing a distinct tendency 
to come out of its pastel hiding place 
and tell its own story. 

Costumes of Contrasting Materials 

“Materials are handled in the same 
way as colors. The dullness of jersey 
offsets the luster of artificial silk 
velvet. Rayon satin is combined with 
wool. 

“It is to be a big velveteen vear, 
both plain and printed. Many of the 
important French houses are empha- 
Chanel 
is running a series of evening dresses. 
Velveteen will be all the 
dence when it is rubberized for rain- 
fall as the coat looks just 
as well even if you do guess wrong 
on the weather. 

Dresses Fuller and Longer 

“More material is used in many of 


sizing models of this material. 
more in evi- 


coats this 


the new models both for evening and 
fullness is being 
given to skirts and from one of the 
representatives of the board Paris 
comes the report that skirts appear to 
but this is generally the 
case for autumn and winter. 
“American 
time to ‘nuances’ of 
clothes The 
ensemble idea is such a simple and ob- 
way for a woman to attain 
effects that it is unlikely that 
will be any dimunition of in 
in this country or 


daytime. (Greater 


be longer, 


women now have the 
the 


daily 


get some ot 


into their lives. 
vious 
smart 
there 
terest in it abroad 


for some seasons to come. 
Cotton Coatings 
‘The idea of having and 
coat of different materials but printed 
with the same design has been worked 


out in one of the lines prepared for 


dress 


the winter resorts and for spring. A 
coat, 
clubs, 
silk coat over a cotton dress is out 


of kev. 


woman seldom goes without a 


what with motors, country etc. 


The same is true of a woolen 


progress 


greater progress in fundamental and 


of this character is of such a 
because it 
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has contains no certainty 


been but the 


taking. 


Congress enacts 


bill 


Congress, 


was 


frock, but the 
cotton coat of sufficient weight over a 
lighter 
a fine 


coat over a_ cotton 
weight material like batiste or 
cambric is perfect. 

“Smart cotton costumes will also be 
seen in ensembles with a reverse print 
their appeal. The 
reverse print idea is that if the design 
is printed in red on a white ground, 
the design is also printed in 
white on a red ground and the lighter 
used for the bodice of the 
the jumper and the darker 
for the skirt with plain colored bind- 
ings matching the print as the only 
trimming. The same print as the 
skirt makes an effective little 
jacket or coat to wear over the frock. 


as the basis of 


same 


etfect is 


dress, or 


also 


‘Another idea which is regarded as 
excellent for cottons is a_ printed 
cotton with a one and a half inch 
plain-colored contrasting selvage on 
one side only. The design of the 
print is so arranged that the material 


of early 
sults; and because the cost is greater than any 
largest firms would care to finance, 
it is the logical subject of cooperative under- 
The initial financing of such a textile 
research program will be made possible when 
legislation 
Textile Alliance Foundation and making avoil- 
able a fund of approximately $1,300,000. 
introduced at the 
but was not reported out of com- 


mittee. 
tile 


successful re- 


the 
further 


establishing the 


Such 


last session of 


and 
with no 


both the 
» in the same dress, 


can be used 
lengthw. 
one being te wiser. With this 
material one can get a charming little 
dress with a contras:ing hem effect at 
the bottom of the skirt and contrast- 
ing bands on the sleeves, neck or 
bodice, or wherever they look best. 
Cotton for Men’s Wear 
“Cotton is being worn more by 
sportsmen. The latest thing for rid- 
ing coats and trousers among the men 
is hop-sacking and duck, the rough- 
ness of weave of both fabrics making 
them both attractive and_ practical. 
The vogue apparently had its origin 
in the hunting set in Virginia.” 


on cross 


World Bestos Corp., Paterson, N. J., 
is reported to have purchased the build- 
ing which it occupies for about $175,000. 
Other companies occupying the building 
will move when the leases expire and the 
World Bestos Corp. will pro- 
duction. 


increase 





Cotton Mill Round Table 


What Factors Are Particularly 
Stressed in the Cost Methods Pre- 
sented by Cotton-Textile Institute? 

-what recommendations are 
made in regard to item of deprecia- 
tion? 

‘See Sept. & issue of Textile World. nage 17) 

How Can Nomography Save Time in 
Making Textile Calculations? 

how is a nomographic chart 
used ? 

(See Sept of Textile World, pave 25) 

How Is Carborundum Being Used 
in Drafting Rolls? 


-what advantages are claimed ? 
See Sept & issue of Textile Wor'’ page 


What Qualities of Cotton Fiber ipo 
Most Important for Efficient Spin- 
ning? 

how can spinners and growers 
cooperate ? 

(See Sept. 1 issue of Textile World, 

What Methods Are Used by Time 
Study Departments in Creating 
Standards? 

what are the requisites of any 
wage system? 
See Sept. 1 issue of Textile World, 

Who Has Brought Out a 
Beater Guard for Openers? 

how does it protect the 
tive? 

{See Sept. 1 issue of Textile World, page 75) 

What Is the Cause of Chain Warps 
Sticking at the Beamer? 

is it due to practices in warping 
room or dyeing? 

‘(See Sept. 1 issue of Textile World, page 72) 

How Is an Effective Crinkle or 
Seersucker Stripe Woven in Tick- 
ing? 

—how should crinkle warp be de- 
livered ? 

(See August 25 issue of Textile World, page 55) 

What Is a Common Cause of 
Streaks in Plush? 

will mixed cotton or mixed yarns 
cause them? 

(See August 25 issue of Textile World, page 57) 
in Rayon Webbing? 

-will mixed yarns or uneven ten- 

How Are Cross-Bar Defects Caused 


& issue 


page 49) 


page 59) 


New 


opera- 


sion cause them? 
(See August 25 issue of Textile World, page 57) 
Is There Such a Thing as a Re- 
versible Huck Weave? 
—how many ends and picks in a 


repeat of a similar weave ? 
(See Aurust 18 issue of Textile World. page "5) 


What Twists Are Used in Yarns for 
Braiding? 


—in yarns for voile fabrics? 
(See August 18 issue of Textile World nage 55) 


How Is Crepe Twist Set in Yarns? 
—what shortening of yarns is due 
to twisting ? 

‘See August 11 issue of Textile 


How Should Rayon 
Handled in Winding? 


—where should tie bands be cut? 
(See August 11 issle of Textile World, page 49) 


Who Has Brought Out a New 
Humidity Controller? 
—how closely will it control rela- 
tive humidity ? 

(See August 11 issue of Textile World, page 53) 


What Type of Beater Is Best for 
Opening Dyed Stock? 
-how fast should it be run? 
(See August 11 issue of Textile World, page 55) 
How Can Interest in Safety Work 
Be Kept Up? 
—how can bulletin boards be made 
interesting ? 
(See August 4 issue of Textile World. pave 58) 
What Modern Material-Handling 
Equipment Is Used by a Southern 
Blanket Mill? 
—how is filling yarn conveyed 
from spinning rooms to weaving 


department ? 
(See Julv 28 issue of Textile World, page 25) 


How Can Quantity of Nap on a 
Fabric Be Measured? 

—why does new method make 
comparison of samples unneces- 


sary? 
(See July 28 issue of Textile World. pave 25) 


Why Is the Common Method of Cal- 
culating Spinning Frame Produc- 
tion Incorrect? 

—what allowance should be made 


for yarn contraction? 
(See July 21 issue of Textile World. 


World, page 4%) 


Skeins Be 


page 55) 


Mr. 
industry's 
and as president he could be depended 
to exe:t himself to the limit to see that 
Textile Alliance Foundation Fund is prey: 
conserved and adminisiered. 
industry 
efforts to 
search, although accepting this coming ad) 
ture in fundamental research as a stimulu 
individual effort. 
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Value of Silk Exchange S$. ; 
Rising 

Following the successful openi: 
the National Raw Silk Exchang 
Tuesday, the sale of two members 
new high price, was 
nounced Wednesday by Secretary 
fred H. Korndorfer. Edwin S. Bay 
sold his membership to Harold L 
Bache, of J. S. Bache & Co., for an- 
other, for $6,000, unchanged from the 
previous sale. Sukezo Yamada, of the 
Gosho Corp., sold his second member- 
ship to Sylvan E. Weil, of H. Hentz 
& Co., for another, for $6,750, an ad- 
vance of $750 over the previous sale 

National Raw Silk Exchange mem- 
herships were sold at $2,500 each when 
the exchange was organized last April 
and the last sale represents an ad- 
vance of $4,250 in price, or 170% 
On the basis of the last sale, the 265 
seats in the exchange have a combined 
value of $1,788,750, against an origi- 
nal investment of $662,500, or an in- 
crease of $1,126,250. 


one at a 


Awards 


Army 
tracts 


Stocking Con- 


Philadelphia— Durham Hosiery 

»., has been awarded contract to sup- 
ply the Army Quartermaster, 21st & 
Oregon Ave., with 376,390 prs., cot- 
ton stockings, unbleached, for enlisted 
men for which bids were opened Sept 
5. This firm submitted a bid of 
per pair. Ellis Hosiery Co., Philadel 
phia was awarded contract for fu 
aa 231,154 prs., woolen stock 
ings, their bid being 22.4c per pair 


So. N. E. Textile 
sumes Meetings 

The Southern New England Textik 
Club will resume its regular meetings 
at the Pomham Club, Riverside, R. ! 
Saturday, Sept. 29. As usual the di 
ner will be preceded by a luncheon @ 
and it is understood that the 
dinner committee, headed by forme 
president Henry C. Dexter, has on 
interesting features for th 
entertainment of those who attend 


Club Re- 


noon, 


or two 


Golden Rule Hosiery Co. Ha: 
Not Yet Elected a President 


It is stated by an executive of the 
Golden Rule Hosiery Co., Providence 
R. I., that Spencer H. Over has ee! 
elected to that company’s board 0! 
directors, but not to the presidency. # 
incorrectly stated in these columns !a*' 
week. The firm has no president fc 
time being. 
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Holds Inch Standard 


Coiton Trade Favor and Law Sets 
Inch as Measurement 

ASHINGTON, D. C.—The sentiment 
of the American cotton trade is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the official cot- 
ton standards which authorize the inch 
as the unit of measure of staple length 
instead of the millimeter, according to 
statement of Chester L. Finch, Assist- 
ant Chief, of the Enforcement of the 
Cotton Standards Act. 

Mr. Finch returned last week from 
a ten days investigation made by him 
and H. H. Clarke, of the U. S. So- 
licitor’s office here, into the use of 
standards at various points in the 
cotton belt. 

The Department, it was said, had re- 
ceived complaints from American 
shippers that illegal descriptions were 
being used. 

So far, Mr. Finch stated, no prose- 
cutions have been instituted. The 
trade, as a whole, he stated, favors 
the American standards and favors 
them in the description of cotton. 
Whether any action will be taken in 
the future is uncertain. 

If any wilful violations of the act 
are discovered, the Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. Finch said, will 
prosecute the offenders, as it is bound 
to do by the terms of the Cotton 
Standards Act. 

The investigation by the Depart- 
ment, it was explained, was brought 
about through the interpfetation placed 
upon millimeter standards representing 
the staple of cotton. 

In the European markets, where cot- 
ton is described in millimeters, descrip- 
tion is not necessarily understood in 
equivalent terms of inches, Mr. Finch 
stated. Consequently the cotton de- 
scribed is not the cotton sold. 

“When American cotton is de- 
scribed and sold in interstate com- 
merce, or foreign commerce, as a cer- 
tain length in inches,” Mr. Finch 
stated, “it must be exactly that length 
in inches.” 


Investigate Cotton Root Rot 


Austin, Tex.—In an effort to con- 
trol cotton root rot, which has been 
rapidly extending over Texas in the 
last few years, the United States Gov- 
ernment has joined the Texas Agri- 
cultural College and the University 
of Texas in their experimentations in 
several sections of the State. 

Paul R. Dawson, assistant — soil 
technologist of the United States di- 
Vision of fertility investigation, has 
assigned to field duty here and 


peen 
will take charge of the field laboratory 


Which is being established for chemi- 
cal research relating to cotton root 
rot. Mr. Dawson will continue the 
ferti'izer and other  soil-treatment 
tests which were begun last spring, 
It is 


xpected. 


lga Knitting Mills, Inc., Water- 
town, N. Y., have opened a new depart- 
ment tor the manufacture of silk 


ive : . . 
Adresse which is being operated at 
Capac 
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Meeting of Spinners’ Section 





S. T. A. Division 


Discusses Yarn 


Manufacturing Problems at Lake Lure 


NDER the leadership of Marshall 

Dilling of Gastonia, N. C. 
veteran officer of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, the Spinners’ Di- 
vision of this organization had a very 
interesting and inforniative section 
meeting at Lake Lure, N. C., on Sep- 
tember 7. Carl R. Harris of Coole- 
emee, N. C., president of the Southern 
Textile Association and past chairman 
of the Spinners’ Section, who was un- 
able to be present, requested Mr. Dill- 
ing to take charge of the meeting in 
conjunction with P. A. Smith 
Gastonia, N. C. 

As Mr. Smith was not present, Mr. 
Dilling handled the meeting alone and 
did a mighty good job of it. He called 
on the men present, numbering about 
150 overseers of spinning with a 
sprinkling of superintendents as well 
as heads of other departments, to pro- 
pound questions relating to cotton 
spinning which they wished discussed. 
Mr. Dilling got about a dozen ques- 
tions. The first discussed was the 
comparative value of lubricating front 
rolls on spinning frames with systems 
using grease under pressure or oil fed 
through a wick. 

Roll Lubrication 

G. T. Penland, overseer of spinning, 
Parkdale Mills, Gastonia, N. C., told 
the meeting that on account of having 
narrow stands on his frames he had 
been unable to get enough oil on the 
front rolls with the wick method of 
lubrication, but he was using this 
method successfully on his twisters. 
E. A. Franks, superintendent of 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., told 
the meeting that installation of the 
wick oiling system on spinning frames 
and twisters in that mill was giving 


of 


satisfaction. Mr. Franks warned that 
front rolls must be smooth and in 
good shape, else the wick oiling 


method would feed too fast. He said 
though that given smooth rolls the 
wick oiling method would increase the 
breaking strength of the yarn due, he 
thought, to keeping the front rolls 
continuously lubricated. A. P. Richie, 
superintendent of Dixon and Trenton 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C., told the meet- 
ing that he was running a test on the 
wick method of lubricating on two 
spinning frames and two twisters, but 
had noticed no increase in breaking 
strength. E. B. Brannon, overseer of 
spinning, Spindale (N. C.) Mills, 
said that the wick oiling system had 
given good results over a period of 
six months, these results including in- 
crease in breaking strength. (Chair- 
man Dilling remarked that he had in- 
stalled the system using grease under 
pressure on one of his spinning frames 
to test it and that three roller necks 
broke during the test. He could not 
say whether failure of the system to 
function was responsible for the break, 
however. 
Ball Bearings on Frames 
Passing to the next question, i. e., 


whether ball bearings on the cylinder 
shafts of spinning frames saved any 
power, W. E. Hammond, superintend- 
ent of Balfour (N. C.) Mills, told the 
meeting that spinning frames in his 
mill were fully equipped with ball 
bearings and had been run continu- 
ously day and night for four years 
without developing a single hot bear- 
ing. He had no data as to power 
saved because his mill started up with 
ball bearing equipped frames. Mr. 
Richie said that he had tested ball 
bearings on eight frames a year ago 


s 


and had saved one-half h. p. on a 
group drive of four frames. Mr. 
White of Shelby, N. C., added his 


testimony to that of Mr. Hammond 
that ball bearing equipped frames in 
his mill had run four years also with- 
out a single hot bearing. 


Conditioning Filling 


The best way to condition filling 
yarn so as to improve its weaving 
qualities by eliminating kinks and 
sloughing, came in for vigorous dis- 
cussion. C. S. Tatum, division man- 
ager, Consolidated Textile Corp., 
Raleigh, N. C., described equipment 
he had had built using live steam for 
conditioning filling. He said that 
despite precautions he had _ been 
troubled with the yarn sticking to the 
quills and that the quills themselves 
had swelled. It developed that he 
was using quills of the ordinary type, 
and he asked the experience of men 
present with quills of special types. 
Mr. Brannon said that he conditioned 
varn from four to six hours in a 
modified Parks-Cramer conditioner, 
but he used enameled quills with brass 
bushings instead of ordinary quills. 
N. G. Hardie, superintendent, Oconee 
Mills, Westminster, S. C., had also 
found enameled quills satisfactory and 
described the perforated box he used 
in his conditioning apparatus. He 
said that his yarn conditioner was con- 
nected directly with a steam line, but 
water was introduced into the steam 
and the temperature kept under 120 
degrees, so as to prevent. sticking. 
\nother member described a condition- 
ing system, the room being built like 
a fire-proof vault, the yarn placed in 
this room being sprayed with water, 
and then steamed. A vacuum pump 
removed the excess moisture. This 
member thought that a conditioning 
room of this kind was best because 
the yarn was left in it long enough for 
the moisture to have a chance to pene- 
trate. 

\ yarn conditioning machine of 
German manufacture, using a chemi- 
cal or chemicals to carry the water 
into the yarn during the conditioning 
process, was then described to the 
meeting by members. These men said 
that the German yarn conditioning 
machine was very simple in operation, 
but that it did the work in a very 


(1323) 41 


short time and delivered the filling for 
the looms in very much better condi- 
tion than it before treatment. 
One of the chemicals used in 
junction with the German yarn con- 
ditioning machine was said to prevent 
mildew. 


Was 


con- 


The cause of soft places in filling 
came up next for discussion. Mr. 
Franks thought they could be elimi- 
nated by removing bolsters and wash- 
ing both bolsters and steps with gaso 
line. In other words, keeping bolsters 
and steps clean would tend to elimi- 
nate the trouble. Mr. Penland sug- 
gested that it might be well to check 
all the drafting processes also. 

Spindle Speed 

A man now running his spindles at 
10,000 r.p.m., making 68s mercerizing 
twist combed yarn, asked what mem- 
bers thought the best spindle speed for 


this number. He learned that another 


mill was running this count with 
spindles at 10,500 r.p.m., and front 


rolls at 123 r.p.m., spindles being fitted 
with 1% inch rings. In response to 
another question on spindle speeds, a 
member learned that 30s carded warp 
was being run with spindles at 9200 
r.p.m., and front rolls at 120 r.p.m. 
The old question of filling wind vs. 
warp wind came in for some discus- 
sion, and it developed that a mill in- 
stalling the new high speed system of 
spooling had changed over from filling 
to warp wind but had used separators 
and kept the same speeds on warp 
wind, spindle speeds on its numbers 
ranging from 9000 to 9600 r.p.m. 


Cleaning Spinning Frames 
Cleaning spinning frames was dis- 


cussed. Chairman Dilling said that he 
had found the bunchless automatic 


cleaner very satisfactory on spinning 
frames, this system employing an elec- 
tric fan which runs continuously over 
the frames an endless monorail 
suspended from the ceiling. An ad- 
vantage mentioned was that the bunch- 
less cleaner traveled around the ma- 
chine every few minutes and did not 
give lint a chance to accumulate and 
be transferred to the yarn. General 
methods of cleaning frames, including 
blowing off certain parts of them with 
compressed air, wiping, brushing, etc., 
were described. 

The multiple system of spinning 
was being used in the mills with which 
a few of the men present were con- 
nected. D. O. Carpenter, overseer of 
spinning, Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, 
N. C., described the operation of the 
multiple system of spinning in that 
mill as follows: 

The frames contain 252 spindles and 
the spinners run twenty sides on 30s 
and 40s, piecing up ends, making laps, 
etc. The cleaners clean 
60 sides, ring rails and guides being 
cleaned while doffing. The multiple 
system is working well, Mr. Carpenter 
thought. 

A bobbin former, described as a re- 
cent invention which is designed to in- 
crease the amount of yarn on bobbins, 
came up for some discussion. 

A member told the meeting that he 
was having trouble with his spinning 


on 


from 20 to 


‘Continued on page 83) 
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Amory, Browne s Co. 


give the mills 
which they represent: 


1. Credit service of unusual scope; 


2. Selling service which covers every phase of the dry 
goods market, jobbing, manufacturing, retailing and 


foreign, insuring to each mill ample outlets and con- 
tinuous demand; 


3. The service of mill-trained experts who are competent 
to collaborate on plans covering labor, raw materials, 
mill location, construction, equipment, organization and 
control, and who are always available to any mill rep- 
resented. Such men may be used in any department to 
help in the solution of special problems for any necessary 
period of time. This service is free of expense to the mills; 


4. The benefit of a wide financial and mercantile acquaint- 
ance from which the best opinions can be obtained as to 
conditions and outlook, both at home and abroad, giving 


a sound basis for merchandising and manufacturing 
policies. 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Selling Agents for 
New England and Southern Mills 


Cotton Piece Goods Part-Wool Blankets 
Hosiery Dress Goods 


Nashua Mfg. Co. United Hosiery Mills Corp. New Bedford Spinning Co. 
Nashua Mills Boston Mfg. Co. Indian Head Mills of 
Jackson Mills Lancaster Mills Alabama 
Suffolk Mills Hamilton Woolen Co. The Quinebaug Co. 

Conestogo Mills (Southbridge, Mass.) The Wauregan Co. 
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B. B. Gossett of Charlotte, N. C. 
president and treasurer of Charwick- 
Hoskins Co., has been appointed assist- 
ant adjutant general by General H. R. 
Lee of Nashville, Tenn., adjutant general 
of United Confederate Veterans. Mr. 
Gossett will have the rank of brigadier- 
general and will represent General Lee in 
making preparations for the entertain- 
ment of the Confederate veterans during 
their annual reunion at Charlotte next 
May. 

\ rumor was current in Raleigh, N. C., 
this week that Stuart W. Cramer, of 
Cramerton and Charlotte, N. C., one of 
the most prominent textile manufactur- 
ers in the State, would be called upon 
to become the Republican candidate for 
Governor of North Carolina in the 
event that Herbert Seawell, of Carth- 
age, N. C., the present Republican can- 
didate, is forced to drop out of the race. 
Mr. Seawell’s health is in a percarious 
condition, following an operation several 
weeks ago. 


M. Van Gelder, who has been operat- 


ing the Empire Mattress Co. for 38 
years, is liquidating the business and 
retiring. Mr. Van Gelder plans to spend 


a year or two on a European trip. 


William L. Hayward, president of the 
Hayward Woolen Co., East Douglas, 
Mass., and Winfield S. Schuster, son 
of Walter E. Schuster, treasurer of 
the company, have returned from a 
month's tour of Europe. 


Spencer A. Reed, former president, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Athol (Mass.) Mfg. Co., Mrs. Reed 
and their daughter, have returned from 
a summer passed in Europe. 


Edgar A. Terrell, president of the 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
attended the meeting of the board of 
directors of the Lakes-to-Florida High- 
way Association at Hillsville, Va., 
\ugust 30 to make plans for a 
trom Charlotte to Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia, in October in observance of the 
opening of the Fancy Gap Route between 
these cities. Mr. Terrell has been a di- 
rector of the Lakes-to-Florida Highway 
\ssociation for a number of 


on 
tour 


years. 


Frank Roe Batchelder, president of 


the Mills Belt Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has been appointed by Gov. Alvan T. 
Fuller to the special commission “for 
mvestigation and study relative to the 
celebration of the tercentenary of the 
founding of the Massachusetts bay 
Seal on ° 

George R. Wallace, Jr., son of 


George R. Wallace, president of the 
Rodney Wallace Co., Fitchburg, Mass.. 

en elected a vice commander of the 
chusetts department of the Amer- 
Cal eg1on. 


Charles T. Plunkett, vice president of 
the Greylock Mills, North Adams, Mass., 


and \Irs. Plunkett, are passing a vaca- 


tion at Bretton Woods, N. H. 

H. E. Machold, vice president of the 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
's a (irector and principal stockholder 
m Empire State Insurance Co., of 

b Watertown, which was incorporated 
) under state laws last week. 

John F. Tinsley, vice president and 

£ener 


manager of the 


Crompton & 


Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., spoke on “What Should be the 
Company Policies in the Field of Em- 


ploye Training?” at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., on Sept. 12. 


C. C. Jantzen, secretary of the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore., 
with Mrs. Jantzen and daughter, Oneita, 
have returned to Portland from a trip to 
Hawaii. 


Edward A. Bigelow, treasurer and 
manager of the Hopeville Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., has resigned from the 
board of directors of the Channing Smith 
Textile Corp., Cherry Valley, Mass. 


B. H. Bristow Draper, treasurer of 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., Mrs. 
Draper and their son, B. H. Bristow 
Draper, Jr., have returned from a Euro- 
pean trip. 


F. R. Greene, treasurer of the Atlas 
Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., is 
spending a vacation at Paradise Valley, 
Washington, and other places of interest 
in the West. 


Gilbert H. Durston, advertising man- 
ager for the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., 
Amsterdam, N. Y., announces the ap- 


pointment of George A. McDonald as 
assistant. 


Frank Baldwin has been appointed 
general manager of the Chautauqua 
Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Harold J. Walter, general 


superin- 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, Fall Meeting, Georgia School 
of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 18, 1928. 


Alabama-Louisiana-Mississippi Section of Southern Textile Association, 
Annual Meeting, Huntsville, Ala., Sept. 21 and 22, 1928. 

National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Eighth Annual 
Field Day, Manufacturers Country Club, Oreland, Pa., Sept. 26, 1928. 
Textile Section, National Safety Council, Meeting, Pennsylvania Hotel, 


New York, Oct. 2-3, 1928. 


Texas Textile Association, Meeting, Waco, Texas, Oct. 5-6, 1928. 
Division, Southern Textile Association 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C 


Eastern Carolina 
later). 
1928. 
1928. 


Master. Mechanics Section, Southern Textile Association, Meeting, Green 


ville, S. C., Oct. 16, 1928 


Associated Industries of 


Southern Textile Association, 
Oct. 19, 1928. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Oct. 24-2 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utica; Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14-16, 1928. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers Division, Southern Textile Association, 
Fall Meeting, Greenville, S. C., November, 1928 (date to be set later). 


Power and Mechanical Engineering Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 


New York City, Dec. 3-8, 1928. 
1929. 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 
1929 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 


York City, May 6-11, 1929. 


., before Oct. 15, 1928 (date to be set 
Committee D-13, A. S. T. M., Fall Meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 10-11, 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


Massachusetts, 

Plaza and Brunswick Hotels, Boston, Mass., Oct 
Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical 

National Meeting, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17, 1928. 


Semi-annual Meeting, Greenville, S. 


5, 1928. 


Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, New York City, Jan. 17, 


tendent of the Uxbridge ( Mass.) 
sted Co., Inc., Mrs. Walter and_ their 
daughter, are 
Pueblo, Col. 


Wor- 


passing their vacation in 


B. F. Mitchell, superintendent of the 
yarn processing plant of the American 
Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C., 
has been elected a member of the Gaston 
County Democratic Club. 


T. J. Feeney, who was in the employ 
of the New England Southern Mills, 
Boston, Mass., for the past fourteen 
years, has accepted the position as super- 
visor of carding and spinning the 
Esmond (R. I.) Mills. 


for 


Julius A. Gebauer, Jr., has accepted 


the position as superintendent of the 
John Williams Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Arthur W. Currier, former superin- 
tendent of the Safepack Mills, Millis, 
Mass., has moved to Leominster, Mass. 


Webster E. Plaisted, superintendent 
of the Rochdale (Mass.) Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., is passing his va- 
cation at Ocean Beach, N. J. 


Glen Miller has taken the position as 
superintendent of the knitting depart- 
ment at the Fuld & Hatch Knitting Mills, 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


H. G. Park, formerly of Columbus, 
Ga., is now overseer of slashing at the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala. 

I. K. Edwards, overseer of 


carding 


Meeting, North 


Meeting, 
1928 
Engineers, 


Annual 
17-18, 


13th Copley 


Second 


A 





and spinning at the Clyde Mills, Ince., 
Newton, N. C., has resigned 

Charles B. Bragg, retired overseer 
for the M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Bragg, are 
passing the month at Crescent Lake, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Charles Thompson, who has been 
overseer of weaving at the Brookford 
(N. C.) Mills Co. No. 1 mill, has ac 


cepted a similar position with mill No 


T. C. Snipes is 
weaving at the F. W 
Greenville, S.C. 


Ask. Haney, overseer of weaving 
at the Jennings Cotton Mills, Inc., Lurn- 
berton, N. C., has 


NOW Ve 


Por 


rseer of 


Mig. Co., 


resigned 


S. L. Rice has been made overseer of 
weaving at the Blair Mills, Belton, S. ¢ 


Christopher 


A. Callahan, former 
chemist for the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., has succeeded Irv- 


ing P. Mason, Philadelphia, as overseer 


of dyeing at the Charlton Woolen Co., 
Charlton City, Mass. 
I. P. Fortner is now second hand in 


weaving at the Glenwood Cotton 
Easley, S. C. 


Mills, 


G. T. King, who is plant engineer for 
the Lancaster (S. C.) Mills, has 
been appointed chairman of the Master 
Mechanics Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile 


otton 


Association. 

H. H. Iller, master mechanic and chief 
engineer of the Newberry ot- 
ton Mills, has resigned. 


Cs SP & 


Edmund M. Brown, designer for the 
Hockanum Co., Rockville, Conn., has 
severed his connection with that company 


Ernest Eckert has taken the 
of designer 


position 


for the Hockanum = Co.,, 
Rockville, Conn. Mr. Eckert comes 
from Middleboro, Mass 


Frank Scoon has accepted thi 


position 


of designer for the Hanover (IIL) 
Woolen Mfg. Co. 

Charles Mount is now overhauling 
looms for the Pepperell Mig. Co, 
Opelika, Ala. 

Delivers Cottons from South 


Carolina to Chicago by Plane 


Fort Mitt. S. C.—Captain Elliott 
Springs, an official of the Fort Mill 
Mfg. Co. here, last Friday morning 


left here at 9 a. m. with a bundle ot 
colored sheetings, which the Fort Mill 
company is now making, and reached 
Chicago in the middle ot the after 


noon, a trip by train, which would take 
a continuous ride of nearly 40 hours. 
The sheetings, which are a new type 
ot colored goods the company is now 
manufacturing, were desired by a large 
store in Chicago, for inclusion in a 
textile exhibit. 

Captain Springs made this trip in 
« Reynolds Air Port from 
Winston-Salem, N. C., accompanied by 
« pilot. He keeps several planes of his 
cwn at his private air port here, but 
the Chicago store hired this plane to 
carry him and his product to Chicago. 


plane, 
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CORNING 
gives the Textile Industry 


a valuable new material 


GLASS . . smooth + diamond-hard + non-corroding 


highly resistant to chemical attack indifferent 
to heat and heat shock 


A more than 40 years of origi- 
nal effort in the development of 
special formulae and processes, Corning 
Glass Works has made glass an effi- 
cient, practical material for industrial 
use. 

The industrial glass products sold 
under the “PYREX trade-mark possess 
unique combinations of mechanical, 
chemical and thermal properties of ut- 
most significance to textile manufacturers. 

Their extreme hard- 
ness and permanently 
smooth surfaces make 
them invaluable for all 
machine parts that come 
into contact with threads 


of fabrics. High chemical stability 
makes them indifferent to the attacks of 
dyes and chemicals, and prevents dis- 
coloration of textiles. 

Manufacturers of textile equipment 
are utilizing PYREX glassware more 
and more to replace porcelain, wood 
and metal parts. 

Perhaps PYREX Industrial Glass 
Products can bring radical improve- 
ments to your equipment or ma- 

chinery. 

A booklet containing 
complete technical data 
on these special indus- 
trial glasses will be sent 
on request. 


and unaffected by constant contact with the 


dyes, these reels are supplanting porcelain 


*PYREX SILK Reels—Permanently smooth 4 Q) 
ee) 


reels in silk-dyeing machines. 


Corninec Guass WorkKs 


Dept. T-4, Industrial and Laboratory Division 
Corning, New York 


Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Comparative pH V alues of Starches Used by Some 


North Carolina Cotton Mills 





Including a General Non-Technical Explanation 


of What pH Control Is and Why It Is Useful 


REVIOUS articlest have de- 
scribed some of the tests made 
on the starches sent to the 
Textile School of North Caro- 
State College by the mills of 
North Carolina. This article will deal 
with the pH tests. When pH testing 
is mentioned to an uninitiated person, 
he at once throws up his hands and 
says that that kind of work must be 
done by the trained chemist. How- 
such is not the case; in fact, 
many of these pH tests were made by 
students who were using the roulette 
comparator for the first time. 

Dr. W. A. Taylor of the LaMotte 
Chemical Products Co. has written 
some very interesting and instructive 
matter concerning hydrogen-ion con- 
trol or, as we call it here, pH control. 
As we used the LaMotte apparatus 
at the school, we will quote from Dr. 
laylor’s writings as follows: 

“Acidity and alkalinity have been 
long recognized as important factors 
in practically all branches of research 
and industrial work. Industries have 
therefore used various methods for 
detecting and controlling acidity and 
alkalinity, they have learned 
from experience that this factor has 
a very marked effect on the yield and 
quality of their products, the growth 
of bacteria, ete. 


lina 


ever, 


since 


Explains Variable Results 


“While detection and control of 
acidity and alkalinity are of such uni- 
versal application, the real benefits of 
accurate methods were not fully real- 
ized until the past few years, due to 
the fact that the old methods of test- 
ing, such as by litmus and other test 
papers, and by titration, often gave 
erroneous and misleading results. AlI- 
though various workers were appar- 
ently maintaining the same conditions 
in a given operation, as indicated by 
the old methods, the application of 


hydrogen-ion control showed _ that 
the conditions varied greatly. This 


explains many failures and variations 
in results which could not 
he accounted for. 


otherwise 
In industrial work 
with hydrogen-ion control, operating 
conditions are not only very greatly 
simplified, but they can be duplicated 
ey ictly. 

‘It is almost as simple to make a 
ermination of hydrogen-ion 
is to take a measure- 
t of temperature; the only require- 
ts are that the operator be able 
‘ad and to match colors. 
veryone is familiar 
renheit thermometer. 


con- 


tration as it 


with the 
On this 
>» 32 degrees represents the freez- 
point of water. For sake of the 
tration shall that 


we assume 


sociate Professor of Dyeing. 


ne 16, July 14, and Aug. 11, 1928. 


By A, H. Grimshaw* 


values above and below 32 degrees 
represent degrees of heat and cold- 
ness respectively. Thus, any values 
higher than 32 degrees, such as 34, 
36, 40, etc., denote an increase in heat, 
the degree of heat increasing as the 
numbers increase. On the other hand, 
any values below 32 degrees, such as 
30, 28, 


20, etc., denote an increase in 


‘A pH value is therefore simply a 
number denoting the degree of acidity 
or alkalinity of a solution. 

‘In order that the worker may have 
some idea of the acidity correspond 
ing to various pH values, it may be 
stated that a solution which has a pH 
value of 


times acid 


pH 


of 5.0 is ten more 


one with a value of 6.0. 





The Roulette Comparator 


coldness, the degree of coldness 


increasing as the numbers decrease. 
Hydrogen-lon Scale 
“In a similar manner the degree of 
acidity or alkalinity of a solution is 
expressed by the hydrogen-ion scale. 
Instead of being called degrees, as in 


the case of the thermometer, the 
units on this scale are called pH 
values. It is apparent that it is not 
necessary for a person to know the 


derivation ot the term “degree Fahren- 
heit” in order to the 
temperature of a_ solution by the 
means of a thermometer. It is equally 
true that the worker need not know 
the meaning of the “pH” in 
order to use this method for measur- 
ing acidity and alkalinity. On the 
hydrogen-ion or pH scale, a value of 


This 


determine 


term 


7 represents neutrality. means 


that, if the material being tested has 
a pH of 7, it is neither acid nor 
alkaline. 

“Following the illustration of the 


thermometer given above, any values 
higher than pH 7, such as 7.2, 7.4, 
8.0, etc., denote alkalinity, the degree 
of alkalinity increasing as the numbers 
increase. Analogously, any values 
lower than pH of 7.0, such as 6.8, 
6.6, 6.0, 4.0, 2.0, etc., denote acidity, 
the degree of acidity increasing as the 
numbers decrease. 


\nalogously, a solution of pH 4.0 
indicates an acidity one hundred times 
as great as pH 6.0. A similar rela- 
tionship holds on the alkaline side of 
the scale. That is, a solution which 
has a pH of 9.0 is ten times as alka- 
line as one which has a pH value of 
8.0, ete. 


Indicators 
“The principle of making pH 
measurements is based on the 


tact 


that various indicators 


color when they 


change in 


are acted upon by 
ditferent 


Litmus 


solutions of 
alkalinities. 


various acidi 


ties or paper is 
probably the simplest and best known 
example of an indicator. Its 
change is from red to blue. That is, 
if litmus paper is dipped into an acid 
solution, it turns red. 


1 
color 


If it turns only 


slightly red, we sav the solution is 
“slightly” acid If it turns deep 
red, however, we say the solution is 
“strongly” acid Similarly, if the 


the solution 
alkaline. 
These are very vague and indefinite 
their meaning 
. fas : ° - 
enormously, depending largely 


paper turns blue, we say 
i 


s “slightly” or “strongly” 


terms and varies 
upon 
the personal opinion of the worker. 
Thus, what is “slightly” 


worker be 


acid to one 


might considered as 
“strongly” acid by another, and vice 
versa. 


“In making pH measurements, we 
substitute definite pH values such as 
3.0, 6.8, 7.4, 9.6, etc., for the indefinite 
terms “strongly” and “slightly” acid 
and alkaline. These pH values can 


be recorded and can be duplicated at 
any time by the same or different 
workers. 

other 
determin- 


and 
test papers can be used for 
ing the pH of a solution. In practi- 
cal application, however, the 


“Theoretically, litmus 


error is 


too great. One of the chief reasons 
for the inaccuracy of litmus is that the 
range is so wide that color changes 


are is pH 
unts to 3.8 pH 


is practically impossible to 


not distinct. This range 
4.60 to 8 4, which 


units. It 


amo 


tell the difference in the colors pro- 
duced by solutions having pH values 
which differ by 1.0 pH unit. In 
fact it has been shown in actual tests 
made on different solutions which 
specially prepared litmus indicated 
to be alkaline were really acid, and 


vice versa, when accurate pli meas- 


urements were made on the same 
solutions. 

“As stated above, litmus is very in 
sensitive, partly because it covers 
such a large range. In order to make 
pH determinations, it is therefore 
necessary to employ indicators with 


short ranges, so that the color changes 


are more distinct. This means that 
we need a number of indicators to 
cover the entire pH range 1.2 to 
$3.6." 


Acids and Alkalies 
We shall not go into detail to ex- 
plain pH the technically 
trained man as he can read up the 
subject, if he does not already under- 
stand it. 


values to 


However, we shall mention 
\ll liquids which con- 


tain water, according to the electroly- 


a few facts. 


tic dissociation theory, contain free 
H and OH ions, and when there are 
an equal number of each, then the 
solution is called neutral. If there 
are more H than OH ions, we have 
an acid solution, and if more OH 
than H ions, we have an alkaline 


solution. 
Strong acids, such as 


or sulphuric, will be | 


hvdrochlorie 


ighly dissociated 


in solution and give a_ tremendous 
number of H ions as compared to 
weak acids, such as acetic or formic, 
because these weak acids are not any- 


where nearly as much dissociated in 
solution. 

H-ion concentration deter- 
mined by titration; and as this H-ion 
concentration, and not the total acid- 
itv, is of 


not 


‘ the most importance in 
chemical reactions, it is readily seen 
why we wish to make pH determina- 
tions in many cases. Two solutions, 


one containing 


N/to sulphuric acid 
and the other containing N/to acetie 


(45) 
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Repuce your marking 
costs by branding your goods .... 


ths NEW IMPROVED way! 


Branding your products in the most 
practical, the most efficient and the 
most economical way means brand- 
ing them by the Vulcanart method. 
Manufacturers of textile fabrics are 
rapidly finding that to be true. One 
manufacturer cut his marking costs 


30°. Others are experiencing similar savings. 


For Vulcanart has overcome the handicaps of 
old marking methods by combining for the 
first time a chemically treated paper composition 
and an inking material of unusual properties 


developed in our laboratory. 


Cottons, woolens, silks, rayons— all kinds of 
textiles as well as hosiery dnd underwear should 
be marked in this modern manner. The print 
which a Vulcanart marker imparts to a fabric 
is one of individuality and distinctiveness, a 
mark that remains in clear, decisive outline for 
a limited period or for the life of your product, 


as your needs demand. 


Vulcanart is more than simply a process 
of applying identification marks. It is <n art, 


requiring creative designing of the marks and 


Kiles 


——_ 


extreme skill in the construction of 
the markers themselves. Further, 
the colors in which you obtain the 
markers are the result of careful 
study and painstaking effort in mix- 
ing in our own laboratory by our own 
experts. These charming colors lend 
an added touch of beauty to even the richest 
fabrics. To be sure of getting genuine Vulcanart 
markers, look for the pink paper composition on 
which the designs appear. This is an exclusive 


feature. 


Vulcanart is new—but it represents the 
experience of 21 years of successfully solving 
marking problems, some easy and some intricate, 
for leading textile and hosiery manufacturers. 
Today we continue to serve these same leaders, 


and many others. 


A request for further particulars regarding 
Vulcanart, the modern marking method, will 
prove advantageous. Will you call us in on your 
problem today? 

AMERICAN TRADE MARK CORPORATION 


254-256 West 31s: Street 
New York, N. Y. 


| ranart 


—THE_MODERN—MARKING METHOD 


IF IT’S WORTH MAKING, IT’S WORTH MARKING 
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acid, would be 
‘thod, but in 


equal by the titration 
H-ions, the sulphuric 
ould be many times the stronger. 

By electrical conductivity measure- 
ments, it has been found that the H- 
ion concentration of pure distilled 
water is  1/10,000,000. To avoid 
such large numbers, it was suggested 
to use the term “pH”, the pH value 
wing the logarithm of the reciprocal 
oi the hydrogen-ion concentration. 
This value is 7, and it marks the 
neutral point on the pH scale. 

It is readily seen from this that a 
solution having a pH value of 5.0 is 
ten times more acid than one having 
a pH value of 6.0, or one hundred 
times more acid than one having a 
pH! value of 7.0, if we think in the 
terms of the comparative number of 
H ions. The pH value on the alka- 
line side can also be readily estimated, 
as each full degree above a pH value 
{ gives an increase of the OH 
ions amounting to ten times the num- 
ber present in the degree just below. 


ot 7 


Roulette Comparator 


At the Textile School, the students 
used the LaMotte Roulette Compara- 
tor, of which a brief description will 
be given: In the illustration, 4 is a 
metal base topped with the metal 
band H. C is a wooden drum which 
revolves inside the metal band on ball 
bearings. On the front of the metal 
band H is fastened a block B which 
is drilled to hold three test tubes. 
Down inside the middle in the place 
marked D is a 40-watt Mazda lamp. 
The front part of the block B is cov- 
ered with etched glass, and in back 
of the block between it and the color 
standards is a piece of daylight glass. 
The drilled holes in block £8, the 
opening in band H, etc., are so ar- 
ranged that the light from the Mazda 
lamp can shine through the test tubes 
containing the samples and at the same 
time can shine through the indicator 
ampoules which are in the wooden 
drum C. The drum contains the indi- 
cator ampoules and distilled water 
ampoules. E marks a distilled water 
ampoule and F marks one containing 
an indicator. Every other ampoule 
in the roulette comparator contains 
distilled water, and the comparator 
contains three complete sets of indi- 
cators or colored solutions to cover 
whatever range happens to be needed 
in any particular work. 


Method of Using 
school we iound that the 
would be included in pl 
range covered by Bromcresol Green, 
Chlorphenol Red, Bromthymol Blue, 
and Phenol Red. Three of the above 
four sets were kept in the comparator, 
and the fourth was put in the place 
Oo! one of the others when needed. 
lhe test tubes used in these tests 
are graduated; and, to run the test, 
three of these tubes were filled with 
the starch solution made up as will be 
described later. Then the indicator, 
which a rough test had shown to be 
the proper one to use, was added in 
the required amount. Note: in box 
marked G in the illustration are shown 
the extra test tubes and the bottles of 
indicator. The indicator bottles have 


\t the 
starches 
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small graduated pipettes connected to 
rubber stoppers that the exact 
amount of indicator is added. 

The test tube containing the solution 
and the indicator is placed in the mid- 
dle slot of B, and the other two test 
tubes, which contain no indicator, are 
placed in the other two slots. Now 
the light is turned on and the drum 
containing the proper indicator am- 
poules is rotated directly back of the 
test solution. By looking through the 
three slots while slowly turning the 
drum, the color will change through 
the central tube until it exactly 
matches one of the tubes on either 
side of it, or lies between them. The 
indicator ampoules are marked in pH 
values, and, when the match is 
made, a reading is made directly of 
this pH value. In making the reading, 
the drum must be so turned that an 
ampoule of distilled water is always 
in a position directly behind the cen- 
tral test tube. The distilled water 
ampoules are used so that when look- 
ing through the pair of tubes contain- 
ing the solution and indicator, etc., 
there will always be the same materials 
in each combination or pair. It 
would not do to have one tube in one 
place and two in another, or to vary 
the color of the glass, etc. 

The color standards for the indi- 
cators are made up in specially con- 
structed insoluble glass of uniform 
bore and thickness. The nine color 
standards for any given indicator are 
made by placing 10 cc. of various 
solutions of the proper pH values in 
nine separate ampoules, adding ™% cc. 
of the indicator solution to each of 
them and sealing them. Each tube is 
then marked with the pH value corre- 
sponding to that of the buffer mixture 
which it contains. It is possible to 
make up your own color standards, but 
we purchased the ampoules as made 
up and certified by the company. A 
set of these color standards lasts a 
year under ordinary careful keeping. 


so 


Preparation of Starch Solution 


Of the 63 samples sent to the school 
by the various North Carolina mills, 
not all could be tested with the com- 
parator. For instance, one of the 
compounds contained blueing, another 
formed thick a paste. and our 
supply of others ran out before we 
reached this test. 

As a rule three students worked to- 
gether changing from one job to 
another in order to get experience at 
this method of testine. Ten grams 
of the sample was weighed out care- 
fully and paced in a verv clean beaker. 
Then go cc. of pure distilled water 
was added, and the mixture was 
stirred with the electric stirring appa- 
ratus for 15 minutes. Then the 
cloudy liquid was transferred to 
special wide-mouthed bottles, put in 
the Babcock Cream Separator, and 
given 70 turns. This caused the starch 
to settle, and the clear supernatant 
liquor contained the soluble acid or 
alkali. The three test tubes previously 
described were then filled to the mark 
with this clear liquor, and to one was 
added the required amount of the 
proper indicator and well shaken; the 


too 


TABLE 1 


COMPARATIVE pH VALUES OF STARCHES TESTED 
AT NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Our 

number Label on sa nple pH value 
31 Corn 68 
56 Corn 64 

58 Corn 68 

4 Pearl. 44 

8 Pearl 56 

12 Pearl 57 

13 Pear! 50 

43 Pearl 61 
49.. Pearl 60 
53 Pearl 50 

54 Pearl. 66 

62 Pearl 5.0 

19 Powdered §.7 

22 . Warp No sample 
25 Warp 62 

5 Thn boiling 

9 Thin boiling No sarple 
14 Thin boiling No sample 
15 Thin boiling 5 6 

17 Thin boiling 54 

18 Thin boiling 68 
35 Thin boil ng 50 

40 Thin boil ng 67 

37 Modified 48 
20 Fluidity 44 

24 Fluidity 5.4 

26 Fluidity 44 

30 Fluidity 67 

7 Fluidity No sample 
41 Thick boiling 6.7 


_ These were marked with tra‘e names, such as Huron, 
Victor, Star, Eclipse, Hawk, Douglass; and some had no 
nan e. 


1 50 

2 4.2 
34 41 

44 §.2 
59 42 

10 55 

23 53 
29... No sample 
47. 67 

48 5.1 

21 §.2 

27 63 

55 6.0 
63 48 
28 69 

45 67 

16 6 
60 6 6 
61 68 
38 64 
39 63 
42 65 
51 68 
52 66 

il Potato No sample 
32 Potato 67 
33 Potato 69 
50 Potato 7.0 

3 Compound 46 

6 Compound Too much 

blueing 
7 Compound For ed 
thick paste 

46 Com pound 60 
tube containing the indicator was 


placed in the middle slot and the other 
two in the other slots. The ampoules 
containing the proper indicator in 
their places in the roulette were now 
rotated slowly until a match was 
made. If the indicator used was not 
in the same range as the starch sam- 
ple, then another set of samples with 
another indicator was prepared. Each 
of the students matched the colors 
with the roulette and put down his 
results without consulting the other 
students. Then the results were com- 
pared, and it was found that, almost 
invariably, they checked. 

As distilled water after standing a 
while will absorb CO. gas and give a 
slightly acid pH value, each lot of 
freshly prepared distilled water was 
checked with the roulette, using the 
various indicators, and also with some 
of the starch samples previously run 
with other batches of distilled water. 
It was found that distilled water with 
pH value of 6.4 and 6.8 gave the same 
results with the same starch. This 
will be understood by any one who 
has studied the “buffer action.” 

All beakers, glass rods, etc.. that 
were used in these tests were always 
washed with distilled water. 

A table showing the results as ob- 
tained with these tests accompanies 
the article and will show the compara- 
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tive pH value of the different starches. 
Various Methods 


The following remarks are the ones 
made by various starch firms in reply 
to Dean Nelson’s inquiry as to their 
method of determining pH value. 
These firms who helped us by send- 
ing in replies are the firms from whom 
the mills in North Carolina stated that 
they had bought the samples used in 
these tests, and included the Corn 
Products Refining Co., Keever Starch 
Co., Piel Brothers Starch Co., Arnold 
Hoffman and Co., A. E. Staley Mig. 
Co., Stein Hall Co., Penick and Ford, 
and Clinton Corn Sirup Refining Co. 

Reply 1: It is important to ‘deter- 
mine whether a starch is alkaline or 
acid, because the resulting starch 
pastes have different characteristics, 
depending upon the degree of acidity 
or alkalinity. We are in the habit of 
reporting the pH value of the starch. 
This is obtained by the indicators 
recommended by Clark and Lubs in 
their book on hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration. Ten grams of the starch is 
shaken up with about 100 ce. of water. 
The suspension is then either allowed 
to stand until the starch settles, or the 
clear water is separated by a small 
laboratory centrifugal. The pH is 
determined on the clear supernatant 
water. No filter paper is utilized, be- 
cause it was found that this modifies 
the pH_ noticeably. 

Reply 2: No pH test; use method 
of filtration with N/1o acid or alka- 
line solution, using methyl orange as 
an indicator. 

Reply 3: The acidity or alkalinity 
is usually determined by titration 
rather than by the pH test. Ten 
grams are mixed with distilled water 
free from CO,, using 200 cc. Phenol- 
pthalein is added, and it is titrated 
with N/5 KOH solution, stirring con- 
stantly until the pink color remains 
for two minutes. The number of ce. 
of N/5 KOH used times .008 divided 
by 10 and multiplied by 100 is the 
percentage of acidity of the sample as 
SO,;. This will be below .1% on raw 
starches and less than 
verted products. In dealing with 
alkaline starches, use N/5 H.SO, in- 
stead of the KOH, and calculate to 
alkalinity using the factor .oo&8 and 
reporting as NaOH. 

Reply 4: About 8 test tubes 5/8 in. 
by 6 in. with a mark corresponding to 
5 cc. are needed. Procedure: Six 
grams of the starch to be tested is 
heated with 100 cc. of conductivity 
water on a steam bath until thoroughly 
pasted; while still hot, 5 cc. of the 
paste is poured into several test tubes 
and allowed to cool. To determine 
which indicator to use, 5 cc. of con- 
ductivity water is mixed with the con- 
tents of one of the tubes and % cc. of 
the indicator thought to cover the 
range is added and the approximate 
pH value obtained from Clark’s color 
chart. Five cc. of buffer solution 
covering the range of 8/10 of a unit 
of pH in steps of 2/10 of a unit is 
added to five of the tubes of starch 
paste. After thoroughly mixing and 
adding ™ cc. of the indicator, the 
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.25% on con- 
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T is the trade-mark of National . . . identi- 
fication of a service intimately connected 
with important problems of the textile in- 





shinning, sibaediiiamedeaiaiye. dustry . . . of resources commensurate with 
ing, Weighting, Finishing and Printing the responsibility. 

The Scope of NATIONAL Service National, through its reputation, immediately 
PIECE DYEING HOSIERY suggests the valuable scientific spirit in DYE- 
eomcnaNene: aeaneneen ING, WEIGHTING, FINISHING and PRINTING. 
FINISHING SKEIN SILK ‘ , : 
ROLLER AND RAYON AND Appraise the quality of workmanship 


BLOCK PRINTING CELANESE 
KNITTED FABRICS —MOITRE an excellence that returns an extra profit to 
MIXED GOODS 


the manufacturer. 


NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 


5 COLT STREET, PATERSON, N. J. 


New York Salesroom: 102 Madison Avenue 


fabrics bearing this mark. Invariably it is of 





Works: Paterson, N. J.. Dundee Lake, N. J., Allentown, Pa 
Canadian Branch: 
DOMINION SILK DYEING AND FINISHING COMPANY, LimMIrep, DRUMMONDVILLE, P. Q., CANADA 


PORONTO SALESROOMS MONTREAL 


-» Williamsport, Pa. 
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reviously prepared tube is matcied 
vainst these standards. 

lhe standard will not keep and must 
e used fresh. If several samples of 
tarch furnished from the same source 
ith different fluidities are to be 
‘sted, due to difference in the opal- 
scence of the paste, separate stand- 
rds may have to be made up for each 


imple. The least count of the 
iethod should be between 1/10 and 
10 of a unit. Nore: the pH of 


ur starch varies between 5 and 5.6, 
lepending upon its previous history. 

Reply 5: We make no pH tests. 

Reply 6: The only pH test made 
iere iS approximately, for comparative 
purposes, as follows: A 7% paste is 
made by cooking starch in water with 
constant stirring until well gelatinized. 
“Neutral distilled water” is used. 
This paste, while still warm, is poured 
into the depressions on a spot plate 
and colors are read with various in- 
dicators. The pH of various starches 
varies with the uses for which it is 
manufactured. Thin-boiling starch 
usually has a slightly higher pH than 
untreated starches. 

Reply 7: We do not make a pH 
test our starches, we find it 
nuch more convenient to keep track 
t the acidity using phenolpthalein as 
n indicator. For this purpose, we 
veigh out ten grams of starch, add 
about 250 cc. of water, bring to a boil 


on 


as 


adding a little phenolpthalein  indi- 
cator, and titrate while hot to the 
faintest discernible pink color. Ac- 


cording to this test our acidities will 
average about .085% as HCl. 


Notes 

Dr. W. R. Catheart says: ‘“Not- 
withstanding claims to the contrary, 
no commercial starches are strictly 
neutral. Starch is normally very 
slightly acid, and, if alkaline, has 
been intentionally given this reaction; 
a strictly neutral starch will gradu- 
ally acquire a slight acid reaction. 
The normal acidity of starch is about 
06%.” 

Walton, on page 
Comprehensive Survey 
Chemistry,” says: 


iss -of “A 

of Starch 
“Tf the degree of 
acidity of potato meal is measured by 
direct titration with normal KOH 
solution, an agreement with the com- 
position of the ash is obtained only 
when there are no- mechanically 
associated proteins in the meal. The 
amino acids obtained by decomposi- 
tion of the proteins, as is well known, 
exhibit acid as well as basic proper- 


ties and thereby prevent accurate 


easurement by direct titration. The 
rue reaction of such starches can 
herefore be established only by a 


letermination of the pH or hydrogen- 
1 concentration.” 
lf the reader should wish to secure 
niormation on any of the tests given 
this article, the author will be 
eased to forward inquiries to the 
oper authorities. 


Berkshire Felting Co., Danbury, 
nn., has incorporated with a capital of 
000 to manufacture felting, The in- 
porators are: H. H. Berry, D. A. 
ng and H. A. Berry, all of Danbury. 
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Many Irregularities in Cotton 
Processes Should Be Overcome 


By Albert 
NE of the leading subjects 
controversy 


for 
among textile engi- 
neers today is the question of what 
cotton opening layout is most desir- 
able. Many disagree as to what ma- 
chines should be included in the lay- 
out and how they should be arranged. 
TEXTILE Wor-p has published several 
articles in recent months 
upon this subject.* Here is another. 
It is hoped that, rather than add to 
the confusion, it will help to clear the 
air by bringing another experienced 
man’s opinion to the attention of the 
industry. It is often difficult to deter- 
mine positively and immediately whose 


touching 


idea is the best, but usually a. free 
discussion helps eventually to bring 
forth a correct conclusion. Those 


who are on the right track are often 
able to strengthen their arguments by 
studying the opposed opinions. Doubt- 
lessly many will disagree with the 
arguments contained in this article. — 
Editor. 

Need Better Card Sliver 


Recent discussion on various ques- 
tions regarding cotton spinning with 
the younger generation of experts, 
and the reading of several articles on 
long drafting and the elimination 
of the draw-frame and fly-frame 
processes, lead me to think that a lot 
of the present-day experimenting is 
mere repetition of what was tried out 
years ago. To try at present to elimi- 
nate draw frames or doubling in the 
frames without having made any 
advance in the evening of the card 
sliver of 25 or 30 years ago is start- 
ing in the wrong place. My meaning 
is this—that evolve 
some system that gives us a regular 
card sliver all through the day, we 
shall have taken a big step toward the 
elimination of some of the subsequent 
processes. 

Credible and authentic records of 
what was tried out vears ago I know 


as soon as we 


are difficult to obtain, and I think 
there is a good reason for this. As 
we know, cotton spinning is not an 
exact science. Crop variations, clim- 
atic conditions, ginning, and other 
matters over which we have no 


control enter to complicate the work 
of the mill overseer. 
experiments conducted on a_ small 
scale and under ideal conditions very 
often turn out very differently when 
tried under actual mill conditions. It 
is more often the result of experience, 
and not experiment, that 
ing is made. 
Experiments with more than three 
lines of rollers in the fly 


Results from 


good TOV- 


frame were 
carried out vears ago with our present 
fluted bottom rollers and leather top 
rollers along with various systems of 


*“Efficiency of Opening and Cleaning 
Machinery,” by J. W. Cooper, Feb. 4, 1928. 


py. 156: “Onenine and Picking Layouts.” 
by Edwin D. Fowle, Feb, 11, 1928, p. 13, 
end Mar. 17. 1928, p. 50: “Onening and 
Cleaning Cotton,” by Thomas Hagan, May 


5, 1928, p. 149. 


Thompson 


weighting. If 1 remember correctly, 
four lines of rollers were used on silk 
frames. The long drafting using the 


apron type of rolls was introduced 
into Lancashire, England, about eight 
years ago, but did not meet with much 
success. 

Dividends from Card Room 

We used to say that dividends are 
made in the card room, and this also 
still holds, because the only economical 
way to obtain a good yarn is to have 
the best possible roving we can get 
from the stock used. It is 
economy to buy a 


false 
low-grade dirty 
stock and try to work it with insuf- 
ficient or unsuitable preparatory ma- 
chinery; this sounds obvious, yet it 
is not an uncommon condition to find. 
A dirty finisher lap is made and the 
card is expected to do the work thar 
should be done in the picker room. 
Not only must we reduce our card 
production, but we must increase the 
and irregularities in the 
and get bad work right 
On the other hand, it is just 
as bad to subject good clean stock to 
too much preparation in the picker 
room or to ill use it in 
through the card room. 


unevenness 
carding 
through. 


its passage 


One mill is actually making at the 


present time a 1o-hank yarn made 
from a 2%-hank roving, made in turn 
from a .63 double slubber roving. See 
what is happening in this case. Not 


only are we using an excessive draft 
in the card room, resulting in a poor 
roving, and a small draft in the 
spinning room, but we are making too 
fine a for the counts spun, 
which means we are wasting about 
150 r. p. m. of the spindle in unneces- 
sary twist. Such practices as these 
excused as being conveniences, 
etc., but they are expensive. The varn 
to be spun should not be the only point 
to be observed in the buying of cotton, 
but the lavout of the preparatory ma- 
chinery should be considered as well. 


roving 


are 


The preparation of cotton for card 
ing to my mind is the most essential 
part of making a good roving, and I 
think where we want to experiment 
and look for improvements is in the 
mixing and picking rooms and in the 
cards. As I said previously, when we 
get an even card sliver right through 
the day, some of the subsequent pro 
cesses will be automatically eliminated 


Irregularities at Card 


Now the reasons for drawing and 
doubling at the various processes is 
to average out the irregularities of 
the sliver from the card, and _ to 


parallel the cotton fibers. I am told 
that from photographi¢ tests the card 
sliver appears to be the evenest sliver 
in the mill. It may be so, but what 
occurs through the day? A lap put in 
the card is supposed to be near a 
standard, savy a \%4 Ih. 
I have seen laps 
with 


on either side 


of a certain weight. 


as good as can be made our 
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prese ickers tested ichine 
that indicated on a el weight 
of the cross section as t! nrolled, 
and variations that wou! ean one 
pound on either side idard 
were not unusual. The > dropped 
in and pieced up, we get several vards 
of uneven sliver, and the » prob 
ably licks, where it has bee: ughl 
handled, for the first lave: <now it 
should not be so. but speakin 
of what actually occurs in the dav’s 
working. 

Laps straight off the picker are put 
in along with laps that | been on 
the cards all night, or all week-end, or 
have stood two or three days in differ 
ent degrees of humidity here is the 
loss in weight of the sliver after 


stripping, where continuous 
not used. 
insufficient 


strippers 
There is trouble f 
stripping. here 
variations in weight due to insufficient 
grinding or neglect of grinding, and 
litferent 
cards—one just ground, the next one 
not ground for a month ne card 
with a new fillet and others with fillets 


twenty or more years old 





are trom 


are 


to conditions of the wire on 


here are 


slivers taken from rooms where there 


is a high percentage of humidity along 
with 


slivers from rooms with a low 
percentage. 
\ll these irregularities occur and 


have to be overcome. They are recog- 
nized and minimized as far as 


in the more modern mills 


possible 
by attention 
to details, and the correct planning of 
the mills right from the foundation. 

Lancashire Methods 

writer is familiar with 
the mills of Lancashire, 
England. The reasons for many prac- 
tices in this locality, as doubtlessly in 
all others, are not always apparent, 
and custom has made then 


The 


ditions in 


con- 


1 almost un- 
noticeable. For instance. in carrying a 
lap from the picker room to the card, 
it is carried on the head, only a simple 
thing, but there is a for it. 
The picker and rooms are 
arranged on the same floor level and 
that level is the ground where there 
is the most natural humidity and the 
least variation in that humidity. It is 
not chance, convenience, or any other 
thing that has established: this practice 
in Lancashire, but it is the result of 
experience in making the best roving 
out of the cotton we have in the 


t 


reason 
card 


mix- 
ing room. 


Stripping is done to suit the class 


of cotton 


used, not the number of 
times one can get around with a 
vacuum pipe. Grinding is more fre- 
quent on American medium counts. 
Three-quarters of the cards are 
ground each week. After a certain 
number of years all the cards are re- 


clothed, not one picked ut 
there. One firm I kn 
every five years: 


here and 
reclothes 
anot! 
The best-paid help in 


ler, ten vears. 
ing-spinning 
backs 
of the cards and-do the grinding and 
stripping. 


mill are the men who attend the 


Layouts 
The finisher lap we 
picker room is not a 


the 
great ileal differ- 
ent today from what it was 25 vears 
ago; there has been no great improve- 


get from 
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nent. What I mean is this: The 
iicker still consists of a four-lap feed 
except in the case of the single pro- 
ess), beater, cages, and calender 
‘ollers. A recent machine supplied by 

prominent American firm of ma- 
‘hinists has reverted to the same 
pedal-tripod regulator or evener that 


was introduced 25 years ago. A new 
ypener with hopper feeder, evener, 
Buckley beater, and blade beater, 


looked upon as something new by the 
young experts, is almost identical with 
the Buckley opener of 25 years ago. 
There is still something to be said for 
the old system of bale breaker, hopper 
feeder, lattice feeder, dust trunks, 
and exhaust opener for cleaning or 
making an even opener lap. 

A layout sometimes used here is a 
hale breaker feeding into a vertical 
or Crighton opener and then on to a 
distributor to the hopper feeders. To 
obtain a regular feed to the Crighton 
a creeper lattice is attached to the 
hale breaker. In my opinion this is 
not an ideal practice, for this reason: 
The hopper bale breaker was designed 
in the first place with a large hopper 
to hold quite a large weight of cotton 
from the bale. It enabled one to put 
thick layers from seven or eight bales 
at one filling. This was rolled over 
and over by the apron and we got a 
very fair mixing. A damper in this 
hopper to control the creeper lattice 
takes up a large amount of the hop- 
per, and the result with the lattice is 
that there are only portions from two 
or three bales in the hopper at once. 
The object of the hopper is thereby 
defeated. 

The position for the Crighton 
opener that I prefer is after the hop- 
per feeder or lattice feeder. This 
gives an even, light feed and makes 
the most of the opener. It prevents 
running the bale breaker inefficiently 
or, if running it at full capacity, pre- 
vents overloading the Crighton. 


Experimental Bale Breaker 


At this time I shall mention a bale 
breaker made by Platt Bros. about 25 
years ago. I remember only one be- 
ing built and it was not adopted, but 
it is interesting to consider. An im- 
mense kind of cradle that held six or 
seven bales was moved backwards and 
forwards over pronged or claw roll- 
ers, which clawed the bales, tearing 
pieces out. The pieces of cotton 
dropped on to a traveling lattice, 
which delivered them to the mixings. 

In conclusion I should like to sug- 
gest one line of thought to our younger 
generation. Have we reached finality 
in the feeding of the card? Is the lap 
as we know it today the best possible, 
most regular, economical, and con- 
venient method of transferring the 
‘otton from the opening or picker 
room to the card? 


Liddle & Michael, Amsterdam, N. 

are now operating near capacity 
ith an enlarged working force. 
Mechanicville (N. Y.) Knitting Co. 
running on full time weekly sched- 
‘s after the annual shutdown for vaca- 
n and repairs. 


} 
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Arkwrights’ Applicant Investigates 
Moisture in Yarns and Raw Stock 


N a series of tests, undertaken tostock 8.8 per cent cotton regain, it 


qualify for membership in the Ark- 
wrights, the research organization of 
the Southern Textile Association, 
William B. Hodge, vice-president of 
the Parks-Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., submits some very interesting and 
valuable data on the comparative 
moisture contents of market yarns 
ready for packing, samples of yarn 
having been taken from 20 to 30 mills. 

A summary of this work by Mr. 
Hodge, who is a textile engineer of 
recognized ability, is given below. 
Readers who are interested in exam- 
ining the details of the tests on each 
sample of yarn, may secure them by 
applying to J. M. Gregg, secretary of 
the Arkwrights, 519 Johnston build- 
ing, Charlotte. (It is requested that 
the report of the tests be returned to 
Mr. Gregg promptly.) 

Mr. Hodge’s report of the results 
of these tests is as follows: 


Raw Stock Included 


I have tabulated these yarns in 
somewhat more detail than the 
signment specified, because it was fre- 
quently possible to secure additional 
data than that required by the single 
measurement that the assignment con- 
templated. It frequently happened 
that the atmospheric conditions could 
be easily taken, and at the very be- 
ginning of the test it appeared that 
the moisture in the raw stock might 
be quite as interesting a factor as the 
moisture in the finished product. 

Then, too, the question of mois- 
ture in the finished product would be 
influenced to some extent by the pres- 
ence or absence of humidifiers, and in 
many cases it was possible to make a 
notation as to whether or not there 
were humidifiers in the finishing and 
packing departments, and whether or 
not they were in operation at the 
time the samples were secured. 


as- 


In Terms of Regain 


While the assignment called for 
“moisture content,” yet I have ex- 
pressed the moisture in terms of cot- 
ton regain. Strictly speaking, moist- 
ure content and cotton regain are not 
identical, but cotton regain is so com- 
monly accepted as the commercial ex- 
pression of the moisture in the stock 
that I have used that term through- 
out the paper. 

It must be borne in mind in con- 
nection with all these results that this 
cotton regain or moisture in cotton 
which is exposed to the atmosphere 
is constantly changing, increasing 
and diminishing as the humidity of 
the air rises and lowers. It should also 
be remembered that air at a given 
temperature and humidity will not 
produce the same regain or moisture 
in the advanced stages of manufac- 
ture as it does in the raw stock; that 
is, if an atmosphere of 70 degrees 
temperature and 65 per cent relative 
humidity will produce in the raw 


will only produce a cotton regain of 
7.5 per cent in some of the twisted 
yarns, and even less than that in some 
of the heavy ducks. Consequently. 
mere atmospheric temperature and 
humidity conditions are not alone 
sufficient to give an exact value to the 
equivalent cotton regain in the fin- 
ished product. 

Then again, cotton regain in the 
stock lags behind the. atmospheric 
condition. Even raw stock does not 
immediately take on the cotton regain 
that the temperature and humidity of 
the room might indicate. In room 
conditions where humidity and tem- 
perature are both fluctuating, as they 
are so constantly doing, the cotton 
regain of the yarn or cloth will not 
necessarily be what the atmospheric 
conditions would indicate. It is some- 
times higher and sometimes lower. 
The only true test of the cotton re- 
gain or moisture in stock is to actually 
dry out a sample of the product, and 
securing its dry weight, subtracting 
that from its normal weight. the 
difference divided by the dry weight 
gives the correct cotton regain. 

Again in cloth mills where high 
humidities and regains are carried in 
the weave room if the finished cloth 
comes into the cloth room and is im- 
mediately baled, it frequently happens 
that the cloth considerably 
higher regain than the atmospheric 
condition of the cloth room predicts. 


has a 


Many Vagaries 

And so, in order to get a true in- 
sight into the vagaries of cotton re- 
gain both in the raw and_ finished 
stock, far more considerations are in- 
volved than merely drying out the 
sample and determining its regain. In 
fact, such a determination, in order 
to be accurate, would be so extensive 
as to be far beyond the scope of any 
such investigation as this present one. 

The method of securing the samples 
for this paper and the testing of the 
same was as follows: 

An average day chosen— 
neither a rainy one nor one unusually 
dry for the particular season. 
a warehouse bale, just as it was 
opened, a sample of raw cotton was 
taken from near the center of the bale, 
and immediately placed in an empty 
fruit jar, the cover of which was 
quickly attached and sealed with a 
rubber seal, to make it air-tight. 
Usually more than one sample was 


was 


From 


taken, in order to secure an average 
result. The dry- and wet-bulb tem- 
peratures were frequently read from 
a sling psvchrometer and made note 
of at the time the sample was secured. 
Then, proceeding to the finishing 
department, a sample piece of yarn 
either from a cone, skein, or bale, just 
as it was ready for shipment or use, 
was taken off in a similar manner and 
placed in a similar jar and sealed air- 
tight. 


One 
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The samples were then brought back 
to the laboratory and carefully trans- 
ferred to the baskets of the drying 
oven, and quickly weighed, so as to 
prevent any change due to possible 
ditference in atmospheric room con- 
ditions. 
only 


The time of initial weighing 
requires some ten seconds, and 
during that period no appreciable 
moisture escapes from the samples. 
With delicate balances the sample is 
then continuously weighed in an in- 
creasing temperature until the sample 
no longer loses weight at a tempera- 
ture of approximately 215° F. The 
ditference between the dry and the 
normal weight, divided by the dry 
weight, represents the ectton regain. 
On trips where it was found pos- 
sible to secure samples from cloth 
mills, both raw stock, varn on the 
bobbins and cloth from the cloth room 
were taken in glass jars in the same 
manner, and in most cases atmos- 
pheric conditions were noted at the 
same time. These tests have also been 
included in this paper, from which it 
is hoped that some additional light 
will be thrown on the actual regain of 
the finished yarn that goes into the 
cloth from the spinning room, as well 
as the regain of the cloth itself, as be- 
ing shipped. 
Results 


As will be noted, there were 38 
tests made on yarn mills, and 357 tests 
on cloth mills. 

The average regain in the raw stock 
in the yarn mills was 8.92%. 

The average regain in the ‘raw stock 
in the cloth mills was 8.94%. 

The average regain of all samples 
of raw stock was 8.93%. 

The average regain of the finished 
yarn as shipped from the yarn mills 
was 5.37%. Note: 
result that the 
paper called for. 

The average regain of the finished 
yarn in the cloth mills was 4.73%. 

The average regain in the finished 
cloth as being shipped from the yarn 
mills was 6.6%. 


This is the only 


assigninent of this 


Effect of Humidification 

The average cotton regain of finish- 
ed yarn in yarn mills where humidi- 
fiers were running was 6.95%. 

The average cotton regain of yarn 
in varn mills where humidifiers were 
not in operation or not installed in the 
finishing department was 4.44%. 

Gain through operation of humidi- 
fiers—2.5%. 


Average cotton regain in finished 


samples of cloth where humidifiers 
were not running in cloth room— 
5.67%. 


Average cotton regain of finished 
cloth in mills where humidifiers were 
running in cloth room—7.58%. 

Difference in regain due to opera- 
tion of humidifiers—1.g1%. 


Remarks 
It should be borne in mind that the 
samples taken from the yarn mills 


varied from coarse to fine counts, as 
well as single and plied, as shown in 
the tabulation. In the cloth mills, the 
finished product varied from a loose, 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Will Southern Mill Men Wait? 


—_— of 
Southern cotton mills have been 
mighty patient with the machin- 
ery and supplies industry. Today 
more than half the active spin- 
dles are South, and more than 
two-thirds of the spindle activity. 
Year by year it has become in- 
creasingly evident that the indus- 


try should move South. 


Yet only a few far-sighted ma- 


chinery houses have recognized 


the inevitable,—and prepared to 


follow their market. 


How much longer will the 
Southern executive keep his pa- 
tience with heavy freight charges, 
long delays, poor service—all 


because an industry clings to a 


, [~ 
fa h 
I~ ff 
. } 


Send for this Booklet! 


It contains the fundamental 
facts about Atlanta as a loca- 
tion for your Southern 
branch. 

=. 


location whence its customers 
have fled? Not long. Already 
Southern supply houses are get- 
ting business that used to be 
yours. Already the men your 
salesmen meet are showing signs 
of impatience that will soon turn 


to action. 


From Atlanta you can cover 
practically the whole new textile 
area overnight. In the Atlanta 
Industrial Area you will find the 
labor, the raw materials, low-cost 
power, low taxes, low building 
costs—and many other factors 


that will pay for the move, and 


make operation here more prof- 
itable. 


Approach this subject with the 
greatest skepticism. Demand 
facts and proven facts. We are 
ready for that, and without charge 
or obligation the Atlanta Indus- 
trial Bureau will undertake to 
give you, dollar for dollar and 
item for item, tangible proof of 
the profits you may expect to 
make from a move to this city. 


All correspondence in_ this 
matter will be held in the strict- 
est confidence. You may write 


fully and confidently. 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
196 Chamber of Commerce Building 


industrial Headquarters of the South.— 


ATLAN ZA 
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Trademarking Method 


Paper Composition and Special 
Inks Work Rapidly 

The American Trade Mark Corp., 
254 West 31st St., New York, are 
announcing a new improved method 
of applying trade marks, identification 
marks, truth marks, and other marks 
of recognition to fabrics of a woven, 
knitted, or felted character. The 
method is also practical for marking 
hosiery, leather, and other manufac- 
tured products. 

The “Vulcanart” method, as the new 
process is called, uses a paper com- 
position, especially constructed and 
treated, and inking materials of un- 
usual properties which are chemically 
mixed and prepared according to ex- 
clusive formulas. 

Results of tests are said to have 
shown the Vulcanart marker efficient 
in application to the merchandise and 
in the final result which appears on 
the material. The nature of the pink 
paper composition is such that it holds 
the ink readily, yet transfers it to the 
fabric willingly without excessive heat 
energy. Thus, rapid application is at- 
tained, and scorching or burning of 
fabrics is eliminated. With the new 
method, intricate and detailed designs 
are claimed to reproduce in exact out- 
line, with excellent legibility. A wide 
variety of attractive and_ practical 
colors in which the new markers are 
available enables manufacturers, it is 
claimed, to identify their fabrics w:th 
distinctiveness and originality. 





Height Gauge Attachment 


For Combination Squares and 
Sets—Two Sizes 

The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., of 
Providence, R. I., announces a new 
height gauge attachment No. 465 for 
combination squares and sets. This 
attachment is used on the blade of the 
combination square and makes the 
tool a height gauge. The vertical 
height of the scriber point is read 
directly. A feature of the attachment 
is its ability to be used at all positions 
from the extreme top to the bottom 
of the blade. It is also reversible and 
can be used on either side of the 
blade. This gives the greatest pos- 
sible range of measurements. 

The frame of this attachment is 
drop forged and has a 
japanned finish. 


smooth 
The pointer is made 
of high quality steel, hardened, tem- 
pered, and ground. The inside end of 
the pointer projects from the body of 
the attachment to the edge of the 
blade so that the height at which the 
pointer is set can be read very easily. 

This attachment is handy in making 
comparative measurements, finding 
heights or projections from plane sur- 
faces, etc. It is made in two sizes, 
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Height Gauge Attachment for Combination Squares and Sets 


one of which, No. 465A, is for use on 
Brown & Sharpe combination squares 
or sets having 9” blades; and the 
other, No. 465B, is for use on Brown 
& Sharpe combination squares or sets 
having 12”, 18”, or 24” blades. These 
attachments cannot be used on Brown 
& Sharpe combination squares or sets 
having heavy blades. 





Cleans Faller and Brush 


Time Saved by New Machine in 
Worsted Yarn Mills 

A new machine for cleaning the 
brushes, fallers, and gills used in 
worsted yarn manufacture is being 
introduced to this country by Alfred 
Suter, textile engineer, 200 Fifth Ave. 
New York. It is known as the “Frid- 
lin.” This work usually has been done 
by hand, and has been found to be a 


Machine for Cleaning Brushes, Fallers, and Gills 


tedious job, taking considerable time. 

The new machine is claimed to en- 
able an operator to clean 25 sets of 
brushes in 15 min., clean them more 
thoroughly and uniformly, and save 
the brushes considerably. The clean- 
ing brush is mounted on a box which 
serves as a reservoir or hopper for 
the brushed-out waste, which is kept 
clean. A second brush mounted in the 
cover is used when cleaning the fallers 
and gills. 

The construction of the machine is 
claimed to be simple and efficient. It 
is said to be easy to handle, and the 
savings in labor are believed to be 
well worth consideration. The floor 
space occupied by the machine is 20 
by 33 ins., and it is 4o ins. high. The 
fast and loose pulleys are 8 ins. in 
diameter and 2 ins. in face, turning at 
100 r.p.m. 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

FEEDING attachment for knitting ma- 
chines 1,682,050 W. Nebel, Char- 
lotte, Pt. 

KNITTING machine, Round. — 1,682,087. 


EK. E. Muller, Chemnitz, Germany 
MACHINE for 

1,682,487. A. 

England. 
SPINNING and doubling frames, Pressing- 


finishing textile fabrics 


Crompton, Manchester, 


off device for tubes and yarn bodies ot 

1,682,156. E 

Germany. 

1,682,309. M 
Switzerland. 

Tempe, Loom. 1,682,582. C. EF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

\V HEEL for pressing the empty tubes upon 


Toenniessen, Tubingen 


SPOOL. Schoenfeld Zurich 


Sloan, 


the spindles of spinning and doubling 
frames. 1,682,155. E. 
Tubingen, Germany. 

YARN and the like, Hank of. 
G. Sayler, Zittau, Germany. 

THREADS, Coating for textile. 
E. Pohl, New York, N. Y. 

UNDERWEAR sizes, Device for computing 
1,681,740. N. G. Myers, New York 
Assigned to B. V. D. Co., Inc., New 
York. 

WARP-DYEING machine, 1,681,516. E. E. 
Carlson and L. A. Stead, Chester, Pa. 
YarN, Process and apparatus for making. 
1,681,234. J. A. Heany, New Haven, 
Conn. Assigned to. World Bestos 

Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


Toenniessen, 
1,682,631. 


1,681,745. 


Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Green- 
wich, N. Y., has completed extensive im 
provements to plant property which have 
been under way for several months. A 
large warehouse was remodeled during 
the alterations. 


Principle of Brush-Cleaning Operation 
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The Simple Logic 
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of Georgia Development 


Cheap raw materials 
Low cost, abundant 
Power 
Low building costs 
Low taxes 
Tax exemptions 
Community 
cooperation 
Growing market 
for product 
Adequate railroad 
service 
Modern port facilities 


Has Your 
Present Location 
these Assets? 
Low production costs 
Plentiful and 
adaptable labor 


as a Textile Center 


HERE is no mystery to the rapid 

growth of industrial Georgia. The 
mills in other sections find competitors underselling them, and 
making a profit. 


Analysis finally pins the blame on location---and they cast about 
for a better one. 


Engineering surveys show that Georgia offers the ideal combi- 
nation of major industrial advantages, with the outstanding advan- 
tage of a great labor reserve. Tests with small units show that 
Georgia plants pay---and permit competitive marketing. 


And so they move, bag and baggage, to Georgia. 


More New England spindles have come to Georgia than to any 
other Southern state during the past five years because Eastern 
executives have learned these facts, and chosen Georgia on a 
profit-basis. 


As the result of three independent engineering surveys, we are 
ready to give you accurate data on locations in Georgia. We can 
tell you which locations are most suitable. We can assist your 
own engineers in their work. And we will do it gladly. 


This cooperation is available to any interested executive either 
through our New York office at 120 Broadway, or direct from the 
home office of the Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


INDUSTRY PROSPERS 


| _ 


September 15, 1928 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


° Te . T 
Running Edge Wires in Narrow 
Fabrics 

Technical Editor: 

We have experienced considerable 
trouble running edge wires in a web, a 
sample of which is enclosed. We have 
tried various sizes of wires, also cat- 
gut. The wires break and also cut the 
reeds, and the reeds cut the catgut. We 
have tried running the wire with and also 
on the opposite harness of the last end, 
in the same dent, and also in an extra 
dent. We have tried springs to take up 
the slack as the harnesses change, ‘all to 
no avail. Can you give me any informa- 
tion as to how edge wires are success- 
iully run; also what gauge and kind of 
wire (the size of the! loop is not im- 
portant) would be best suited for this 
type of web? (6580) 
We see no reason why there should 

any extraordinary difficulty in 
running edge wires in this fabric. We 
do not wish to appear pedantic, but 
we suspect that the trouble is not due 
to the type or gauge of wire emploved 
but to some other cause. 

It has been our experience that 
oftentimes this trouble is caused by 
too great a difference between the 
width of the woven goods and the 
width of the material in the reed. 
Such a condition requires an excessive 
tension on the filling to pull the web- 
hing in to the required width, and 
the sharp bend that the wires have to 
undergo when the lav comes forward 
snaps the wires, or causes such great 
pressure of the reed against the wires 
that after a while the reed breaks. 
Catgut also will break under the same 
conditions. 


be 


We would suggest reeding the warp 
to more nearly the width of the woven 
goods, weighting the warp quite 
heavily (for this is a rugged webbing 
and will stand much weight), and the 
use of a steel dent reed. Then if it is 
tound that edge wires are really neces- 
sarv, or, if for other reason 
their use is imperative, we would sug- 
gest a .026 edge wire (about No. 22 


B. & S. gauge) similar to the kind 


some 


manufactured by the Oakville Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
With the proper reading, proper 


weighting of the warp, and ordinary 
tension on the filling (due allowance 
heing made for the type of goods), 
there ought to be no undue trouble 
experienced in running the edge wires. 

The wires are usually run in the 
lent bevond the outside ends, and it is 
idvisable. where trouble has been en- 
‘ountered, to draw them on the harness 
farthest from the reed, or even to set 

special harness back where the lift 
in the edge wires will be centered be- 
‘ween the weaving point and the 
joint at the back of the loom where 
the strings from the edge wires are 
astened. The wires should weave 
he same as the outside ends with only 
hed enough allowed for them to 
clear the shuttle. 
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Specky Appearance on Wool 
Fabric 
Technical Editor : 

I am enclosing herewith two swatches 

of cloth made from the same lot of fill- 
ing, and would like to have your opinion 
as to what causes the difference in the 
finish. You will notice that piece marked 
“A” is fairly clear of specks, while piece 
“B” is very specky. Piece “B” is fulled 
in slightly narrower in width than piece 
“A". In your judgment would this be 
sufficient to cause the difference? The 
goods are laid 36 in. wide in the reed. 
_ The filling in these goods is made 
from cotton, noils, and wool, and in 
order to get a cleaner piece of goods 
would you recommend a narrower width 
in the reed with less fulling, or a change 
of stock? Would it be possible to eli- 
minate most of these specks in the card- 
ing? Any information you can give me 
in regard to making a clean piece of 
goods of this character would be ap- 
preciated. (6575) 

The difference in the finish of “A” 
and “B” samples is caused by the 
extra fulling that the “B” sample re- 
ceived. This causes the wool 
(which evidently is rather coarse and 
nubby ) in the filling to sprawl or felt 
on the face and back in a mottled 
effect which gives the specky or mot- 
tled appearance. 

We would not recommend a change 
in reed width with less filling, but a 
change in the wool or noil fiber would 
help materially. Careful attention to 
carding the filling out finer would help 
greatly ; look to the proper 
blending in the mixing picker, which 
will also help out in the mottled ap- 
pearance in the finished fabric. 


also 


In order to eliminate the present 
specky or mottled appearance, give 
the fabric one or two runs over a 
wire brush to raise the specks, or 
over a straight napper. Then shear 
down as close as vou can but leave 


nap long enough to cover up well. On 
the left side of “B” sample we have 
made an experiment to show in the 
extreme what can be accomplished by 
the above method. 


* * * 


Silk Constructions in 


Mills 
Technical Editor: 

In published statements of goods’ 
prices one finds fabric constructions 
which originated in silk mills but the 
prices certainly are in line with cotton- 
mill costs. For instance, consider the 
rayon and silk twill, 40 in., 120 ends. 
150 denier A _ Viscose, picks, 3 


Cotton 


52 


fiber. 


thread 13/15 Japan tram, at 50% to 
51%c. What are the various items of 
material, labor, and overhead on such 
goods in a cotton mill? Whatever 
you can do to enlighten me on the 
efficiency of this cotton-mill production 
will be appreciated. (6579) 
Cost items vary from mill to mill, 
even of the same kind and in the same 
city. Variations are larger in differ- 
ent localities. For this reason we 
cannot give a discussion of the cost 
of any specific fabric in the silk and 
cotton industries, such as you request. 
We can make some general remarks, 
however, on the subject you bring up. 
You are right in saying that such 
constructions originated in the silk 
mills, and that in manufacturing on a 
silk-mill basis the cost was compara- 


tively high. When the cotton mills 
found that these constructions were 
suitable for their looms, and went 


into them, many silk mills were forced 
to take up other lines. In general, 
the cost of manutacturing for a silk 
mill, exclusive of material, would run 
anywhere from 14 to yard. 
Cotton mills are able to figure this 
down to 6 to toc a yard, due to their 
different basis of manufacture. Cot 
ton mills on such fabrics are using all 
sorts of material in order to get the 
price down, and are making them in 
various widths, according to the de 
mands of the 


20c a 


converters. 


* * * 


Finishing Broadeloth 
Technical Editor: 

Can you give us any information as 
to what machinery~is necessary to 
finish broadcloth; we mean the present 
finish which is being used—a lustrous 
finish? We need a proper steamer 
and a proper polisher because, as we 
understand it, these goods are steamed 
and also polished. 
finish will not 
the goods are 


The regular press 
do because when 
sponged the luster all 


Attention of Technical Editor. 


Gentlemen — We acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your favor of the 18th 
with memorandum answering the 
information we requested of you. 

We want to thank you for this 


irformation, and hope that it will 


obviate the trouble that have 


experienced. 


we 


Yours very truly, 
JACOB HOEXTER. 
By J. H. 








In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge. to the best of our ability 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements. methods of management, the markets. 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 


name unless the letter itself contains a request th 


For prom 


at the name be withheld. 


pt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 


TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





comes off. Any information 
you can give us in regard to 
these goods and the machinery 
will be greatly appreciated. 
We presume ripple 
broadcloth when you speak of the pre 


1 


sent-day finish on this fabric. he 


which 
finishing 
required 
(O35/8) 


you refer to 


necessary requirements are a 


of the price of the fabric. 


mattet 
One most 
always has to consider whether the 
price will permit all that it is neces- 
sary to do to the fabric to produce the 
desired Che mill 
where American methods are employd 


results. average 
uses the following types of machinery 
for worsted-warp, wool-filled, and for 
all-wool ripple 
machine, fulling machine, 
rolling 


broadcloth Tacking 
washers, wet 
and 


double steamer with brushing attach 


machine, nappers teasel, 
ment, wet deeating tor holding luster 
after steaming, up-and-down teasel or 
wet brushing machine, 

tractor, brushing machine 


vacuum eX 
(dry), and 
Ot course we take for 
granted you have all other machines 
such tenters, and perhaps 
We might add 


that dry decating as well as condition 


rotary press. 
as. shears, 
crabbing machine. 


ing is done on many of the better 


grade broadcloths. Plate pressing is 
also being done in place of rotary. A 
spot-proofing machine might also be 
added to the equipment. 


* * * 


Size of Loom for Rug 
Technical Editor : 

[ am sending you a swatch of rug 
Would it be possible to make this product 


on a 4 x 4 box, 25 harness, heavy 
worsted loom ? Would a worsted loom 
be heavy enough to hold up? I figure 


on buying just a few used pieces to make 


a start. I figure to use this yarn two 
and three fold. What would I need t 
prepare the yarn for the shuttles? = In 


buying used looms should [ expect any 


shuttles, harness chain, or box chains 
with a loom? 

This rug is being made on a_five- 
harness hand-operated loom. We turn 


out a 27 x 48 rug in about one hour and 
1 


a half. How much could the time 
shortened on a power loom? Have you 
any suggestions as to a change in warp, 


filling or finish to improve the looks ot 


this rug. We have been delivering it 
just as it comes from the loom. — The 
reason that I want 25 harness is that | 
figure on putting in a few figures ot 
colored yarns, which cannot be done on 
four harness. (6577 ) 


It would certainty be possible to 
make the fabric referred to on a 4x 4 
box, 25-harness, heavy-worsted loom, 
and there is no reason to question the 
ability of such a loom to hold up well 
on such work. You would find it neces- 
sary to buy cop-winding machines to 
prepare your material for these looms. 
In buying looms it is not unusual to 
find included shuttles or chains. It ts 
reasonable to suppose, that 
such auxiliary material might be pro- 
cured from the same source. 

Relative to production, we would 
say that if this fabric were produced 


however, 
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pe machine— 


the Union Special 
Thirty-Five-Seven 


for felling 
operations 
on any fabric 


from overalls 
to silk underwear 


ee 
Thirty-Five-Seven, the 
strongest and fastest 
felling machine made. 


N OUTSTANDING advantage of the 
Union Special “Thirty- Five -Seven” 
design is that the same type machine is 
available for any desired felling operation 
throughout the entire range of garment fab- 
rics. The differences in construction between 
machines for felling operations on overalls 
and for felling operations on the finest of 
silk underwear are changes in detail only. 
The fundamental design is the same in 
any case and the outstanding advantages 
of performance of any Class 35700 are 
identical. 


Everything about the Union Special “Thirty- 
Five-Seven” is designed for fast production 
and the highest quality of seaming. The 
machine has the least number of parts of 
any machine of its type .. . is strong and 
sturdy in allits details . . . is a simple, long 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


lived production unit for economical felling 
work of all kinds. 


The average experienced operator can take 
full advantage of the great capacity made 
available by the design and perfection of 
Union Special “Thirty-Five-Seven”. A natu- 
ral, comfortable working position is provided 
for, plenty of room is allowed for the opera- 
tor’s arm and hand and the work is in full 
view without the necessity for a cramped 
operating position. 


Samples of felling operations produced by 
Union Special “Thirty-Five-Seven” , together 
with a complete description of the superior 
features of design and construction of this 
machine will be extremely interesting to 
manufacturers of all types of garments re- 
quiring felled seams. Write for this infor- 
mation and for samples of the class of work 
in which you are interested. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 


400 North Franklin Street < 


Chicago, Tl. twos Gray 


September 15, 1928 


—— See cdiso 
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n a power loom, it woud probably 
e turned out ten times as quickly as 
uu are now producing the material 
n a hand-operated loom. 


* * * 


' r . . + . 
\neven Yarn in Ribbed Fabric 
echnical Editor: 
In regard to the enclosed sample, I 
ould hke to know how we can get away 
om the ragged look of the fabric. It 
s made of 16s worsted yarns on a 10- 
cut machine, 22 stitches per inch, tor 
sweater coats, 1034 lbs. per dozen. I am 
ie boss knitter and I blame it on the 
irn for being uneven and to the loose 
stitch we are running it. (0574) 
This rib fabric is made of uneven 
worsted yarn. This can readily be 
emonstrated by winding 
brown yarn on a white card at uni- 
In addition to heavy 


coils of 


form spacings. 


and light places, there are places 
where the fibers have collected in 
bunches. This is probably due 
to drawing the varn over guides 


either when winding or knitting. It 
results from many partly loose fibers 


projecting from the surface of the 
yarn which catch on the guides and 
collect for an instant and then are 
carried along. 

Because the yarn is uneven, the 


twist is also uneven. The light por- 
tions receive more than a_ normal 
twist, while the heavy places receive 
less than a normal twist. This helps to 
give the fabric its uneven appearance, 
for the harder twisted lengths make 
loops which twist out of position and 
so cause a Variation in the appearance 
of the fabric. 

It seems that you are justified in 
blaming the yarns, as they seem hairy 
and uneven. With high-grade yarns, 
this length of stitch would be 


ex- 
pected to produce a nice fabric. 
* * * 
Humidification for Seamless- 


Hosiery Mill 
Technical Editor: 
We note with interest the question and 


answer on humidification for full-fash- 
ioned hosiery mills contained in your 
issue of July 7, and also July 28. Both 


of these articles are principally appli- 
cable to full-fashioned mills. 

We are keenly interested in humidifica- 
tion for a seamless mill running exclu- 
sively on thread silk. We would be in- 
terested in having your advice whether or 

t you would recommend humidifying 
our knitting room in which we also loop, 


sew, and store gray stock. We would 
ilso be interested to know if you would 
recommend humidifying the finishing 
room, (6569) 


Che only reason that humidification 
is more applicable to full-fashioned 
knitting than seamless is the fact that 
seamless knitting machines will stand 
more abuse and produce reasonably 
satisfactory goods. This does not 
that humidification 
not have a place in the seamless 
knitting room. We would by all 

ns recommend humidification for 
any kind of knitting room and for the 
allie departments such as looping and 
seaming, and no harm will come to 
gra, stock which may be stored in- 
definitely in such where the 
hun‘dification is intelligently carried 


Me 


n, however, 


j 
aoe 


rooms 
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Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


out. Further than this, much advan- 
tage will accrue to the operations of 
seaming and looping when the gray 
stock is properly humidified, from the 
fact that the moisture adds materially 
in preventing curl of the 

The finishing room 
as) much 
but would strongly 
humidity in the finishing room. The 
advantage to be found here lies in: the 
fact that finished 
quickly develop a 


g 


need 


humidity as the 


not carry 
knitting 
room, 


we advise 


goods will 


natural 


*) 


finish, and paper boxes will 


more 

moisture 
be handled 
far more safely and satistactorily in 
every respect from the time of placing 
goods in the boxes to unpacking them 
in the customer’s warehouse. In ad 
dition to these advantages, there will 
be a much more wholesome 


phere in the finishing room, 


atmos- 
and dust 


and dirt can be far more easily con 
trolled. 
The subject of humidity is not one 


to be settled by the average layman 
cr the “rule of the thumb.” The 
proposition should be submitted to 
competent engineers, and humidifying 
equipment should be installed 
humidity control and with a view to 
applying moisture to the different de- 
partments as required to suit the dif- 
ferent conditions. For knitting plants, 
central-station control, 
heating, cooling, 


with 


combining 
ventilating, and 
humidifying into one unit, is often 
found advisable. Such an installation 
is necessarily more expensive to install, 
but operation and maintenance will be 
found very reasonable as compared 
with the benefits obtained. 


* 2 oK 


Yellow Cast in Leg of Stocking 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending you two silk hose, 
one boiled off and one not boiled off. 
You can do anything you wish to locate 


the trouble with these hose. You will 
note on the boiled-off hose that the leg 
is a different shade than the foot and 
does not seem to have a silky feel. About 
50% of a batch is satisfactory and the 
rest has a yellowish cast in the leg, 
while the foot will match the sample 
very well. 

At first glance it would appear that 
the leg and foot are made from two 


different lots of silk, but I am under the 
impression that the proper kind of cil 
was not used in knitting. The mill states 
now that a mixture of sinker oil and 
gasoline was used in knitting the 
while no oil was used in knitting 
foot. 

In degumming I find the foot boils off 
in regular time but the leg still has that 
slippery feel. I wish you would boil oif 
the gum hose and perhaps you may 
locate the cause of the trouble You 
can also dye or tint it if you wish, so 
you can note the difference in shade be- 
tween the leg and foot. 

I have always used the best grade of 
olive oil soap and since the trouble arose 
I have increased the soap and time; also 


used a solvent paste to dissolve the oils 

I also have degummed in the boil-off 

oil and get the same results. (6564) 
There is no doubt that a mineral 


oil should not be used in knitting this 
material. trouble 
has already been done, the writer ex- 


perimented with a view to removing 


However, since the 


the yellowish cast complained of. 
This was accomplished by degum- 
ming with 6% Penesol X and 6% 


olive oil soap, with the addition of 


1° silicate of soda. Che mineral oil 
was completely removed and the color 
of the leg was the same as the color 


ot the toot. 


* 7 
Suggests Reprinting of Hoover 
Editorial 


Through the courtesy of Arthur 
Comins, president of the J. D. Clark 
. £%. Rochdale. Mass.. the editors Ol 
TEXTILE WoRLD received a copy of 
the following letter which Mr. Com- 
ins wrote to the chairman of the Re 
publican State Committee \ 
chusetts 

\ug, 18, 1928 
Chairma 
Kepu ican State Committee, 
Boston, Mass 
Dear Sit 

Permit me to call your attention to 
the statement “Hoover Idealism” on 
page 45 of the TExTrLeE WORLD, cur 
rent issue of Aug. 18th. 

[ am suggesting that if a facsimile 
of this page were printed on heavy 
paper many Republican employers, 


especially in the textile industry, not 
only in this State but throughout the 
country, would be glad to post it up 
and it would be a very clean, effective 
argument with many textile employes. 

ARTHUR C 


* * * 


COMINS 


Lustering Wilton Rugs 


Technical Editor: 
What kind of lustering oil should be 
used for Wilton. rugs? How should it 


be put on rugs in order to give them a 
luster ? 


(6576) 
It has been noted that the carpet 
trade during the last two years has 
developed an interest’ in finish- 
ing Wilton rugs in the manner re- 
ferred to; that is to say, to turn them 
out with a “sheen” generally com- 


parable with that given to Oriental 





rugs by means of a chemical wash- 
ing. Manufacturers who have made 
a great success of this work are the 
Marshall-Field people with their 
Karastan rug, and the Karagheusian 
Co. with their Gulistan rug. Neither 
of the manufacturers referred to 
would be inclined to publish” their 
method of finishing their rugs, but 
we have noted that Manoug Exer 
jian advertises to do just the kind of 
work inquired about. We think it 
would be well for vou to investigate 
or possibiy you might find it worth 
while to submit problem to oil 
companies or consulting laboratories 
a 


Streaks in Rayon Webbing 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending a piece of rayon webb 
ing and call your attention to the apparen 
light spots that can be seen on this piece 
if the cloth is held at the right 
The spots have the appearance ol 
tion marks. Will you kindly examine 
these spots and advise us whether in 
your opinion they are friction spots and 
the probable cause If they are iric 
tion marks will you advise what in your 
judgment is the cause of these spots ap 
pearing on the webbing. The webbing is 
made with an unbleached rayon varn and 
was dyed without bleaching. (6544) 


It is our opinion that the rayon web- 


angle 
tric 


not 


at] 


(1339) 57 


bing is a little streaky as a 


either the scouring or the 





will be noticed by tl 


the goods that the streaks ippe 
rather pronounced. We would t sav 
that there are any friction marks; it 
s light and heavy places that vou 
probably notice. We would suggest 
following up the scouring and dyeing 
to correct the trouble. 
Moisture in Rayon 
Technical Edior: 

Can you give us information as to what 
the natural percentage of moistut 
tificial silk is: (6346 

lhe percentage of moisture in ravon 
is about the same as found in real silk, 
commonly varying between 9 and 12 
lhe average is taken as 11%, and this 
is used as the standard, the same as 
for natural silk 

k x x 

“Why Not for Cotton?” 
Editor TextiLe Wor-p: 

Referring to editorial in your issue 
of Aug. 4, entitled “Why Not for 


Cotton 2” 


| respectfully suggest that the evils 
to which 


you refer can be corrected, 
if spinners hedge their own cotton, 
instead of riding on the capital of 


the 
them. 


do 


merchants who business with 


(;. ARTHUR GORDON, 


Gordon & Co 


Pepperell Field Day Held at 
Pleasant Point 

BippeFrorp, Maine.—The early Sep 
tember annual field day of the Pep 
perell mill employes under the aus- 
pices of the Pepperell Social and Ath 
letic Club, was held at Pleasant Point, 


suxton, and was highly enjoyable. 
The weather was fine and company 
trucks and more than 100 privately 


owned automobiles transported nearly 


500 mill workers to the grounds. 


\mong the guests were Howard R 
Whitehead, local agent of the Pep 
perell; Carroll L. Beedy, of Portland, 
congressman from the first district; 
Herbert K. Fox, manager of the Bid 
deford Chamber of Commerce, and 
Police Commissioner Amedee Hamel, 


of Biddeford. 


The long program of 


started at 10 a. m. and included a ball 
game, boxing matches between protes 
golf and races of all kinds for 


The Pej 


! 


sionals, 
men and women. yperell Band 
throughout the 
\ box lunch was enjoved at noon witl 


furnished music 


tree hot coffee. 
\ddressing the gathering 
Whitehead spoke in 
as to the future 
Pepperell company. 

1 


\gent 
most optimistic 
outlook of the 
He said he be 
lieved there would be much additional 
work during the 


hoped for a speedy resumption of full 


vein 


winter season and 


time in all departments. He stated 
that from 125 to 150 additional girls 
would find work in the new blanket 


division soon and that when it was in 
full operation the department would 
employ at least 1,000 hands. 
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Fales and Jenks Company Wins Satisfied 
Clients by Adopting Moccasin Bushings 


company , 
sn ing - 
wocenene - , qennessee 
che 


uipP r . 
wich ore ye Spinnin ; 
8 
™ as you Knows _> ra, 3 ot 

pusning® oF tees cael, cio, 
at oot eustort ou, 88 the Bu 
trers 
tneir igarierects’ ne 
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| MOCCASING/2“"S BUSHINGS 


The Fales and Jenks Company, makers 
of textile machinery, enjoys the patronage 
of thousands of satisfied clients through- 
out theindustry. Moccasin Bushings have 
made a large contribution to the success of 
Fales and Jenks products by solving the 
bushing problem once and for all. 


Moccasin Bushings have a_ patented 
self-oiling feature. Specially treated white 
pine plugs, inserted in the bushing, carry 
oil in a continuous film to the bearing 
surface. 


Friction, wear, loss of power, waste oil, 


dripping oil, dangerous hand oiling—all 
the disadvantages of the ordinary bushing 
are eliminated. Moccasin Bushings are 
notably long-lived — some having been in 
use for ten years without showing the least 
sigr: of wear. 


It will pay you to find out what Moc- 
casin Bushings can do on your looms, 


twisters and loose pulleys. Write us for 
complete information. 


Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Chattanooga Tennessee 
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COTTON 
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\ew Construction and Additions 

*Saratoga Victory Mills, Albertville, 
\la. The Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 
has been awarded the contract to fur- 
nish 100 tons of fabricated structural 
steel for the Albertville plant of the 
Saratoga Victory Mills. 


*Royston (Ga.) Spinning Co. Plans 
are being drawn for this new mill and 
bids will be received in the near future. 
Size of mill has not yet been determined. 


*Page Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
The spinning equipment which _ this 
company recently purchased from the 
Manomet Mills, New Bedford, approxi- 
mates 15,000 spindles, which are being in- 
stalled to replace mule spindles. This 
new machinery will be in operation on 
Oct. 1. 


Utica (N. Y.) Steam & Mohawk 
Valley Cotton Mills and Utica (N. Y.) 
Knitting Co. have transformed their 
power machinery to replace steam with 
electricity. 

*Jackson Mills, Welford, S. C., have 
let contract to J. C. Cunningham, Greer, 
S. C., for the erection of their three- 
story picker room. Construction will be- 
gin at once and building will be com- 
pleted on Dec. 31. No new machinery 
will be purchased for this addition, 





Fact and Gossip 


Lowell, Mass. The Board of As- 
sessors has made a definite attempt to 
encourage textile plants to remain here 
by reducing the valuations placed on 
spindles this year. The Merrimack Mfg. 
Co. will pay its 1928 taxes on a valua- 
tion of $18 per spindle as compared with 
$20.50 per spindle a year ago. The Boott 
Mills have had their spindle valuation 
reduced from $16.25 to $15. Other mills 
have been given similar reductions, ac- 
cording to the assessors. 


International Lace Co., Gouverneur, 
N. Y. The weaving department of this 
company will be shut down temporarily 
on Sept. 14. 


Rudisill Spinning Mills, Inc., Lin- 
colnton, N, C., are now operating on a 
day and night schedule. 


Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, 
N.C. An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptey against the Audrey Spinning 
Mills, Inc., has been filed. 


Burnhill Mfg. Co., Manayunk, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This firm, manufacturers of 
men's wear and dress goods, has moved 

Cedarville, N. J., discontinuing the 
Manayunk plant. Machinery and equip- 
ment have been installed in the larger 

at Cedarville and they are now in 
production at their new quarters. 


Potter Fine Spinners, Inc., Paw- 
tucket, R. L, have arranged for decrease 
in capital stock. 


C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex. 
C Miller, president of the C. R. Mil- 
Mig. Co., has announced that the 4 
textile mills of his company will imme- 
diat ly return to full time operations, 
afte’ having been operated through the 


licates previous mention of project. 


MILL NE 


Ws 


summer months on part time. The com- 
pany operates two mills at Waco, one at 
Dallas, and one at McKinney, Texas. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
*E. E. Hilliard Co., Inc., Buckland, 


Conn., has begun work on the water 
power and hydro-electric power project 
at its woolen mill, to include a power 
house with 300 h.p. turbine ‘unit and ac- 
cessories, intake with sluice gate, pen- 
stock, tail race, coffer dams, etc., for 
service at the mill. General contract re- 
cently was let. Charles T. Main, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., is engineer, 


*Gonic (N. H.) Mfg. Co. completed 
installation on Sept. 7 of new nappet 
purchased from the Davis & Furber Co. 


John Zimmerman & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. The Ballinger Co., 
architects and engineers, has prepared 
plans for the erection of a new plant 
for this firm, manufacturers of velours 


and mohair fabrics. Bids were sched- 
uled for Sept. 12, Roberts & Roller 
estimating. 


*Red Hill (Pa.) Rug Co., Inc., re- 
cently reported established, began opera- 
tions on Sept. 1 in a four-story, 60 x 
120 ft. leased building at Red Hill. One 
hundred people are employed. Plant is 
equipped with 40 plain and Jacquard 
looms for the manufacture of chenille 
rugs. Company is capitalized at $25, 
000 and is under the direction of O. C. 
Collins, president, and William Kern, 
treasurer. 


*Worcester Textile Co., Valley Falls, 
R. I, which has acquired the Hansahoe 
Mfg. Co. plant at Valley Falls, will be 
in full time operation by spring. It is 
reported that about 50 looms are now 
in operation and that more will be 
moved from Worcester, Mass. It is 
said that the company has purchased 
new machinery for the spinning depart- 
ment. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Pascoag Woolen Co., Inc., Pitts- 
field, Mass., is the name of the new 
company which has taken over the Pon- 
toosuc Woolen Mfg. Co. Officers of 
the Pascoag Woolen Co., Inc., are: 
Louis Bachmann, president; John V. 
Clement, vice president and agent; 
John Canning, secretary, and John 
Haas, treasurer. Operations are under 
way in the Pittsfield plant although 
removal of machinery from the plant 
of the Pascoag (R. I.) Woolen Mills, 
Inc., has not been completed. The 
Pascoag mill will be closed and much 
of the machinery the 
overseers formerly employed in the 
Rhode Island mill who will be trans 
ferred to Pittsfield are: C. J. Broad- 
bent, dyeing; A. Bowers, carding: V. 
Wilder, spinning; P. Countree, dressing: 
F. Neubeger, weaving; P. J. 
finishing ; J. 
neer. 


Webster (Mass.) Mills of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. are planning to sell 40 
mill houses, giving first opportunity to 
purchase to employes and tenants, after 


sold. Among 


Carey, 
Blanchard, electrical engi- 




















{Better Lubrication at Less (ast | 


Keep Goods Clean— 
free from Oil Spots 


This vital saving is enjoyed in most Tex- 
tile Mills simply through using 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
Stays in Bearings—off Goods 
NON-FLUID OIL is a high grade 


mineral lubricant made extremely adhe- 
sive by our exclusive process. 


With full lubricant power to reduce 
power waste and excess friction— 


NON-FLUID OIL won’t drip, waste or 
spatter on your product. It lasts several 
times as long per application as liquid oil 
and so furnishes lubrication that actually 
costs less per hour of operation. 
if you have not already discovered the 
advantages of NON-FLUID OIL—write 


for testing sample, and bulletin “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 





See Miso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
ALOG—— 





N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. T.W.9-15-28 


Please send bulletin “lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 


(J Pickers ] Looms (J Shafting 
(_] Cards {-] Twister Rings [_] Motors 
(_] Spinning Frames (_] Ball Bearings [_] Chain Drives 


ROO EEE EEE EEE ET EEE EH HEHEHE EEE OHHH EEEE 


MILL NAME 


were eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee) eeeeeee 











ADDRESS....cccccscssccees 
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NEW YORK & NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 









| Warehouses: 
|| CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. |} 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,NC. || 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE,S.C. 
— —= —= Y) 
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PAIRPOINT wer 


CONES and TUBES 


ARE THE 
RIGHT QUALITY , iiksiuia taate Gtieuieinin 


re purchasing Cones and 
Tubes it is above all! things 
necessary to get what you 
want. The right quality, measurements, 
and reliability of workmanship and ma- 
terial are more important than price. It 
is merely a loss to buy something cheap 
that turns out unsatisfactory in use. 


The Pairpoint Corporation 
PAPER DEPARTMENT NEW BEDFORD, MASS. See cAiso 


TEXTILE 
Write for Samples and Prices ‘ALOG-—— 


FREDERICK R. FISH THOMAS A. TRIPP WILLIAM A. CLARKE 


President & General Manager lice-President Treasurer 


LANE 
CANVAS SHIPPING HAMPERS 


FIG. 6? 


P Ce ' 
ee ere Embody qualities appreciated by the occasional mill that 


Flexible steel frame. 


Strong canvas body. transfers goods in process. 
Tough wood top. 


Renewable wood shoes. 


Whether by motor truck, express or freight, great dur- 
ability, protection to contents, smoothness and lightness 


are desirable. 


All are found in the Lane shipping hamper. 


Write for Catalog No. 90. 


W. T. LANE & BROS. Mfrs. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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which those remaining unsold will be 
yficred at public auction. 


Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
as resumed operations after a_ shut- 
down for 10 days. 


Dartmouth Woolen Mills,  Inc., 
Claremont, N. H., are increasing pro- 
duction and will add to their night 
working force. Two shifts will be con- 
tinued for an indefinite time. 


Richard Hey & Son, Inc., Man- 
ayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. Trustees’ sale 
of machinery and equipment of this 
mill, formerly manufacturers of blank- 
ets, was held Sept. 7, being conducted 
under auspices of Samuel T. Freeman 
& Co., auctioneers. 


Andrew’s Mill Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
It is reported that operations will be 
resumed in this plant. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


Stevenson, Ala. It is reported that 

a company headed by C. E. Spivey, 
president; G. H. Caperton, vice pres- 
ident; E. K. Mann, secretary and 
treasurer and general manager, has 
applied for a charter for the erection 
and operation of a hosiery mill at 
Stevenson. Company is capitalized at 
$50,000. It is said that a site has already 
been selected and that excavation has 
begun for the main building. It is ex- 
pected that the plant will be in opera- 
tion by December. 


*Archer Hosiery Mills, Columbus, 
Ga Contract has been awarded, 
through the offices of Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., engineers, Charlotte, N. C., for 
construction of the plant of the Archer 
Hosiery Mills, to Ewart Brothers, Inc., 
local contractors. Work will begin at 
once. 


‘Bike Webb Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
The new one-story, 225 x 196 ft. branch 
plant which this company is building at 
South Bend, Ind., will be in operation 
on Nov. 15. 


Augusta Knitting Corp., Whites- 
boro, N. Y., is reported to have in- 
stalled new machinery for a department 


which will 
under wear. 


manufacture heavyweight 


*Bossong Hosiery Mills, Asheboro, 
N. C. Machinery is being installed in 
this new plant. 


Fashionmaid Hosiery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is installing additional 45 
gauge full-fashioned machines. 


Lucille Knitting Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. \fter installing 8 new 45 
gau machines it is now reported this 
concern plans to install 10 more before 
the end of the year. 


“Dyersburg (Tenn.) Knitted Prod- 
ucts Co. Excavation for the plant of 
the Dyersburg Knitted Products Co., has 
eg Foundation work for the mill 
buildings will begin immediately after- 


War as the contract calls for comple- 
tion of the 4 structures 90 days from 
Aug 3] 

“Interwoven Mills, Inc., Martins- 
bur ? 7 . ° 

ure. W. Va. Construction has begun 


two-story addition which this 


ites previous mention of project 


company is building. This addition will 
be finished and in operation on Jan. 1. 
No new machinery will be purchased. 


*J. R. Moodie Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, is planning a $300,000 ex- 
tension to the plant on Sanford Ave 
Contracts for the 
awarded and 
started. 


Model Knitting Mills, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, have awarded contracts for 
a new five-story and basement, 70 x 130 
ft. building, to be erected at 171-7 John 
St. Work on the new building will com- 
mence at once. 


work have been 


excavating has already 


Fact and Gossip 
Davis & Allcott Co., Gadsden, Ala., 


has resumed operation aiter being shut 
down for 4 months. 


Thermo Mills, Inc., Athens, N. Y., 
resumed full time operations on Sept. 10 
after a week's shutdown for 
period. 


Port Leyden (N. Y.) Knitting Co. 
is again running on full time weekly 
schedules after a 2 weeks’ vacation and 


inventory period. 


vacation 


*Augusta Knitting Corp., Utica, 
N. Y. Machinery being moved from the 
Bath, N. Y., plant of the Augusta Knit- 
ting Corp., is now being installed in the 
Utica plant, and within the next 10 days 
will be in operation. About 50 additional 
employes will be put to work when the 
change becomes effective. 

Ford Mfg. Co., Waterford, N. Y., 
is again in full operation after a curtail 
ment, 


Goodwear Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This concern, manufacturers 
of sweaters, bathing-suits, etc., formerly 
located at 26 Bank St., has moved to new 
quarters, now being at corner of Coral 
& E. Hagert Sts., where they are manu 
facturing the same lines as heretofore. 


Lamb Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. This concern, manufacturers of 
sweaters and sweater coats, has moved 
from 246 Chestnut St. 


*Penn Marr Knitting Mill Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. This concern, manu- 
facturers of silk hosiery, 805 W. Colum- 
bia Ave., has been adjudicated an invol 
untary bankrupt. Walter C. 
Jr., is the referee. 


*§. S. Miller Hosiery Mills, Reading, 
Pa. Irby Turnbull, Boydton, Va., has 
been appointed ancillary receiver of the 
S. S. Miller Hosiery Mills at Rural Re- 
treat, Va. J. F. Walker, Wytheville, 
Va., was appointed ancillary receiver of 
the Chase City, Va., branch. 


Star Hosiery Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C. The building formerly occupied 
by the Star Hosiery Mills, has been 
leased by the Rogers Fibre Co., Boston, 
Mass., which will establish a leatheroid 


mill receptacles factory. 


New Construction and Additions 

*Cetwick Silk Mills, Inc., Asheboro, 
N.C. Machinery is now being installed 
in this new plant. 

*B. Edmund David, Inc., Scranton, 
Pa. Plans for the new building which 
this company will erect on the site: re- 
cently purchased, are not vet completed. 
Building will probably be 


Douglas, 


SILK 


started late 


Sed CORE eal 
) Carrier | 


UNIT AIR CONDITIONER | 





“he Canriar 


Unit Air Conditioner 


For Manufacturing and Processing Departments, Yarn 
Conditioning Rooms and Textile Testing Laboratories the 
Carrier Unit Air Conditioner produces the same results 
as the standard Carrier Central Station Equipment. Com- 
plete and automatic control of temperature, humidity and 


air movement is now available for any manufacturer. 


Let us present to you the full details relative to the in- 
creased importance of Manufactured Weather to the 
Textile Industry. Write for Bulletin T-510, “The 
Carrier Unit Air Conditioner.” 


one of our engineers. 


Ask for a visit from 





See cAlso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


(arrier Fngineering (rporation 
Offices and Laboratories 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


New York Phi'adelphia 
Washington 





Cleveland 


Boston 
Kansas City 


Chicago 
Les Angeles 
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HIGH SPEED WARPING 4 “te EFFECTIVE 


High-speed warping came because of sharp competition, No ” a 
and with it came the urgent need for a beam especially le construction 
designed to stand the stresses, Just as you can speed up ry this Mt. 

any old rattle-trap warper, so you can use any old sec- 


tion beams—until they fall apart with the rough going Made of bone-dry, A. No. 


lose a warp. Which won't be long. 1, Northern Cork Pine. 
TOE EOS EPS , 2 & Has 8 interlocking staves 
Washburn tackled the problem from YOUR side of the picture. supported on strut-brace 


This organization recognized that THE beam should stand the hubs. Patented clutch and 
strains of sudden stop motion, be of light weight but remark- nut locking devices pro- 
ably strong, have heads that would stay locked and yet with duce coincidental locking 
removable shafts, be absolutely concentric and always in balance of all parts by merely 
and, for those who use both standard \\ we assembling the beam; a 
and high speeds, a beam that suits both ae SO unique and positive safe- 
well. Here is the answer—and it costs pe \ 1 guard. 

less. Write for prices. 


224-234 No. WATER ST. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


The Hedges-Walsh-Weidner Co. 


offers 


a complete line of Boilers 


The Cut shows the Forged Steel Sec- 
tional Header Water Tube Boiler 





This boiler can be built to 45,000 sq. ft. 
of heating surface, and in pressures to 


1600 Ibs. per square inch. 


The Hedges-Walsh-Weidner Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 





x 
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ae 


Joiler with Superheater and Stoke 
Branch offices in all principal cities 
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this season and be ready for occupancy 
in 1929. 


Foct and Gossip 


Angora Silk Mills, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J. Edward F. Merrey, Paterson, and 
Henry Frank, Jr., East Orange, N. J., 
have been appointed receivers for this 
company. 

Superior Silk Mills, Gloversville, 
N. Y., have increased operations and are 
now running on overtime schedules. 


Washington Silk Co., Berwick, Pa., 
is running on a capacity schedule with 
full working force, and will hold to 
this basis for an indefinite period. 

} 


New Construction and Additions 

Du Pont Rayon Co., Old Hickory, 
Tenn., is reported to have begun opera- 
tion of its plant 2-B this week. More 
machines will be added to this plant in 
the near future. 





RAYON 





*Du Pont Rayon Co., Waynesboro, 
Va. The Du Pont Rayon Co. announces 
that final steps are now being taken to 
acquire the plant site at Waynesboro on 
which will be erected a plant for the 
manufacture of rayon by the cellulose 
acetate process. Actual expenditure now 
contemplated is expected to be between 
$4,000,000 and $6,000,000. The site now 
being acquired has been under option for 
several months. 





—— == == 


| DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 











New Construction and Additions 


*Buckner Process Co., Middletown, 
Conn. The one-story, 16 x 250 ft. ad- 
dition which this company is _ building 
will be completed and in operation on 
Nov. 1. 


Waldrich Bleachery, Delawanna, 
N. J., plans to build 2 additions, one a 
warehouse, two stories, 80 x 160 ft., 
and the other an extension of the color 
plant. The power plant will be remod- 
elled. This expansion program will 


cost about $200,000. 


United Piece Dye Works, Lodi, 
NX. J., have filed plans for a one-story 
and basement addition, 106 x 201 ft., at 
Main and Church Sts., brick and steel 
type, reported to cost about $70,000, 
with equipment. General contract was 
let recently to the F. L. Dillon Con- 
struction Co., 75 Church St., Lodi. 





Fact and Gossip 
Palmer Mill of the Otis Co., Three 


Rivers, Mass., will shut down at 10 
a. m. Saturdays hereafter instead of 
1.15 a. m., employes working to 5 p. m. 


r days to make up the difference. 

Modern Central Silk Dyeing & 
Finishing Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J., is 
reported to have been organized with a 
il of $100,000 preferred stock, and 
$5).000 common stock, to take over 
perate company of same name 
local mill at 18-24 Market St. 
or Haeck will continue as president 

W organization. 
Le Bon Bleach & Dye Works, Paw- 


t, R. I., have purchased the build 


licates previous mention of project. 


ing which they have occupied for 16 
years. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 

Alabama Braid Corp., Gadsden, Ala., 
is the name of a new concern for the 
manufacture of jacquard and_ plain 
ribbons, braids and other trimmings 
which will be established in Gadsden, 
according to W. H. Butler, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. S. M. 
Edelstein & Co., engineers, Union, S. C., 
are now preparing plans for the build- 
ing which will be of mill construction 
with an area of 50,000 sq. ft. with addi- 
tional wings to house a dye plant, power 
house, etc. Building will begin this 
month and will be completed about Jan. 
1. It is expected that the plant will 
employ 350 people on single shift basis. 
Officers of the corporation will be: 
Benjamin Kahn, New York, president; 
Otto Agricola, Gadsden, chairman of 
board; Joseph Balfour, Gadsden, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
Fact and Gossip 

Coast Braid Mfg. Corp., Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been organized with a capital 
of $25,000 to operate a local mill. The 
company is headed by William C. Adl- 
man and Harry Steinbach, and will be 
represented by Earl S. Patterson, 1100 
Great Republic Life Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Empire Mattress Co., Chicago, III. 
Plant, fixtures, goodwill and _ material 
on hand of the Empire Mattress Co., 
which is in process of liquidation, will 
be sold at auction Sept. 12 by Michael 
Tauber & Co. 


Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. Associates 
have acquired the business of the J. E. 
Barbour Co., Paterson, N. J., and of 
the Smith & Dove Mfg. Co., Andover, 
Mass. As a part of the arrangement 
in the acquisition of the J. E. Barbour 
Co., the business of the Allentown ( Pa.) 
Spinning Co.; the Sutherland & Ed- 
wards Co., Paterson, N. J.; and _ the 
National Net & Twine Co., Moodus, 
Conn., have been acquired. A company 
known as the J. E. Barbour-Allentown 
Corp., all the stock of which is owned 
by the Ludlow Mfg. Associates, has 
been organized under Massachusetts 
laws to own and operate the various 
companies acquired from J. E. Barbour. 
The output of all the plants will be sold 
by the Ludlow Sale Corp., a subsidiary 
of the Ludlow Mig. Associates. J. E. 
Barbour will continue as an officer of 
the J. E. Barbour-Allentown Corp., and 
George Endicott, who has been the gen- 
eral manager of the Smith & Dove 
Mig. Co., joins the staff of the Ludlow 
Mig. Associates. 


Worcester, Mass. Among the textile 
and allied industries’ exhibitors to be in 
the industrial building in connection with 
the New England Fair to be held in 
Worcester, Mass., Sept. 25-29, will be 
the following: M. J. Whittall Asso- 
ciates, Ltd., Hopeville Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Bell Co., Cranska Thread Co., Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Graton & 
Knight Co., American Steel & Wire 
Co., Johnson & Bassett, Inc., Howard 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Brewer & Co., Inc., and 
the Marbk-Nye Co., all of Worcester; 
L.. S. Watson Mig. Co., Leicester, Mass. ; 
Chaffee Bros. Co., Oxford, Mass.: and 

Buckner Process C Middletown, 
Conn 
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Expect these splendid results 


when you scour raw wool with Oakite 


XPECT clean wool—an absence of oily 

or soapy odors—fibres that are unusually 

soft and pliable. For such are typically Oakite 

results and they are being obtained regularly 

wherever this remarkable material and a good 
soap are used for scouring raw wool. 


With Oakite in the bowls, the quantity of soda 
ash can be reduced. As a result, the action of 
the bath is rendered less harsh, and the possi- 
bility of harm to the fibres is correspondingly 
minimized. You can scour at lower tempera- 
tures, too—another important safeguard. 


Write us for further information about the 
“Wet 
Finishing Textiles” is a booklet which goes 


application of Oakite to your work. 


into detail. A copy is yours for the asking. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y¥ 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


AUanta, Altoona, F 


. wn, Pa es Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Ala., *Boston, Lridgeport, *Lrookl ee ee 


<a 
Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., Canton, Q., 
‘Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Colum 
*Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, 
Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, 
Hiartford, *Houston, Tex., 
Kansas City, Mi ro 


» 6 atranooga enn Chicago 

, *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O., 

Erie, Pa., Fall River, Mass., Flint, Mich., 

Mich., Greenville Ss ( Harrisburg, Pa., 
Indiana s Jacksonville Fila 

d.son, Wis 


Anceles, Louisville, Ma *Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, 
*Minneapol *Moline, Ll Montreal, Newark, N. J., Newburgh, N. Y 
Ne v Ye 


*Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., Oshkos! 
hoenin Ar *Pittsburgh, Pleasantvll 
\ 


Lf 


ey P nd. Me *Portland, Ore Poughkeepsie, N 
Pre lence, Reading, Pa Richmond, Va., *Rochester, N. \Y 
g ad. Hh. “% Island, *San Francisco, *Seatt! *St 
St. P South Bend, Ind., Springfield, Mass., 

Sir Int *Toledc *Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla., 

I i, N. Y., *Vancouver, B. C., Williamsport, Pa., 

W Kan Wor tT \ 
*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carr 


OAKITE 


TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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SPIRAL FLOATING 


STRIPING MACHINE 
Built into Models HH-K-B 


the well known 
floating pattern 
system 


HIS new machine represents the 

highest type of equipment for obtain- 
ing fancy effects. The horizontal striping 
mechanism can be arranged to control 
either the facing yarn or the backing 
yarn. Two-color stockings can be knit 
with plain sole and high heel. 


This machine can be equipped with as 
, | Se many as six yarn-changing fingers, which 
Attachments for producing the ° . e ° ; 
cilehiaellinie Cuarsdin. vaihilte give a range of five different colors under 
thrown out of action, and ma- 


cr dak «Ge tee cos control of the pattern mechanism, exclu- 
as with any HH, K, or B sive of heel and toe colors. 


machine 


G6stablished 1865 


SCOTT & WII 
Incorporated 
366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


cavdannenntinaginit 
HALON AHH LEH, 
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Hosiery Business 
Continues to be Slow 


Stocks Not Burdensome and Trend 
Toward Conservatism May 
Stabilize Fancies 


Che placing of volume orders in 
the hosiery market on any class of 
goods is to say the least slow in 
materializing. Selling agents, how- 
ever, are still in an optimistic state of 
mind that real business is not far 
away and they now are looking for 
cooler weather to bring a real demand 
from buyers. 


It is true that stocks are not what 
might be called burdensome, but still 
reticence is evidenced from both job- 
bers and retailers. The answer which 
is advanced for this lack of interest 
in men’s fancies is a policy of cau- 
tion which is constantly growing 
stronger, for new styles still appear 
almost overnight. Retailers can hardly 
be blamed for adopting this view- 
point. Jobbers, though in many 
cases to blame for demanding differ- 
ent patterns constantly, become skep- 
tical at some mills’ eagerness in pro- 
lucing bizarre effects without regard 
or care in styling. 






On the other hand, manufacturers 
producing better quality hose have 
carefully studied the style problem 
and some have employed stylists to 

them in designing patterns. In 
keeping with the recent trend of style 
coordination in men’s wear featuring 
the harmonious relation of accesso- 
ries to clothing, leading haberdashers 
in the latest showings have given 
hosiery a prominent position in such 
lisplays and the patterns chosen by 
these criterions of style are of the 
more conservative type featuring the 
lock and vertical pattern stripe 
which have been mentioned in previ- 
us issues of this paper as definitely 
forming the trend of better class mer- 
handise. For those who pick their 
iccessories with thought, these styles 
by far will have a much greater ap- 
peal in preference to the totem pole 
| Navajo effects which have for the 
few seasons cluttered the market. 


\ll men, no matter from what walk 
life they come, wish to look as well 
ssible and the care with which 
inufacturers stvle their product will 
definite reaction in stabilizing 
irket from every angle by giving 
renewed feeling of 
the now insecure fancy 

\s remarked before if cool 
sets in soon a flurry of buy- 
and winter hosiery will 
htedly take place, for it is under- 
that so far jobbers’ placements 
class of goods have been ex- 
small and those who 
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kuropean Knitting Trends 
H.W. Anderson Outlines For- 


eign Hosiery 


W. ANDERSON, president of 
* the Fidelity Machine Co., Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers of 
hosiery and fabric machines, and 
also president of the Clyde Mills, 
Inc., Newton, N. C., is back in his 
office after a trip to England and 
practically all of the countries on the 
continent, including France, Spain, 
Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Germany and Bel- 
gium. In keeping with the trend of 
the times, a large part of his route 
was covered by express planes. 

In making his extended trip in 
Europe, Mr. Anderson was primarily 
interested in the most recent develop- 
ments in knitting and textile machines 
in general, future style trends in 
hosiery, and an analysis of the absorp- 
tive capacity of the continental mar- 
kets for American knitting machinery 
and American hosiery. 


true rib 


American Machinery Used 
On every hand, favorable 
ment was received upon hosiery of 
all types manufactured in the United 
States with emphasis placed upon the 
superior satisfaction received from 
American full-fashioned hosiery for 
women. 


com- 


In view of the confused status of 
fancy hosiery, particularly men’s half 
hose, much thought and consideration 
were given to the style trend of this 
merchandise in Europe where certain 
patterns and color combinations have 


continued practically uninterrupted 
for many vears. An inspection of 
the very complete collection of 
infants’ socks with fancy rib tops 


brings out quite clearly the summari- 
zation given. 

“Fancy, or novel, effects in hosiery 
are basically sound from a merchan- 
dising viewpoint, in that this charac- 
ter of goods stimulates 
more than staples,” Mr. 
stated. . 

“The limitation of fancy hosiery, 
however, is reached when the ingenu- 
ity of the designers and _ stylists 
becomes dulled to the point of repe- 
tition. Knitting machines have so 
improved in the last five years that 
there is practically no limitation to 
designing possibilities, particularly on 
circular hosiery machinery, which 
type of machinery undoubtedly has 
made the greatest strides in mechan- 
ical improvement in this country. 


far 
Anderson 


sales 


Hosiery Color Variations 
“A still further consideration of 
the subject brings out the point that 
while the patterning of the hosiery is 
important, lines with 


two similar 


Developments 


patterns and materials but different 
color harmonization can be radically 
different—one line will be attractive 
and the other of casual interest. 
“The apparent conclusion to be 
arrived at is that there are far more 
possibilities to continue pattern and 
calor variations when more conserva- 





H. W. Anderson, President, Fidelity 
Machine Co., Philadelphia 


tive colors are used. The real out- 
standing need of the men’s half hose 
industry is not more ability to work 
out patterns and develop special at- 
tachments for individual machines. 
but rather more and better experts in 
color blending with, of course, a 
sense of patterning, but all emphasis 


placed upon the understanding of 
color effects. 
“To the organizations that have 


men with this color intuition, there is 
no end in novelties or fancies,” Mr. 
Anderson asserted. 

“The enlargement of the American 
market for pull-over socks of various 
kinds is interesting. In England and 
the continent, this is an article that, 
over a period of the last few years, 
has constantly increased every season. 
It represents an additional product 
made on hosiery machines; and with 
the great possibilities for styling, 
particularly with true rib fancy top 
effects in silk, rayon, cotton and 
wool, extra effort made in bringing 
out complete lines will assuredly be 
well compensated for. The pull-over 
sock is chic, and when made correctly 
with true rib tops that hug the ankle 
properly, has very smart effects 
tained by the contrast with the silk 
fine gauge underhose. 


Men’s Half-Hose Styles 


“In men’s exclusive 


ob- 


1 
} 
i 


hosiery, the 


six and three, silk rib is supreme. In 
Paris, as always, this popularity is 
shared with fine gauge silk hosiery 
with clock effects, or single narrow 
vertical patterns approaching clock 
designs of the wrap-around variety. 


“With the modern rapid means of 
transportation and transmission of 
news and style ideas, it is readily 
appreciated that the style devel- 
opments of the international cities 
are the composite development of the 
ingenious minds of the world. 


“As in the States during the 
summer months, the hosiery centers 
of Europe were, of course, somewhat 
quiet, but basically, conditions in 
general are in a very healthy state; 
and if American inanufacturers could 
always meet continental prices and 
terms, the use of their machines 
would cover a far greater range. 

“The technical construction of 
American circular knitting machines 
has met with great favor for many 
years, and the adoption of the Amer- 
ican machines by so many of the 
successful European manufacturers 
over a long span of years is sufficient 
proof of their popularity and basic 
worth,” Mr. Anderson said in term- 
inating the interview. 


Union Suits Gain 
in Heavier Weights 


Increase Is Greater Than Corre- 
sponding Loss in. Two-Piece— 
Buyers Coming to Town 


It was stated this week by some of 
the leading selling houses who handle 
heavy and medium weight underwear 
that the two-piece garments of these 
weights had fallen off considerably 
in sales over previous seasons and 
that union suits of this type had in- 
creased very appreciably. 


The exact reason for this change 
as yet has not been definitely arrived 
at, but most sellers who have experi- 
enced this situation seem to be fairly 
well satisfied that the increase in 
medium and heavy weight union suits 
has greatly exceeded any loss in the 
two piece numbers. 


Word has been received from buy- 
ers representing jobbers in several 
States in the South and Southwest, 
that they will visit the New York 
market this week, and it is expected 
that during their visit orders will be 
placed for spring numbers. 


It is generally agreed by cotton 
underwear manufacturers that now 
the final Government report is 
out of the way they can 
down to real prices and a_ solid 
business, for it is the 
opinion of most that yarn prices will 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


«© on a more stable basis than dur- 
ing the last few weeks with a possible 
lower trend. 
Salesmen on the road are reported 
meeting a fair amount of success. 
but their orders are considerably 
smaller than in past seasons. One 
eason given for this is the amount 
merchandise some retailers and 
bers are carrying over, for it can- 
not be denied that such is the case. 
\nother reason is that retailers and 
jobbers will not buy in advance of 
their actual needs as was the custom 
up to the present. 
lt seems to be well agreed upon by 
the leading manufacturers that 
pullovers and shorts will 


11 


maintain 
their popularity for at least another 
season. There is no reason apparent 
why this type of garment may not 
hold the position it now enjoys for 
a great many seasons, for after they 
have once worn them, most men 
seem to prefer this stvle of undergar- 
ments to any other. If they last only 
one more advent of 


made, low-priced amerchan 


season the 
cheaply 
dise will be entirely to blame for 
killing them. This works from two 
ingles: first, the consumer will be- 
come dissatisfied with the inferior 
quality, and second, there will not be 

profitable market for manufactur- 
ers producing the better quality gar- 
ments. 

This same situation will apply 
equally to the women’s ravon_ field, 
for although well established at pres- 
ent a flood of low priced merchandise 
would destroy all the goodwill which 
knitters ot meritorious goods, 
together with rayon manufacturers, 
have striven so hard to establish. 


Hosiery Business Slow 
(Continued from page 65) 
ought at all will need filling in 

numbers. 

New patterns in boys’ 7g lengths are 
heing brought out this week by a 
leading knitter in an attractive variety 
4 patterns made on a seamless jac 
uard machine which should prove ot 
real interest to buyers. 

It was stated by a well known 
knitter when talking over existing 
conditions that when once the manu- 
lacture of hosiery was a fascinating 
usiness and the returns commensu- 
rate with the effort extended, today 
vith the methods under which they 
ere forced to operate, not only Was 

pleasure of producing killed but 
ecided uncertainty of profit was 
ght into existence, due mostly to 

nthroned position of the price 
jobber who was now trying to 
styles also. Further he stated 
new type machine hardly be 
broken. in betore the © stvle 
ed and it could only be used to 
e very cheap hose, as in the 
f expensive machines designed 


oO make novelties. 


this manufacturer 


logically 
out, these machines should be 


n higher grade merchandise, al- 


lowing the producer to realize a legiti- 
mate profit on his investment rather 
than follow some knitters who have 
been foolish enough to make mediocre 
low-priced goods on a new expensive 
machine because they allowed jobbers 
to dictate such a_ policy. 


Two Textile Exhibitors at Wis- 
consin State Fair 


MitwavukeeE, Wis.—The Chippewa 
Falls Woolen Mills Co., and the 
Goldex Hosiery Co., were the only 
firms in the textile industry which ex 
hibited at the annual Wisconsin State 
Fair which attracted 150,000 people, 
Aug. 27 to Sept. 1. 


Rayon Predeminates in Frank- 
fort Hosiery Market 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Rayon pre 
dominates in the hosiery market in 
Frankfort, Consul Hamilton C. Clai- 
borne, at Frankfort-on-Main, states in 
a report to the Department of Com 
merce. 

A -prominent Frankfort hosiery 
wholesaler who sells to chain and large 
department stores has estimated that 
approximately 90% of the retail silk 
hosiery sales are rayon. 

Rayon hose retail for $0.93 to $1 50 
in Frankfort, whereas a good grade 
of German seconds in silk, with only 
slight imperfections. sells for about 
$1.75: a heavier quality of French 
silk, at about $3.00: and French sheer 
silk. for evening wear, at about $4.00 
to $4.50. 


Resv'n of Market Yarns 


(Continued from page =1) 


thin, onen weave to heavy duck. Re 
gain not only depends upon the 
density of the weave. but also the 
quality and amount of sizing has an 
enormous effect upon the abilitv of 
the cloth to absorb and retain mois 
ture. 

It was noted during some of this 
testing that samples of sheeting of 
identical construction, when carried in 
a temperature and = humidity — that 
represented 11% cotton regain, varied 
through the effect of the sizing alone 
from 13.4% cotton regain, represent 
ing the highest value. to 8.6% cotton 
regain, as the low value In other 
words, while the unsized cotton cloth 
might be expected to have 11% cotton 
regain, the effect of one kind of siz 
ing was in realitv to produce a regain 
of 13.4%. and in the case of another 
kind of sizing the cloth onlv contained 
8.6% cotton regain Consequently, 


conclusions should not be drawn from 


regain alone: for, in order to. get 
accurate comparisons, results should 
be taken on different mills operating 
on the same kind of goods and undet 
the same conditions of sizing 
Robinson Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa Five new ftull-fashioned machines 


have been added to the equipment of this 
mill, bringing their total to more than 
20 machines 
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If you are looking for a 
fancy ribber which will give 
you the maximum of designs 
and colors, investigate the 
Brinton machine. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
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Double Poin 


HESE are a few of the many 
designs that can be made on “‘Ban- 
ner” Hosiery Machines equipped to 
make “Banner” Perfect Point Hosiery, 


featuring the Single, Double and Triple 
Perfect Point. 
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Single Point Triple Point 


MAIN~ OFFICE) ania 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 
New York Sales and Show Rooms 


Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
93 Worth Street, New York 


Southern Office 
Heymann Bldg., 213 S. Broad St. 


James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


—— See cdlso 
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Obituary 





James Bullough Kerr 


imes Bullough Kerr, agent for the 
las’ 20 years of the Kerr mills, Fall 
River, Mass., branch of the American 
Thread Co., died at his summer home, 
\coaxet, last Saturday, following a to 
jays illness. Mr. Kerr was born in 
Paisley, Scotland, 56 years ago. He 
cane to this country when 21 years of 
we and soon after settling in Fall River 
tered the employ of the Kerr Thread 

continuing in the employ of the con- 
ceri. after it became a branch of the 
\merican Thread Co. in 1898. Later he 
was made agent of the mill which posi- 
tion he held until his death. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and one daughter, 
t Kerr. Funeral services were 
eld at his home on Tuesday afternoon, 

Rev. Edmund J. Cleveland officiat- 
ng. The Kerr mill was closed during 
the funeral. 








James F. Teague 


James F. Teague, overseer of the 
yool room of the Gonic Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. H., died Sept. 1 at his 
iome on Grove street, that town. Mr. 
league was born in Rochester 65 years 
igo, and had been employed by the 
Gonic company tor the last 40 years, 
ind was overseer of the wool depart- 
nent for the last 35 years. He re- 
eived his education in the — public 
schools of his native town before going 
nto the textile industry. He was at 
ne time chief of the Fire Department, 
md is survived by his widow, two sons 
nd one daughter. 


Thomas E. Donahue 


Thomas E. Donahue, for the last 
seven. years foreman of the paint de- 
partment of the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., died at his home in 
that village on Sept. 4. He was a 
lative of Worcester, Mass., son of the 
tte Thomas J. and Johanna (Price) 
Donahue and before going to Whitins- 
ville was employed for a quarter of a 
entury by Titfany Studios, New York. 
He leaves a widow. Burial was in 
Worcester. 


Alfred T. Forest 


\lfred T. Forest, assistant treasurer 
the Fisher Mig. Co., Fisherville, 
Mass., and the Winthrop (Me.) Mills 
North Monmouth, Me., with head- 
uarters in Boston, died in St. Eliza- 
eth’s Hospital, Brighton, Mass., on 


Sept. 8, following an operation. He 
nat his home in Dorchester, Mass. 
He leaves a widow, Bertha A. Moran 


t 


st, and two sons. 


Craven Sharp 

Craven Sharp, aged 62, superintend- 

{ the combing, spinning and draw- 
ng department at the Goodall Worsted 

Sanford, Me., mills, is dead after 

g illness. He was born in Eng- 
ind but came to Sanford as a young 
Nan, entering the employ of the Good- 
lls in 1891. He gave them 37 con- 
secut've years of service. 


Thomas McDermott 


Thomas McDermott, for 55 years an 
‘mpl ve of the Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
wel, Mass., cotton manufacturers, 
ied Sept. 8 at his home, aged 75 years. 
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German Imports of Cotton 


Decline 

German imports of all classes of 
cotton declined from 1,293,136 bales 
(270,238 metric tons) in the first half | 
of 1927 to 949,198 bales (195,678 
metric tons) in the first six months 
of 1928—a loss of 28% on the basis 
of weight. Of the aforementioned 
cotton imports, the United States 
supplied 1,102,531 bales (231,343 
metric tons) in the 1927 period and 
743,766 bales (152,315 metric tons) 
in the 1928 half year. Imports of 
Egyptian cotton also decreased from 
13,350 metric tons in the first half of 
1927 to 10,010 in the first six months 


of 1928, while in contract receipts | 


from British India rose from 18,723 
metric tons to 25,054. 

Reexports of raw cotton from Ger- 
many increased from a total of 36, 
476 metric tons for the first half of 
1927 to 39,997 in the first six months 
of 1928. Of the 1928 exports, 13,46! 
metric tons went to Czechoslovakia, 
2,165 to East Poland, 4,235 to Aus- 
tria, 2,101 to Netherlands, and 1,502 
to Sweden. Smaller shipments were 
made to other continental countries 
and Great Britain. 

Stocks of raw cotton at the port of 
Bremen, through which most of the 
cotton enters Germany, declined from 
609,027 bales at the end of 1927 to 
424,709 on July 7, 1928, and to 296, 
000 on Sept. I. 

Bremen cotton importers, particu 
larly those accustomed to supply the 
German market, complained of poor 
business during the first quarter of 
1928. A slight improvement occurred 
during the second half of April, but 
the import business was again slow 
in May, at which time only that 
cotton most urgently needed quanti- 
ties was bought. Throughout June 
the Bremen raw cotton market was 
influenced by the stagnation of busi 
ness in the cotton consuming indus- 
tries. Such orders as were placed 
were generally for immediate require 
ments. 

During the first halt of 1928 both 
spinning and weaving mills in Ger 
many suffered from a lack of forward 
orders. Some mills curtailed opera 
tions while others worked for stock 


University of Idaho Sheep Bring 
High Prices 


Moscow, Ipano.—The University 
of Idaho sheep again topped a ram 
sale this year, when a yearling Ram- 
bouillet ram was sold to an Oregon 
breeder at the Pendleton sale for $350. 

Some of the best privately owned 
sheep were sold at this sale. The 
university also topped the sale at 
Filer, Idaho, when a Suffolk ram sold 
for $300. The consignment of 12 
rams at the Oregon sale sold for a| 
total of $2,210, the best record made 
by the institution in a western auction. 

A pen of eight Rambouillet rams | 
were sold to a Pilot Rock breeder for 
an average of $185 each. Two other 
Rambouillets sold for $175 and $125, 
respectively, and a Hampshire ram | 


for $8o. 















ANY a mickle makes 


a muckle” runs the 
old Scotch proverb. 
Which is to say that the 
many economies se- 
cured with Torrington 

Full Fashioned 
Needles result in 
extra profits. 


Packed 1000 to the 
box. Each box con- 
tains 10 packets of 
100 needles wrapped 
in anti-rust paper. 


\ 


The red box 
with the 
green label 


fhe ‘fori 


ESTABLISHED 7 


Gorrington, Conn 


BRANCHES: 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY C. B. BARKER & CO.. LTD. 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 140-144 W. 22NO STREET 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


(ompany 
» ASA. 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT: 


COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
AACHEN, GERMANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN, 
UPPER BEDFORD CANADA. 
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A Business Builder 


Many a manufacturer has built up 
a splendid business in worsteds and 
woolens decorated with American 
Silk Spinning Co. colored silk 
varns. 

100% pure silk 


in its most economical form 


Resist—extra fast and 
regular dve colors 


American Silk Spinning Co 
Providence, RI. 
New pork Ofice 1Nadison Ave 
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Great Activity in Men’s Wear 





Launching Spring Season at One 
Time Cause for Much Excitement 


A,*%! INITY verging on chaos has 

reigned in the wool goods mar- 
ket during the 10 days or so since the 
general opening of spring lines for 


men’s wear immediately following 
Labor Day. The promotion of so 


many different sorts of goods at one 
time, ranging from cotton warp gouds 
to the finest worsteds, gives buvers a 
confusing job. The pressure of sales- 
men from a hundred or more selling 
houses visiting local offices of clo- 
thiers almost simultaneously, — for 
a share of the buyer’s time, is such 
that only those salesmen which have 
some particular appeal to the buyer 
actually get serious attention. 

The recent uniform opening came 
up to all that was expected of it as re- 
gards concentration of showings into 
a short period and cooperation by the 
leading makers. The fact that buyers 
found the avalanche of goods rather 
(disconcerting will probably have little 
weight with sellers, provided a prompt 
and clear cut initial business is drawn 


out. This result has doubtless been 
accomplished. for orders have been 
streaming into many offices. The 


brevity of the time, however, renders 
the volume of the orders misleading. 
Probably many houses will find the 
grand totals below their expectations 
when they sum up at the end of next 
week. At that time the advent of the 
Jewish holidays will probably bring a 
respite. No greater could 
probably have been attracted by any 
other sellers believe; in fact 
other tactics might not have been so 
successful as those just tried. 


\ll ot have been 
thrown on the market during the last 
week or so, over the full range of 
prices and qualities both woolens and 
worsteds. Some clothiers are inter- 
ested in a wide range of this merchan- 
lise, while others are interested only 

t few In for- 

er times the openings more or less 


business 


tactics. 


classes goods 


classes of fabrics. 
grouped those goods of similar ap- 
into different weeks of the show- 
This take 
less 


season buvers must 


ill sorts of goods at 
Many 
the same time, and 
ers have little time for compari- 
of lines or price dickering, 


more or 


same time. sellers are seek- 


a hearing at 


better competitive condition ex- 
this than in the recent 

\s pointed out last week there 
heen manv readjustments which 


season 


it impossible to generalize about 
market 


ady anced over 


level. Some goods have 


a vear ago; some 
The 


made is 


clearest 
that 


reduced. 


that 


been 


‘ment can be 


those goods which were on the high 
side of the market in the past, have 
been the ones to meet the deepest cuts, 
while the lines which were too closely 
priced in the past have been slightly 
advanced under the pressure of the 
higher raw wool market. Because of 
this condition it may be that orders 
will be more widely scattered. Lately 
certain have been sold up, 
while others were starved for orders; 
in the near future it may well be that 
a more even distribution will be ex- 
perienced. There is, however, no ev- 
idence at present that the total amount 
of business will be any greater, taking 
the industry as a whole. 


houses 


* * + 
Fall Men’s Wear: Buyers in the 
New York market this week have 


shown interest in spot merchandise as 
well as in the spring goods lately 


opened. Several clothiers find call for 
certain particular assortments from 
their trade, and these particular 


fabrics are actively sought among first 
hands. Mill agents get such 
Ss sS 
business are encouraged at the im- 
provement in tone, while other houses. 


who 


not benefited, find the fall situation 
still quiet. 
* *’ * 
Women’s Wear: New lines of 


women’s wear are coming on the mar- 
ket for the spring season. Prices are 
favorable to buvers and their interest 
is expected to increase as time goes 
on. 


aa * * 


Pacific Mills Opening: \\ oolens and 
worsteds and also cotton warp num- 
bers are to be found in the compre- 
hensive of spring. 1929, 
goods made by the Pacific Mills this 
week. 
sort of goods which are in demand. 
The cotton group includes 
crepes, tweeds. border et- 
fabrics and 


showing 
The line is concentrated on the 


warp 
hairlines, 
fects, flanne’s, kasha-like 
Challis and flannel in all wool 
and worsted are featured. A 35-inch 
all-wool printed flannel is offered at 
Kasha 


weights range up to $2.07! 


serges. 


$1.12! effects in coating 


and camel 
hair and worsted coating is priced at 


$1.67. Tweed effects 


are offered 
at $1.225% to $1.57! A 54-inch all 
wool crepe is priced at $1.22%; a 
veorgette effect is priced at $1.97%. 


Narrow serges run from 6714 to97%c 
and wider goods range from $1.17! 


to $1.37’. Rayon ottomans are re- 
peated at $1.57% and reps range up 
to $1.90. No. 159, Poiretsheen is at 


(Continued on page 95) 


Cotton Reaction Disappoints 


Goods Market Lags When 
Report Is Read Bearishly 


HE bearish reaction of raw cotton 

to the Government’s crop estimate 
was a distinct disappointment to the 
cotton goods market this week. The 
Government’s figure of 14,439,000 
to average trade 
guesses and to the general expecta- 
tion in the goods market that it had 
been hoped that it would be followed 
by fairly weil stabilized raw cotton. 
This hope was still entertained early 
this week by merchants 
felt that when the report had been 
digested cotton would resume the price 
level which had been current during 
the first week of September. The 
majority seem to feel that with 14% 
million bales in the new crop, 1&c 
would be a_ favorably price. 
Quotations that, discount a 
larger believe, and 
versa. 


bales was so close 


many who 


low 
below 
crop. they vice 

During the latter half of last week. 
in the face of the issuance of the crop 
report at Saturday noon, the cotton 
goods market held a stable course and 
fair business was done in gray, and 
many lines of finished goods. Some 
of the rock bottom prices current four 
or five days previous disappeared and 
there was evidence that the trade, in- 
cluding both buyers and sellers, antic 
ipated a report which would bring sta- 
bility if not actually higher prices to 
the market. This im- 
proved spirit was lacking early this 
week, and goods traded in moved only 
when they were made to appear as 
bargains. 


raw cotton 


The pricing of denims for the last 
quarter of the year at 17¢ by leading 
producers at the close of last week 
bold stroke 
considerable business 


resulted in 
for them. The 
price was lower even than those who 


was a which 


had read between the lines of recent 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Sept. 12 Sept. 5 Sept. 14.1927 
Spot cotton, N. Y... 18.30¢ 19 25¢ 22 50¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60 55<-6lie¢ 534-61 ce 64 

3814-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 714-8l<e 715-Blcg 91 .¢ 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75 814-834¢ 854-834 ¢ 1%e 

39- in., 72x76, 4 25 93 xe DLo¢ Il! o¢ 

39- in., 80x80, 4.00... 10'4-10%c¢ 10\4¢ 12',¢ 
Brown Sheetings 

36- in., 56x60, 4.00 8%e 834-G¢ 1134¢ 

36- in., 48x48. 3.00. . 10!4-1014¢ 10%¢ 13'4¢ 

37- in., 48x48, 4.00 84¢ 834-Bl4e 10'4¢ 
Pajama Checks 

3614-in., 72x80, 4.70.. Sle 854-834¢ 10'4¢ 

361-in., 64x60,5.75.. 7'<-7Ty¢ 74¢ R14¢ 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in.. 3yd ll¢ ll¢ 1234¢ 

Denims, 2 20s. . 17¢ *19¢ 19¢ 

Tickings, 8 oz 21-22\%4¢ 22-23\4¢ 2214-244 

Standard prints Ge Ve 834¢ 

Eastern staple ging- 
10%e 10%e¢ 10¢ 


hams, 27-in. 








* Nominal 


bids denims for the Government, 
had expected. Attention is now being 


given to the probable effect of this 


on 


reduction of denims on similar lines 
such as chambrays, ginghams, flan- 
nels, khaki, ete. The obvious opinion 
is that where such lines have not been 
brought down from last spring’s 
higher levels, such a change must soon 


be made. 
x * * 


Percales: Opinion in the market is 
to the effect that these goods have 
been active and that interest continues 
even after the disappointing reaction 
of the material market to the 
Government crop estimate. Printing 
machinery in general is rapidly be- 
fully and a 
good season this fall tor the clearance 
of all sorts of printed cottons seems 


Taw 


coming more engaged 


to be assured. 


ee 


Tickings: Leading houses reduced 
the prices of tickings by tc per yd. on 
8 oz. goods last Tuesday. This was 
considered to be in line with the lower 


basis lately set on other colored goods. 


The new basis is 2t¢ for 8 oz. 32 m. 
goods. 
* * * 
Khakis: Khakis were reduced !% to 
1'4c by an important seller on Tues 


day and similar action was expected 


from other quarters as the week 
progressed. 
* * * 
Denims: [Last week leading pro 


17c on denims for the 
This 1s a re- 
duction of 2c trom the level obtaining 
for several months. 


ducers named 
last quarter of the year. 


A large business 
followed the announcement, and cer- 
tain mills were reported as sold up for: 
the remainder of the year. In some 
quarters the price was taken to be an- 
ticipation of still lower levels ot raw 
mills 


their 


cotton. Several which have 


been curtailing denim produc- 
tion will now probably be able to start 
forward on full time. The announce 
ment of the low price before the Gov 
report had 


public, was both unexpected and a bold 


ernment crop been made 


step, according to market opinion. 


* * Be 


Gray Goods: |’rint which 
had sold up to the basis of 7'e 
64x60s at the close of last week, went 
down to 7! the 
result of a 100 point loss in raw cot 


28 
cloths 


for 


4c early this week as 


ton quotations on Monday It this 
trend continues, it may well be that 
the lowest gray goods prices ot the 
year will be recorded. However, 
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A new mill started operation with 
our 24 section Reading machines 
more than a year ago. These ma- 
chines are operated in two Sta 
.... practically 24 hours per 
day. Production, ranging from 
fourteen to sixteen dozen per 
machine, per shift, has been 
uninterrupted. 
RESULTS: 
Low costs per unit 
High profits per unit 


Texrice Macnine Works 


READING, PA 
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Fabrics—Continued 


mills have sold goods fairly freely 
during the last few weeks and are cor- 
respondingly fitted with orders so that 
they may wait a day or two before 
taking action. If the outlook does not 
improve there will doubtless be a re- 
cession, as the first mills to meet buy- 
ers’ low bids might get the cream of 
the business on a basis which mainte- 
nance of low prices on raw cotton 


might eventually enforce for every- 
one. 
x ok OX 

Flannels: There has been little 
last minute business reported in flan- 
nels for the current fall. There was a 
small current of filling-in orders, but 
no buying pressure. Sellers are ap- 
parently not desirous of making a 
price change at this point in the 
season. 


Velvets Still Lead Silks 





Prints in Various Fabrics Have 
Strong Promise for Next Spring 


HE outstanding feature in the 

broadsilk market this week is the 
continued increase in demand for 
transparent velvets both plain and 
printed and the scarcity of the bet- 
ter grades of this fabric which are 
the grades mostly in demand. 

It is natural that prices should hold 
firm in a market where demand ex- 
ceeds the availability of a product, and 
producers of better grade velvets are 
now enjoying an enviable position 
due to cutters featuring this fabric in 
their second showing for the advanced 
season. 

An interesting trend is noted in the 
vogue for light colors in evening cos- 
tumes in contrast to the darker shades 
which have prevailed so far this sea- 
son. Manufacturers as well as styl- 
ists are watching this change with 
interest. 

Two or more colors in combination 
are assuming increasing importance 
as women are beginning to understand 
the proper assembling of colors and 
find that a greater individuality of 
dress is achieved by the use of such 
contrasts. These are exceptionally 
smart but require a greater artistry 
and more careful study in the en- 
semble. 

Generally speaking, the market is 
somewhat improved over the last few 
weeks and along with the predominat- 
ing demand for novelties the more 
staple fabrics are now finding in- 
creased favor. 

One of the latter fabrics brought 
out by a leading manufacturer, printed 
satin moiré, is reported as having a 
good reception in the retail trade. 
Satins, crepes, and crepe-backed 
satins, both plain and printed, have 
held the positions gained early in the 
Season, 

\t the present writing printed silks 

all types look strong through win- 
into spring and undoubtedly will 

an important part in the spring 
wings of leading manufacturers. 
seems that there is a print for 





occasion and purpose—scat- 
and blended all-over effects, 
geometric and flower designs, and gor- 
geous patterns in the true modern 
teeling, 

s yet there is only a slight de- 

1 for voiles or chiffons, but these 
fabrics are being offered in unusually 


attractive printed patterns for ad- 
vanced season evening wear. Geor- 
gettes have not found their pace so 
early in the season, but for latter sea- 
son use are expected to reach at least 
a usual volume. 
x * * 
Velvets—Scarcity is noted in the 
market due to renewed interest of 
cutters, 
* * * 
Crepes—Some increase in certain 
classes. 
a * * 
Georgettes—No interest as yet is 
manifest. 
* * * 
Voiles—Lagging demand for these 
goods is noted. 
* * * 
Silk Situation at a Glance: 
DUCTION—Fairly normal. 
DeMANp—Increased call for vel- 
vets. Printed goods improving. 
Stocks—Very low on velvets but 
normal on other fabrics. 
SENTIMENT—Increased interest 
the general market. 


Pro- 


in 


Burlaps Decline 
Prices Move Lower for Futures 
Spots Nominal and Quiet 

Further declines on burlap  ship- 
ments from September to the close 
of the year were reported on the 
New York market early in the week. 
Sharpest declines were registered on 
October heavies, according to cables 
from Calcutta. The spot and afloat 
positions were generally neglected in 
trading. 

A little business was reported on 
shipments in some quarters, but vol 
ume was not reached. October-De- 
cember shipments were quoted 20 
points down, September lights 
points down and heavies 15 down. 
Spot and nearby prices were more or 
less nominal. 

For 8 oz. 40s on the spot and near 
by afloats 7.85 to 7.90c was 


> 
‘) 


asked ; 
September shipments from Calcutta 
were at 7.25c. October-December at 
7.15c and January-March at 7.2o0¢. 
For 10% oz. 40s on the spot and afloat 
10.25c was asked; September  ship- 
ments were at 10.05c, October-Decem- 
ber at 9.35¢ and January-March 9.15c. 









i cintiens G will release 





to the Manufacturer the 








capital required to carry ac- 


counts, and the use of such 





funds in the production of 











goods facilitates more rapid 


turnover. 


THE FACTOR ASSUMES 
THE CREDIT RISK 


Correspondence Invited 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 


FACTORS 


We specialize in 
dyeing and finishing 
Dress Goods 
and Men’s Wear 


and you can depend on our work 
being skyscraper in quality. A modern 
mill, latest types of machines, a par- 
ticular organization . no wonder! 
Re-dyeing and_ re-finishing, too. 
Write us. 


CROWN 


PIECE DYE WORKS, INC. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


OCC Oa- Car Sar-Serr-Soar- Sarr Saree Sor-ar-e 
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Orders Executed in 


RAW SILK FUTURE CONTRACTS 


on the 


NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE, INC. 


Inquiries Invited 


WADE BROS. & CO. 


55 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


BOWLING GREEN 4242 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 


NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 

NEW YORK CURB (ASSOCIATE) 

NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK MARITIME EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


JACQUARD 


HARNESS 


THREADS 


a0 rWINES 
THREADS S 


Flax - Hemp 


For har 
nach Jute - Cotton 


LINEN YARNS 


The Linen Thread Co. 


200 Hudson St., New York 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 











Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Telephone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 
Athens Mfg. Co. 


Boston Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT 
110 Summer Street 


Chicago Representative 
RAY T. JOHNSON 
323 S. Franklin St. 


Akron Representative 
L. A. WATTS 
Second National Building 


Atlanta Representative 
HARRY W. CALLAWAY 
1624 Candler Building 
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No Change of Importance in 
Southern Securities 


rASTONIA, N. C., Sept. 8.—The 
week today did not bring 
about any important advances or de- 
clines in the general list of textile 
stocks of southern cotton mills. The 
turnover was relatively small in the 
common stocks and while trading was 
limited in the preferred the 
prices remained firm as has been the 
case since the first of the vear. 


closing 


issues 


(he average in price of 25 of the 
most active stocks stood at 104.12 at 
the close of the week, as compared 
with the figures of 104.16 for the 
previous week, according to the 
weekly report of the market quota- 
tions of southern cotton mill stocks as 
furnished by R. S. Dickson & Co: 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 
& Co.) 


Bid Asked 
Algonquin Printing Co..... 310 wat 
Arkwright Mills.......... ral 10 
Rarnard Mfg. Co.......... ta 20 
Rorden Mfg. Co., Richard. . 10 =e 
Border City Mfg. Co...... iar 12 
fourne Mille Co.......... 40 48 
oY 2 a 
oS ae 7 
WORUMEEE BOONE cctecccacecs a 30 
NN a 40 3 
| a a 10 
So eerie a 50 wa 
Granite Mills (com.)...... ae 1S 
Granite Mills (pfd.)...... ss 
King Philip Mills oor 162 ater 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.). . re 10 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. baie 
Lincoln Mfg. Co... > 4 42 
bather Mfge. Co. .....0060% oa 112 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ 22 25 
Narragansett Mills ....... bg 30 
Osborn Mills (new)..... ea T5e¢ 
Parker Mills (com.)...... 5 
Parker Mills (pfd.)....... 25 save 
co ea ae 135 
Sagamore Mfg. Co........ “ 92 
| See vite 12 
Stafford Mille ...... . ; lv 
Stevens Mfg. Co.. ba eta: ce 87 
Vnion Cotton Mfg. Co... .. 4 ete 
Wampanoag Mills ........ Sak 20 
Weetamoe Mills .......... 2 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quetations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 


Bid Asked 
Acushnet Mills... cs a 60 
Beacon Mfg.. com. 125 
Beacon Mfg... pfd x2 87 
Booth Mfg. Co.. com - = ae 40 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd 45, 60 
Bristol Mfg. Co ee ois 90 
Butler Mite. (oa.«.; 5 ; s2ly 
City Mfg. Co. 3 V2 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd... 7s 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com 74 78 
rwirhaven Mills, pfd 41, 61 
fosnold Mills, com...... an. 
mwsnold Mills, pfd ; ; aah 14 
Grinnell Mfg. Co... : m1 a 
Hathaway Mfg. Co ; : SO SO 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com ‘ 45 
Holt es Mfg. Co., pfd ‘au .. 
Kilburn Mill. .... ss =si‘égTz} 
Manc net Mills , th, aly 
Nashawena Mill. ‘ a 42 1 
X. B. Cotton Mills, com 113 - 
N.B. Cotton Mills, pfd s4 
Neild Mi... ..... 102 
Nonguitt Spn. Co. ee 17% 19k, 
Pemaquid Mills... ee Baty 
Pieres Mill. . Sate aS, hee San 
Potomska Mills... . a a os 
Yuissett Mills Co., com... . S4 So 
Yuissett Mills Co., pfd. oo a5 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd.... ‘ w a8 2 
Se MR os a chs oie 4c ; said 13 
Taber Mill. .... sole deere al 614, 65 
Wams TR IR a. civ Se Se hae 50 
Whitman Mills........ : 21 24 
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Combination for 


FINANCIAL 


Sales Expansion 





Kendall Mills 


and Ludlow 


Ex- 


Associates 


amples—Scattered Advances in Share Values 


Boston, Sept 12. 
ARTICULARLY in 


and wool branches of 


the cotton 
the textile 
industry it is very generally recognized 
that the greatest single problem to be 
solved is that of a productive capacity 
in excess of normal consuming de- 
mand, and for some time greater effort 
has been concentrated upon sales ex- 
pansion than upon matters having to 
do with increased manufacturing eff- 
ciency. Of course, costs lower than 
those of competitors may increase 
sales as long as that condition last, 
but the maintenance ot selling 
costs depends upon a number of other 
factors than highly efficient manu- 
facturing, and particularly upon skill- 
ful buying of raw materials, and effi- 
cient financing, and rare indeed is the 
mill organization that is able always 
to maintain high efficiency in these 
three departments. It is 
therefore, that mill organizations 
should be concentrating greater effort 
upon. sales expansion ._programs that 
have to do with the development of 
new lines, improvement of old lines, 
more skillful styling and more efh- 
cient selling. 


low 


not strange, 


Of recent developments along the 
latter perhaps 
interesting than those just instituted 
by the Kendall Mills Co. and the Lud- 
Mfg. 
company was recently re-incorporated 
under the 
the Kendall Co. and by taking over 
Bauer & Black of Chicago, Ill, has 
diversified and greatly increased its 
The latter 
manufactured 
will expand its sales by taking over 
controlled by J. E. Bar- 
Paterson, N. J., and of the 

Dove Mfg. Co., Andover, 
These parent and acquired com 


lines none are more 


low Associates. The former 


laws of Massachusetts as 


sales. has diversified its 


lines and presumably 
businesses 
hour of 
Smith & 
Mass. 
panies have always been direct sellers, 
so that no new methods of distribution 
are but both 
panies are strengthened by a 
diversified production and an expanded 
outlet 
ezch. 


involved, parent com- 


more 


for the combined products of 


Kendall Co. Debentures 
Kendall Mills, Inc., which has been 
the Kendall Co., 


been one of the largest »wanufacturers 


taken over by has 
and distributors of hospital supplies 
in this country, operating a total of 
seven plants located at Walpole, Mass., 
Slatersville, R. [., 
and Newberry, S. C.., 


Camden, Edgefield 
and Paw Creek, 


N.C. It also owns all of the outstand- 
ing common stocks of the Mollohon 
Mfg. Co. and the Oakland Cotton 
Mills. Capitalization consisted of 


$499.400 of preferred stock and $2, 
common stock. 
under the management of 
Henry P. Kendall it has had a steady 
growth, and since 1923 its sales have 
doubled in 
in physical volume. 


300,000 ot For some 


20 years 


value and trebled 
Bauer & Black 
is one of the leading manufacturers ot 


dollars 


drug store specialties in this country, 
its products being distributed to the 
wholesale and retail drug trade and it 
has a large export trade and a sub- 
sidiary in Canada. The Kendall Co. 
will be headed by Henry P. Kendall 
as president and by A. Bauer as chair- 
man of the board and with no import- 
ant changes in the personnel of either 
of the old companies. 

The Kendall Co.. will have an 
authorized capitalization of $12,000,000 
of 20-year 512% series A debentures 
of which $6,500,000 are to be pre- 
sently outstanding; 40,000 no par 
shares of cumulative and participating 
preferred stock all of which will be 
outstanding, and 452,500 shares of no 


par common stock of which 370,185 
shares will be outstanding shortly. 


In addition there is $1.263.700 of 7% 


preferred stock of subsidiary com- 
panies which will be redeemed as call 
able in 1930 and 1932. The deben 


tures are accompanied by detachable 
stock purchase warrants entitling the 
holders to purchase for each $1,000 
principle amount of debentures at any 
1933, five 
the Ken 


The proceeds 


time on or before Sept. 1, 
stock of 
dall Co. at $15 a share 


shares of common 
of the present issue of debentures and 
of the 40,000 cumulative 
participating preferred stock will be 


shares of 


used to provide the cash portion of the 
the F 
retire 


purchase price of net assets ot 
Bauer & Black, to the funded 
debt and preferred stock of the com- 
pany at present outstanding, and also 
to provide additional working capital. 
The debentures are issued under a 
trust agreement with National 
City Co., of New York City, 
agreement and the sinking 


them 


the 
which 
fund 
a high class in 


pro 
visions render 
vestment. Thev are being offered by 
the National City Co., the 
National Boston at 97 


interest, to vield 5.93% 


and First 
and 


On the basis 


Corp. ot 


of the consolidated balance sheet, as 
of June 30, adjusted to 
effect to the present financing. current 


Over 5; 


T1928, give 


assets are times current lia 


bilities, net current assets amounting 
to $6.235.284. and net tangible assets, 
after deducting all liabilities excepting 
the 


$1 3,000,000. 


debentures, amounting to over 
For the three vears and 
six months ended June 30 the net 


available for interest and 


earnings 


“I 
uw 


(1357) 





lederal income taxes have averaged 
more than 234 times annual charges, 
and for the six months ended June 30 
last were at the rate of approximately 
such That the 
common stock purchase warrants at 


four times charges 
tached to the debentures are likely to 
have substantial earning power and an 


increase in stock value seenls demon 


strated by the fact that. on the basis 
of capitalization to be outstanding, 
earnings for the six months ended 


June 30 were equivalent to an annual 
rate of $2.24 per share ,of common 
stock, and for the calendar 1927 
were equivalent to $1.65 per share of 
the common. 
majority of the company’s outstanding 
stock 
trolled by the active management. 


year 
It is stated that a large 


common will be owned or con- 


Ludlow Associates Expansion 
Expansion of manufacturing and 
sales of the Ludlow Mig. Associates 


is explained by Treasurer Malcolm B. 
Stone in the following letter to stock- 
holders under date of Sept. 6 

“Your trustees have felt for 
time that it 
further diversify the products manu- 
factured by 
manufacture of flax and hemp pro- 
ducts. 
plished through the acquisition of 


some 


would a wise policy to 


them by taking up the 


This has now been accom- 


the flax manutacturing business ot 
J. FE. Barbour of Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, and of the Smith & Dove Mfg. 
Co. of Andover, Mass 

“The J. E. Barbour company manu- 


facturers high grade linen threads and 
twines, the former being chiefly used 
in the 


products have always enjoyed an ex 


shoes These 


manufacture ot 


cellent reputation for quality, and the 


company under the management of 
Mr. Barbour has consistently pros- 
pered Its flax plant is located in 


Paterson, New Jersey 


“The business of the Smith & Dove 


Mig. Co. was established in 1835 and 
s J. 

this company also manutactures lin- 
en threads and twines. it has an ex- 


cellent reputation for its products 
and a ready market has always been 
found for the company’s output 

“As a part of the arrangement in 
the 


flax 


Barbour’s 
also 
business of 


acquisition of J. | 
your trustees have 

him the 
the Allentown Spinning Co., of Al- 

mportant 
grade jute 
products, the Suther- 
land & Edwards Co., ot Paterson, 
New i 
a small way of jute products, and the 


business, 
acquired from 
lentown, Pennsylvania. 
manufacturers of high 


the business of 


Jersey, also manutacturers, in 


National Net & Twine Co., with a 
plant at Moodus, Connecticut, pro- 
ducers of nettings, principally for 


fishing purposes. 

“The acquisition of the Allentown 
Spinning Co. makes possible a wider 
¢listribution of jute products, and by 
two equipped plants 


operating well 
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L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


An Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or connection. 
Write for details. 


Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St., 
Salem, Mass. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Machine 


CONSULTANT 


J. H. LANE & CO. TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


JAMES W. COX, Jr. 


320 Broadway New York City | 


Cord & Tire Fabrics 
Enamelling Duck & Wide Drill 
Sheeting & Osnaburg 


SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS HANSEN MACHINE Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Individual Motor Drives 


for looms, warpers, winders, etc. 


250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


323 S. Franklin St 
CHICAGO 





Balloon and Wire Spring Spindles 


J.0 Willi G W. Foosh . , 
| a <= oe Dealers in new and rebuilt textile motors 


Jerome D. Travers " 
John M. Allen George E. Elwell 


seal “gutter” 28 Wan Houten St., Paterson, N. J. 
Williams & Travers 
ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1008 
GREENVILLE, S. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive apie in locating sites for new textile developments, 
offer our services in this line. 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 
4 Size to suit your 


MEMBERS 
New York Produce Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Special weekly crop letters for cotton 
mill executives available on application 
Prompt attention given to in- 


quiries regarding hedging problems. 


60 Beaver Street New York 


Phones: Bowling Green 7848-7850 


wor 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, 8S. C 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 15 Years 


More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the U. S. are 


NORLANDER 
MACHINE CO. 


New Bedford, 
ass. 

189 Charles St., 
Spartanburg, S.C. 
We specialize in 
the manufacture 

of all make of 
Flye -r Pressers 
in the re pairing 
of all makes of 
Speeder Flyers 
and Spindles. 


Flyer 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St 
SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.4 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
CROSBY & G 


Operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 
RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT | 
PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 


Patents and Patent Cases-Trade Marks-Copyrio' | 
Special Attention to Textile Inventione |) 


Specialists 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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ste. | of concentrating our entire 

acture at Ludlow, puts us in a 
offer dependable 
uicker service to our jute cus- 


n to more 


company. known as the J. E. 
Barbour-Allentown corporation, all 
the -tock of which is owned by the 
Ludiow Manufacturing Associates, 
has been organized under Massachu- 
setts laws to own and operate the 
various companies acquired from J. 
E. Barbour. J. E. Barbour will con- 
tinue as an officer of the new com- 
pany in close contact with the work 
with which he has so long and suc- 
cessiully been associated. 

“George Endicott, who has been the 
general manager of the Smith & Dove 
Mig. Co., joins the staff of the Lud- 
low Manufacturing Associates. 

“It will be our aim to continue the 
same high quality of product former- 
ly manufactured by these companies 
and the consolidation of sales and 
manufacture should effect substantial 
economies and, we hope, stimulate 
distribution. The output of all the 
newly acquired plants will be sold by 
the Ludlow Sale Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Ludlow Manufacturing 
Associates. 

Payment of the purchase price for 
the above properties has been partly 
in shares of the Ludlow Manufactur- 
ing Associates and the balance in 

ho” 

Upward Trend of Values 

The upward trend of certain high 
grade textile shares during the last 
two months has been so slow and 
have escaped general 
That it should include 
a majority of textile shares listed on 
the local and 


spottv as to 


appreciation. 


New York exchanges 
is not surprising in view of the gen- 
eral upward movement of industrial 
stocks, but there appears to be some 
significance in the fact that it includes 
quite a number of unlisted shares. A 
majority of the latter are stocks that 
have not suffered seriously since the 
opening of the vear, but there are also 
included quite a number of stocks that 
have been hit the hardest. Bates at 
137 bid is up 32 points from the low 
of the year and is now at the high for 
i928; Berkshire Cotton at 106 is up 
SIX points, although it is 26 points 
low the year’s high; King Philip at 
I70 is up 39 points and at the high 
the year; Merrimack common at 
up 26 points and is only 5 
nts below the year’s high. The 
ving are recent advances in other 
\moskeag, I3g points; Farr 

a, 4; Kilburn, 26; Nashawena, 


Nashua, com., 3; Naumkeag Cot- 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


I eremeeeeeeeneee es 


NASHUA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dividend on Preferred Stock 
rly dividend of 1% per cent on the Pre 
«k has been declared payable on Monday, 
1, 1928, at the office of the Transfer Agents 
Street Trust Company, Boston, Massa 
to holders of Preferred Stock of record, 
17, 1928 
FREDERIC AMORY, 
September 10, 1928 Treasurer 


oo 


ton, 17; Pacific, 2%; Pepperell, 15%; 


Wamsutta, 814; West Point, 8. 
Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
35 Far Alpaca .. nee 10 111 
15 Nashua, pfd.* ... 100) 83 : 
45 Lancaster, pfd... 100 13% —l1 
10 Grinnell .. yaa 100 H6ly 174 
5 Acushnet ......... 100 56 Ly 6% 
60 U. S. Worsted, Ist pfd. 100 $1.05—-$1.00 : 
80 Naumkeag ....... ceo Bae 140 +174 
MR PUMEED.  wssciccecee 25 107% +2% 
525 U. S. Worsted, com.. 14 ; 
44 Union Cotton ........ . 100 60% +10% 
172 Arlington .............. 100 36% +41 
25 Great Falls . os . 100 7% +1 
10 Continental ........ . 100 4 +154 
SEE kd eetectess<ta00 100 19%@—l4 4 
27 Plymouth Cordage . 100 72%-4% +3% 
5 Pepperell ....0s.00+- 100 94% +4y 
pie” ees 100 8% +3% 
en errr 100 19 +2 
25 Otis, com. paalase 100 38l4 $31, 
40 Shawmut, pfd. . 100 50 
23 Connecticut, 1st pfd 100 74-10 +4 
15 West Boylston, pfd...... 100 32% +2 
27 Wamsutta .......... 100 4514 +614 
30 Merrimack Hat, com 45 “1M 
14 Boston Woven Hose, pfd 100 102 2 
6 American Mfg., pfd.... 100 61% |! 


1047 Total. 
*And dividend. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are b 
upon last sales at Boston Public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Mfg., pfd..... 61% 60 65 
Am. Wool, pfd..... 40 Seis ee 
Amoskeag ........ 20 ai hae 
Androscoggin ..... TY 60 70 
ROUGE wk a cise 361 3 36 
ce ati kia 130 132 134 
Rerkshire Cot...... 124% 101 105 
Rigelow-Htfd, com.. 89 vn Pied 
DE sib mb a o.0 8 128% 125 130 
a ae 70 80 ca a 
Esmond. pfd...... 101 100 103 
Farr Alpaca ..... -s Sen 108 111 
Great Falls ...... 7% 4 7 
Hamilton Woolen . 19% 18 21 
| _ RR aa 23 22 27 
Inswich, pfd....... 5 7 
Ipswich, com...... 5 2% . 3 
Fg ee 67% 67 69 
Iudlow Asso, ..... 20014) «200 10 
Merrimack, com : 135% 153 
Nashua, com. ..... 38% 37 40 
Nashua, pfd. ..... 83 82 85 
Naumkeag ........ 140 136 140 
| a ee 2 en as 
os as ate oe S38, 36 40 
oO EE 27 Z 
Pepperell ...... : 9414 on 94 
Plymouth Cordage 72 67 70 
WOE. bs <'<j0.0 0% ; 191 19 22 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
ae by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia 
m. C.) 


Bid Asked 


Acme Spinning Co........ 106 111 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co. 98 102 
Arlington Cotton Mills.... 90 
DUGG TE cectcrse a 90 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

| 1 ere ; 10 14 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

WE ca ead wiee aa aes vise 10214 104% 
China Grove Cotton Mills. . 113 119 
eS A” eee 72 83 
Climax Spinning Co.... 9S 106 
& Sl eee 62 
Crescent Spinning Co...... 85 95 
RE (ER cw e's o-oc<.0: 5 0s 100 110 
Durham Hosiery, 7%, pfd ; 40) 
Durham Hosiery “B’’.... : 6 
Eastern Mfg. Co........ ; 51 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co... 114 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co 

i I as em « ats 103 106 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.). 48 no 
Sl Sa ; 80 
Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co 14 18 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg Co., 7° 

a pan keen 4 102 med 
Henrietta, 7% pfd..... e:: 74 81 
Imperial Yarn Mills .. 78 
Jennings Cotton Mills... 195 210 
BAmtore BES «...ccccaas 103 108 
Locke Cotton Mills Co.... eae 110 
vr eh > ee 55 
Majestic Mime. Co....... 160 aa 
Mansfield Mills ..... 110 117 
Mooresville Cotton Mills ‘ 20 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 

IG, <a 5,046.8 & O00 5 5 ; 90 
(nk rae 75 ee 
National Yarn Mill... , ia ie 91 
Parkdale Mills .... Seiad 70 
Perfection Spinning Co 93 101 


(Continued on page 79) 
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For “Price Insurance” Service — 


MUNDS & WINSLOW 


Members of 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Stock Exchange 


New York Produce Exchange 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


Broad Experience Available to Mill 
Men for Hedging in the Futures Market. 


25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1611 Walnut Street 


Newport, R. I. 


Manchester, Vt. 


Narragansett, R. I. 


COST REDUCTION 
TEXTILE MILLS 


A type of service that assists 
in solving the problems which 
constantly arise in mill 
operation. 


We work with department 
overseers to bring about Cost 
Reduction. 


BARNES TEXTILE 
SERVICE. 
101 Milk St. 


Boston 
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UNIVERSAL 
UNIFORM CONES 


S a knitter, are you interested in a 
rewinding proposition, where, by in- 
vesting approximately one-third of a 

cent a pound for rewinding, on an average of 
20/1s, you may save this amount many 
times over, as well as improve your knitted 
fabrics? 


It is the practice of many knitters who 
do not spin their own yarn to buy such 
yarns in the open market. This procedure 
opens up the possibility of the knitter find- 
ing himself with a supply of yarn from 
several mills, not only wound under varying 
humidifying conditions, but also with pack- 
ages of several tapers and densities. 


An assortment of cones varying in these 
particulars must produce irregular fabric 
on a knitting machine. 


The Universal No. 60-GF High-Speed Cone 
Winder is accepted as the most approved 
machine for rewinding such supplies before 
knitting. The resultant packages insure 
the knitter uniform quality of fabric, 
coupled with increased production through 
practically continuous operation of the 
knitting machine. 


Further details will be furnished 
on request 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


ROVIDENCE PHILADEL 


HICAGO, UTICA BOSTON CHAR 


L 
EW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATL 
DEPOTS and OFFICES af MANCHESTER and PARIS 


P 
o 
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Originators of High Speed Winding and Warping 
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Ranlo Mfg. Co.... ne 146 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co... oo 1O5 
Roanoke Mills, 744%, Ist 

© Sc ; ; : 95 a9 
Roanoke Mills, S%, 2nd 

aa as : 7 
Rosemary, T%%, pfd.... 
Rowan Cotton M'"= Go.... SA rt 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co 5 4 
Sterling Spirnins Co...... a9 105 
Stowe Spinnine Co 10 106 
Vietory Yarn Mills Co ; a6 
Winget Yarn Mills Co : oO 
Wiscasset Mills Co 2O0 


Thies Pays 101°, on Preferred 

The Thies Dyeing and Processing 
Co., of Central Falls, R. I... has de 
clared a dividend on its. preferred 
stock of 104° payable as of Aug. 1, 
1078, according to statement of Albert 
Jaeger, general manager. 


Texas Legislators Desire to 
Attract Cotton Mills to Their 
State 

\ustin, ‘lex.—Representative A. 
kK. Harding of Fort Worth, will in- 
troduce a bill in the next Texas leg 
islature, which meets in January, to 
place a nominal tax on textile mills as 
on inducement to cotton goods manu- 
facturers to establish mills in Texas. 

Rep. Harding proposed a constitu 
tional amendment during the last ses- 
sion of the legislature to exempt tex- 
tile mills from taxation for a period 
of ten vears, but the measure was in- 
treduced late in the session and no 
action was taken on it. 

He has abandoned his plan for a 
constitutional amendment at present. 
\ tax so small as to be merely nom- 
inal in character, Mr. Harding says. 
would answer the same purpose and 
could be made effective at once. 

As a further protection to textile 
interests, Rep. Harding proposes to 
introduce a bill that would place in the 
penal code a provision tor a severe 
penalty for sale of any penitentiary 
manufactured product that is not 
plainly marked showing that it is a 
prison product. 


Hosiery Production Less in 
July Than in June 

Report by Dept. of Commerce on 
hos‘ery production, orders and_ stock 
for July, 1928, shows curtailment in 
that month as compared with June, as 


follow 2s 
Iten Potal—All classes 


Nosicry Pnit during month July, 1928 June, 1928 


All otton neluding mer- 
erized 1,135, 862 
All wool iwoolen and 
worsted) 
Cotton and wool mixed 
Pure thread silk (including 
those with lisle or cotton 
tops, heels. and toes) 
Rayor (including those 
with lisle or cotton tops 
heels, and toes) 
Mixtures of silk or rayon 
Silk and rayon 
Silk and wool. .® 
Silk and cotton 
Rayon and woo! 
Rayon and otton 
Triple mixtures 


nd stock 
ents during montt 
hand end 
month finished and in 
the gray 11,763,108 11,798.31 


Orders booked during mont 4,008, 838 4,895,278 
llations during montt 119, 003 127, 969 


Unfilled orders 


nth 


Depression in Bradford W oo! 
Industry 

BRADFORD, ENG.— The Bra 
Conditioning House returns for 
month of July showed a. tota 
5.534.784 lbs. weight of wool, 
yarns, etc., handled compared 
7,.€89,325 Ibs. in July, 1927, a decreas 
of 1.554.541 Ibs. The total was | 
than in June and, in fact, the lowes 
in any month during the past 
years. The small amount of ( 
tioning House activity during 
and July coincides with the peri 
acute depression in the local wool tey 
tile industry during the last 
weeks which has given rise to so 1 
speculation as to the future of th 
local trade and the possible need fo 
its reorganization. However, the loss 
is mainly accounted for by the falling 
off in the item of wool tops, the tests 
of which are largely performed. in 
connection with export contracts based 
on official standards of quality. The 
weight of the tops tested fell from a 
total of 5,205,701 Ibs. in Julv of last 
year to 3,962,494 in July, 1928, as the 
wool manufacturing industries — in 
other countries bought less from 
Bradford than usual. The other items 
of textiles tested in July, 1928, in 
cluded 526,665 Ibs. of raw wool, 440, 
703 Ibs. of noils, 186,160 Ibs. of 
wastes, and 182,316 Ibs. of worsted 
yarns. (Consul A. R. Thomson. ) 


Paul Oppenheim Resigns from 
H. W. T. Mali & Co. 

Paul Oppenheim, for many yerrs 
sales manager and stylist of Henry \\ 
r. Mali & Co., has resigned and will 
join another large organization in the 
trade. George O. Leckie of the 
Princeton Worsted Mills will be asso 
ciated with Mali as salesmanager be 
ginning Dec. 1. 

Mr. Oppenheim has been in charge 
of sales and styling of both the do 
mestic and foreign wool goods lines 
comprising the Belgian products oi 
Iwan Simonis, Verviers, and_ the 
\merican “Olympic’’ worsteds of the 
Rhode Island Worsted Co. He also 
traveled abroad extensively for the 
company. 

Mr. Oppenheim will announce his 
new connection at a later date. 


Viscose Co. Makes Claim on 
Freight Rates 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Viscose 
Company has filed a complaint. with 
the Interstate Commerce Commissiot 
claiming reparation of $32,327 on 295 
carload shipments of cottonseed hull 
fiber or shavings from 37 points ol 
origin in Alabama, Georgia, Missis 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Tennessee to Nitro, W. Va. The 
shipments moved during the period 
from Nov. 10, 1925 to March 15 
1926, and the Viscose Company alleges 
that the rates charged were not thiose 
applicable to hull fiber or shavings 
(other than bleached or dyed, in ma 
chine pressed bales) but were asse-se¢ 
on a higher basis as cotton linters. 
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Little Change in Yarns at 


yarn while the largest mills are not 
= 6 Gilikeome Yarns Slow to Follow Cotton area wre ne 


actively engaged. There was also fair 





CE T TI interest from insulators, braid manu- 
HATTANOOGA, TENN.—There were , ; = io. ie eee ‘a 
ast a 3 ° , facturers, from several towel con- 
nee no developments here in the yarn Spinners Endeavoring to ‘erns and a decided improvement in 
\ ae cs ; 2 7 : a h % M » : Sa a ec € proven . 
est — — ° week pene ae Widen Their arguns demand from men’s wear manufac- 
Sept. 8. Aside from an advance in : . ; : Pe ara i gts ale 
- ? . . Philadelphia. week ago. Previous to issuance of turers. Dress goods mills in this sec- 
di thrown silk prices, there were no epson em ; : ; tion continue quiet 
; . 7 IRMNESS of yarns notwithstand- the crop report the previous Saturday ae 
une important quotation changes. Double : aa ea , According to reports in the daily 
:, zt a ned the & lendiur focal ing drastic liquidation in cotton yarn demand was active and dealers ) § ports me ae 
oi extra was quoted by a leading loca ets a eels tne teen: the ctl«« ca ree a ; press 20s-2 warps were selling in this 
brok $c.cc d. It early in the week has been the ou reported fair interest and medium to , 
| tex sroKer at 95.55 a pound. was | . : eee aa Many ; ; market at 34c before the crop report 
ted the reek at $5.50 standing feature of the market. Many Jarge sized sales in both carded and ; : 3 ae : 
eight quoted the previous week at $5.50. ee s refused on Tuesday to lower sean ee was issued. In view of this it might 
Th as Cc tively little SPmmers refused on luesday to lower combed, the latter being in single used 
muel ere was comparatively little : e ate tad , g § be expected this count would have 
activity i r duri he Prices from those named late last }. underwear manufacturers In . r 
tthe activity in cotton yarns during the : RE . ree - sold early this week at 33!.c. No 
; >,.° , . week and those who made concessions ~ ned IE EET yt 3. ( 
1 to week. Prices of all counts remained *. z : carded qualities demand was goo¢ such quotation had been found ] 
~ . did not lower prices more than half a : ; te i, such quotation had been found unti 
> loss the same. Carded cones in 10s are i . weaving counts while a fair interest the middle of this week and all deal 
. cent as compared with those of a week 3 z 1e middie ot this week and al! dealers 
alling listed at 31 to -32c, while 20s are orevious. They took adv al an ckthis found in carded yarns for up- interviewed stated they had not sold 
~e vious. , took advantage s ‘ : , 
ests offered at 34 to 35c. : : : - state trade. On Monday cotton de- within a ce F th: ice. Spi 
si ; P a 35 _ Opportunity to endeavor to widen their a das se : — Pi e that price. ae 
~<| 5 . . . cline astically < ing of yarns are ¢ s ¢ ‘mly ¢ 
in Com ved «18s singles are being margins which had reached a narrow “Ine drastically and buying of » : _ iolding this — firmly _and 
eo quoted at 41 to 42c with 70s at 73 to range and many feel that they will be stopped for the time being while dealers owning stock of warps of de- 
le 


74c. In the mercerized field 60s-2 able to do*this to a slight degree at manufacturers watched developments. sired descriptions are holding for 35¢, 
em a 








are quoted at 82c with other prices this time. A large number of lead- — spinners naming that figure and 
f last ‘ . : , be a Fair Plush Demand slightly higher for ordinary grade 
, ranging from 58c a pound for 20s-2 ing spinners of both knitting and ep Plast wi 
is th to $1.06 for 80s-2. weaving yarns have on their books Just previous to crop report demand warps. ush warps were quoted at 
Aas sufficient business to keep them well was active from plush manufacturers the middle of the week at 36c to 37¢ 
from —— engaged this and next month and they and one concern here is reported to the sar oo a 308-2 Is less favorable 
ae John Blood & Co., Inc., Boyertown, are content to hold prices steady have purchased half million pounds 'TO™ the seller's standpoint and 
>. Se a. : x ° “ E - greater concess 3 ar ina 
sy es S - reported this mill will be en- though losing business. from three local houses. Other plush a wees xe — obt ible by 
440. arg ‘ . . : : . . yuvers when this s wante : 
14 arged in the near future, increasing the While cotton had declined more mills were in the market for amounts marae? is count 1 inted as 
s. of present capacity by a large degree. Full- ‘ \ Within up &. co.c00 the. There ; compared with the strong position of 
; 4 . , * ‘ 2 ce sarly > ek varns 50, & fre is . 
orsted fashioned hosiery is manufactured, the than a cent early in the =_— yaam on P ‘iti : ti 20s-2. 
+ mill being a branch of the main plant at did not decline more than halt a cent . Spay Coeee pene — et Buvinge for Next T M I 
Philadelphia, where men’s and women’s and many spinners continued to quote tacturers, a number of smaller mills ying i ex wo Months 
from hosiery is nfanufactured. prices unchanged from those of a being busy and continually buying Many manufacturers in this section 
yer Cotton Yarn Quotations 
ry \V i 
wy ©. Carded—( Average Quality) » Sain - 
id wil Deuble carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality - eke ¢ - % 30s 45 17 
in the Single Skeins or eae 3 Twist) is .. io ae. | a ‘ " 
f the PMB i ssa00 gee - —30% 203 ... 34 —34% 1 oe 39 —S39%4 408 0 5 
. ee tne | lattes aie iia on 35 le nee ...3914—40 = 50s 55 ti 
P asso OT te a El aad —- —<fih. Ste B61, ae a es Rena SARIS = ee 
rer be- 14s chara.s. x sates cc acd IN gc co sr 38 —38l, SOE ss aie 0 ees s iS Sei coe ss ceennenieres coee Sam 
8 pe eee og .38214—33 40s $5446 288 .......... sees ee A64—47 80s . teens 78 85 
fs oss Two- Ply Skeins and Tubes : 
charge 85.9 oe an — - 37 871s Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
he do- 10s-2 SoA =! aa 308-2 38 381, SET a ae eee Pane ee 1 06—1 09 
lines 128-2 th eo — —S$2%, 8622 1244—48 300-3 soessecccccncccces Sl —GS Singles 
Sage eee rhe Meee? a ee | 1s BERR nn see scree secs eens nae —— 
‘d the 16s-2 33% 34 40s-2 High Breakage 19 408-2 bit RN We ee ae a -66 —68 alae ig a StS eC ome —-85 
- road a ee 5A CE cSnicomachvapiests TB RR DR iiceseiivue ce baabiaes — —90 
o the 2 ae a ala 5082... SGesateaades 73 —16 608 «..--- sees eeeee es — —108 
e€ also ‘ Pe aieww se etimednds cena | Oe 70s wae Gaia'd excela—= ae 
Single Warps 70s-2 { 97 30s 
or the 10s = 31ts ean Pe eh 35% 36 70s é eveetetwdboe 8 ele wee 94 —97 80s wb e Hae ewe e ] 48 
| ie Seoveee= 32 268... 36%4— 37 Peeler— (Super Quality) 
nce his = iets ten = — ° = 38% - Single Cones 
is a stat ia ace ee 3: s ‘ . 
Me a ae Carded Combed Carded Combed 
2 riteg tn a Riad aes rite a : 10s 35 —36 42 —44 26s 10 —4] 1 52 
jak ant wo-Ply Warps er 14s 36 —37 43 —45 ° 30s "42 —43 62 —35 
m on s-2 .31%—32 24-2 ..... or 361%4—37 16s $6%—37% 44 —46 360 .:......45 —46 5 60 
10s-2 82 =—92% “2002 <2... .. 5. 37144—38 18 37 —38 15 47 = «40 17 5 
2 - s ) ee ‘ — Ss _— ”» Ps] 
125-2 oy 3214,—33 i eee 38 3812 203 .. 371 38% 46 - 48 50s , 64 8 
Viscose ES. ing lain hota aus , 33° —3314 40s ordinar , eee 16 24s 39 5 10 - iS — 5) 60 ” or 
nt with Ifis-2 i MN ean on 54 —55 —? oe . ee 7 Te 
aa 205-2 34144—35 60s-2_ 60 —61 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 ‘and 4- ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 2814 white, 30 20s-2 15 50 40s-2 state 57 60 
on 295 Hosiery Cones (Frame Seem 248-2 17 52 50s-2 6 70 
ed hull 8s Pert ace” | aaa 99s 33 144—34 28s-2 $8 53 60s-2 70 75 
yints of 10s , ..30 —30% 249 . dicate 3414 30s-2 50 55 70-2 S0) 85 
Ae: ote 12s , 3014,—31 26s ; 35 Bohe 36s-2 55 —58 $Us-2 95 00 
hy 14 31 -3115 30s tving in 30h 
arolina - s '31%}—32 30s regular ; 87 lo Combed Reverse Twist Thread Sites Sticliney' Tubes or Cones. 2, 3, and 4ply 
a. The 18s .32 —3214 30s extra quality 35 3812 Peeler Sakelarides 
sorta 20s 39 10s. 14 15 ; ioc = Average Best 
Yds §4—55 60—6 S4 89 
rch 15 Combed Piklae-Civeiae Quality) 30s 57—58 63—64 87 92 
, alleges Warps, Skeins and Cones 368 59—60 65—66 So 94 
ot those 20s 2 44 —45 50s-2 a a7 10s 64—65 69—70 Q3 98 
g 30s-2 417 —48 60s-2. a9 62 15s ; 69—70 74—75 98 L 03 
having 368-2 49 —5]) 70s-2 ; ; 70 = 50s 74—75 79—80 1 03 1 08 
in ma & 15-2 .50 —h2 808-2. 78 —S8A 60s 84—85 89—90 1 13 18 
assessed i Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Sept. 12. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
a | noted For New York Spot cotton prices, see page 89. For staple cotton prices, see page 91. ; 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


have now covered at least a part of 
their September and October require- 
ments and this business is what makes 
it possible for spinners to remain firm 
in view of the marked decline in the 
raw material market. Price cutting 
by spinners had not started at the 
middle of the week and dealers were 


predicting that yarns would follow 
cotton down only at a slow rate. 
Should cotton have an advance the 


trade looks for little change in yarn 
prices as compared with those of a 
week ago, quotations being practically 
nominal early this week. 

Although two-ply combed yarns are 
quiet, demand from mercerizers and 
weavers being small, there has been 
a good interest in single combed yarns 
from knitters. Two houses here re- 
port booking a large volume of busi- 
ness of this character within the last 
two weeks. Counts usually specified 
are for medium-weight garments, 18s 
to 24s being named in several con- 
tracts which run until late this year. 
Sales of 38s have been reported at less 
than 49¢ which was the lowest quota- 
tion previously reported. Prices of 
single combed are inclined to decline 
although no decided change has oc- 
curred. 

Single and Ply Prices 

It is interesting to note 20s-2 warps 
in combed peeler are quoted at 44c 
while single in this count is available 
at 40c, showing a difference of four 
cents which is more than usually seen 
in single and ply, showing the result 
of strong competition for business 
now developing from knitters for this 
type yarn. While it is possible to 
buy 20s-2 combed at a cent less than 
the 44c market level this is not gen- 
eral. In finer counts of combed yarns 
dullness and lack of strength is ap- 
parent, it now being noticed mercer- 
izers are able to buy 58s-2 at 58c, the 
lowest figure noted within recent 
weeks of gradually lower prices for 
this count. 

Carded knitting yarns have been in- 
active this week but were in fair de- 
mand the latter part of last. Manu- 
facturers were offering 29c¢ basis tens 
early this week while spinners of 
average quality yarn were at least a 
cent above this and several a cent and 
half. Extra-carded quality was 
quoted at 38%c basis 30s. Knitters 
are willing to buy ahead when they 
locate a cheap price otherwise sales 
have called for medium sized quanti- 
ties wanted during the next two 
months. There has been a good vol- 
ume of carded knitting varn business 
recently, several houses reporting Au- 
gust as one of the most active months 
of the vear in such yarns. 

\. B. Carter Gives Barbecue for 
Kmployes 

lhe annual outing of employes of 
Mill Devices Co., and A. B. Carter. 
ne., of Gastonia, N. C., was held on 
‘eptember 6 in a park near that city. 

B. Carter, president of the two 
mpanies, gave a_ barbecue to 
employes and their families, 
ining in all about 125 guests 


his 
enter- 


Meeting of Spinners 
(Continued from page 41) 


frames, on account of the over-heating 
of a foot end plain bearing on chain 
driven frame. He was told that this 
was a lubrication problem and_ that 
the hot bearing would run cool if he 
got the right kind of lubricant. 
Driving — spinning 
chains and with type 
shaped rope was also discussed. 
member that 
V-shaped ropes on a 
was 


frames with 
of V- 
One 
the 
drive broke it 
all of the 
ropes on that drive and replace with 
new ropes, saving the worn ropes and 
working them in on other drives when 
breaks He that this 
drive had a tendency to break all of 
the remaining ropes if only one new 
one were put on at 
member told of running 
multiple rope drives 
without replacements. 


the new 


said when one of 


desirable to remove 


occurred. said 


\nother 
V-shaped 


two 


a time. 


for years 


Spinning Rings 
At this point, the session adjourned 


for luncheon at Lake Lure Inn. The 
afternoon session was” brief and 
started with a discussion of how to 
break in new spinning rings. The 


general practice seemed to be to use 
on new rings travelers about two num- 
bers lighter than standard. The life 
of spinning rings was also discussed 
as well as whether it was worth while 
to reverse double flange rings and run 
them after one side had worn out. A 
member said that when double flange 
rings were ready to be turned over, 
they were ready to throw away; but 
another member stated that he got ex- 
cellent results in spinning 4os_ with 
rings that he had turned over after 


greasing them with cocoanut oil. Still 
another member had returned his 


rings to the makers for re-polishing, 
and had been satisfied with them. Mr. 
Richie pointed out that the higher 
spindle speeds and the frequency with 
which travelers were changed under 
present day conditions had a tendency 
to decrease the life of spinning rings. 


Laps on Front Rolls 

The cause of thread laps on front 
rolls, about which member in- 
quired, given rough ‘rolls, 
grooves or burrs on thread guides, or 
hard ends driving under the front 
rolls. The tendency of certain west- 
ern cotton, containing excess gum or 
alkali, to cause thread laps was also 
remarked on. 

The comparative life and 
spinners 
covered 


one 


was as 


results 
from cork 
as compared” with 
leather covered rolls came up for 
comment next. Chairman  Dilling 
called attention to the Arkwright test 
on cork covered rolls 
that rolls with cork 
breaking strength of 
other advantages. A 
ever, had found that on 16s _ fillings 
and 13s warps he got reduced break- 
ing strength with cork covered rolls 
on a test he ran for 63 days about 
two years ago. Another member told 


were securing 


re lls 


which showed 
increased 
and had 
member, how- 


cots 


yarn 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Ww. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 
LINN MILLS — CORRIHER MILLS 
Double Carded Combed Peeler 


12s to 30s 30s to 40s Single and Ply 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting and 
Weaving Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


| JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 





Philadelphia Boston 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. santana 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS itr. 


NOVELTY ¥ AFNS Poucle, Bourette and COTTON:W On Beams, 


Spirals in ‘tten, Spools and 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. in Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


Manufacturers of 


Superior Quality 


GATE 


SETXTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Kwitters and guorantee satisfaction 
P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 


MILLS 
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KAMAN MTA 


COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Selling Agents 


for 
ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 


Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80’s 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 
Single Mercerized Yarns 


PANAMANIAN eS ASSN INNA 


GINA 
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“Try—you too will buy” 
BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS 


SALES OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


FORREST BROS. 


119 So. 4th St., Forrest Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write for samples 10/2 to 30/2. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


of a test he had been running with 
cork rolls on four frames for two 
years. He said that he had found 
no change in the breaking strength of 
his yarn, but it had been necessary to 
re-buff the cork rolls only twice dur- 
ing the two years’ test period and 
that he saw where he could make a 
very substantial saving on roll cover- 
ing costs by equipping his mill with 
cork covered rolls. W. C. Johnson, 
overseer of spinning at Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., said that he had 
noted more ends down when leather 
rolls were used than when cork cov- 
ered rolls were used, but that it did not 
seem to him that cork covered rolls 
carried the short fibers as well as 
leather covering. Superintendent 
Franks of Dunean Mills also said 
that cork cots would not lick up ends 
and told the meeting that he prefer- 
red the cork covered rolls. 


Demand at a Price 





Of Large Volume But Mostly at 
Impractical Figures 

BOSTON.—Until Monday trading 
in cotton yarns was practically at a 
standstill, pending publication and 
later interpretation of the Government 
cotton report of last Saturday. In the 
meantime there were few dealers and 
spinners who would anticipate lower 
prices and practically no users who 
would anticipate higher prices, with 
the result that up to Monday values 
remained unchanged. Following the 
100 point decline in cotton on Monday 
and the further decline of about 25 
points on Tuesday, however, demand 
of large volume developed for medium 
and coarse count carded yarns, and 
to some extent for combed and mer- 
cerized yarns, but in most instances 
at prices that were from one half to 
one cent below the minimums of the 
majority of sellers, with the result 
that a comparatively small volume of 
this business has been placed thus far. 
An occasional buyer, however, who 
has been following the policy of in- 
creasing his purchases on every sub- 
stantial decline, has placed fair-sized 
orders, some of these running well 
into next year, and this business plus 
the price resistance of spinners has 
prevented yarns from declining as 
much as cotton. 

Quotable declines in medium and 
‘oarse count carded yarns seldom ex- 
ceed more than one half cent, the mini- 
mums being a basis of 34 to 34% for 
208-2 warps of ordinary grade and 30 
to 30%c for 10s frame spun cones. 
rhe minimum selling prices of a large 
number of spinners are at least a half 
‘ent higher than the top prices noted, 
ind as a rule, the finer the count the 
firmer the price. On very high grade 
carded and combed yarns of medium 
nd fine count, however, some spin- 
lers who have been quoting prices 
‘onsiderably out of line with the gen- 
eral market, and also with recent de- 
lines in staple cottons, have revised 
their figures and our quotations have 
een changed accordingly. 
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Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment of the week has been confirma- 
tion of the generally accepted belief 
among dealers that most buyers are 
poorly covered and that a large vol- 
ume of business is due to be placed 
during the next few weeks provided 
raw cotton prices attain a fairly stabi- | 
lized basis, or a basis so low as to 
stimulate general confidence in a| 
future advance and _— substantially 
higher average prices for the season. | 
Yarn users who are “sitting prettiest” | 
today are those who have been buying | 
fairly liberally on every substantial 
price decline, and who now have a/| 
large part of their needs covered to 
the end of the year, and in some in- 
stances two or three months into the | 
new year. As _ usual, however, the 
majority of users will cover most of 
their needs on an advancing market, 
or continue a hand-to-mouth policy 
of purchasing. 


Increase in Business of Central 
Franklin Process Co. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A consider- 
ably brighter outlook for textiles is | 
seen by C. Ralph Ewing, manager of | 
the Central Franklin Process Co. 
plant here. Mr. Ewing reported that 
during August business of his com- 
pany showed an increase of approxi- | 
mately 25% and he is looking forward | 
to a heavy volume of business during | 
September and October. 

Mr. Ewing believes that several fac- | 
tors will work to increase the order- | 
ing of yarns during the next few | 
months. Those who have been hold- | 
ing off awaiting cotton estimates will 
place orders now, for the local textile | 
man does not believe that the Govern- | 
ment report just out will have any 
material effect upon the present prices 
of cotton yarns. 

Improvement in the Central Frank- | 
lin’s business means that the textile | 
mills in several lines are buying ma- 
terials in larger quantities. This | 
shows increasing business in hosiery | 
in particular. The yarn market here 
has been comparatively quiet during 
the last few months as usual, but 
better fall business seems in sight. 

The local plant is now in the dye- 





ing and finishing of rayon on a large | 
scale. A part of the cotton handling 


equipment is being used by this de- 
partment and additional equipment 
has also been installed. The plant is 
now equipped to handle about 7,500 
Ibs. of rayon a month in addition to 
its regular cotton yarn business, Mr. 
Ewing states. 


Corpus Christi Increases Its 
Cotton Export 

Corpus Curisti, Trex.—Exports 
of cotton from this port to Sept 
1 this season have been 103,250 bales, 
as compared with 55,483 bales to the 
same date in 1927, the exports being 
more than doubled this year. Ac- 
cording to figures in the office of the 
port director there are 141,391 bales 





Opening your new line? 


The opening of a new line is a 
particularly significant time. 
How will it take? Does its fi- 
nishing measure up to expecta- 
tions? Does it have the ear 
marks of a coming success? 


These are important questions 
but they all hark back to the cali- 
bre of the yarn employed. That 
new fabric, made with Cannon 
Yarns, is already started on the 
road to success, because its raw 
material is right. Cannon Yarns 
have a record of achievement in 
the industry. 


On every hand you see fabrics 
which have made the grade— 
with Cannon Yarns in the saddle. 


Bringing out a new line shortly? 
We invite you to try out samples 
of Cannon Yarns in the required 
count and put up. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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rMosiery 
Begins With the Ya 


The lustre and sheerness which you 
prize in your finer grades of cotton 
hosiery are entirely dependent upon 
the yarns that go into them. 


That you may be absolutely sure of 
obtaining these qualities in all of your 
merchandise, we have perfected all 
mercerizing and spinning processes 
to the point where the same unusual 
fineness, strength and evenness is pro- 
duced each time. 


No matter what count ordered, you 


may be absolutely sure that in every 
Sales Representatives 


case the yarns will meet in every detail 


Northern States and Canada 


the uses to which they will be put! os Soe eee re 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. 


Prompt deliveries . . . always! H. B. Kercatm, Mer. Export Dept. 
’ 42 Broadway, New York City 


H. B. Rosie 
93 Worth Street, New York City 


AMERICAN YARN — pecan tale 
& PROCESSING CO. a, 


Louisville, 


" . ; Davin WHITEHURST, 
Mount Holly North Carolina 409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


R. D. McDownatp 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


on hand awaiting the arrival of ves- 
~els. At present 26 vessels are 
heduled to call at the port of Cor- 
pus Christi during September to lift 
export cotton. 
lhe increased exports from Corpus 


hristi are not due to increased pro- 
iction in this section of Texas, but to 
e earlier maturity and gathering of 
e crop and to the improved port 
icilities for handling and shipping 
more cotton than heretofore. 


Textile Industries of Sao Paulo 
Expanding 

The State of Sao Paulo in 
developed a 


Brazil 
textile industry 
whose annual output reaches a value 
of approximately $75,000,000, accord- 
ing to Assistant Trade Commissioner 
\V. Duval Brown in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. During 
1927 the cotton industry operated 8&1 
mills, representing a capital invest- 
ment of around $27,000,000. These 
mills operated more than 700,000 
spindles and 12,000 looms; gave em- 
ployment to 41,000 workmen = and 
used 43,000 horsepower. The silk 
industry had 40 mills, 33 in the city 
of Sao Paulo and seven in other 

the State, representing a 
investment of $5,000,000. 
(hese mills operated 7,000 spindles 
and 1,579 looms; gave employment to 
5,009, and consumed power to the 
of 2,500 horsepower. The 
vlk mills during the year imported 
$3,0C0,009 worth of silk yarns as 
compared with $2,000,000 worth in 
1926. A rayon mill has been estab- 
lished recently with an annual capac- 
itv of 400,000 kilos. 

Textile production figures for this 
State are not available for 1927. 
During 1926, however, the total value 
of textiles produced 
$77,000,000, compared with $66,000,- 


has 


parts of 
capital 


extent 


000 in 1925. The distribution of the 
1926 production was as _ follows: 
Cotton goods, 238,733,000 meters 


(meter—39.37. inches), valued at 
$51,000,000; jute, 97,852,000 meters, 
worth $16,000,0¢0 ; 3.- 
083,000 with a value of 
$7,000,000; silks and ribbons, 97,000 
kilos, valued at $3,000,000. 
dution of shirts, 


wool goods, 


meters, 


The pro- 
cuffs and 
stockings was valued at $13,670,000. 
During the same 3,715,000 
pairs of silk stockings, valued at $1,- 
054,000 were produced. 


collars, 


year, 





\ckworth Mills Will Erect 
School Building 


\cKwortHr, (a.—The Ackworth 
Mills, located in East Ackworth, will 
erect a large, strictly modern, school 
huilding, according to specifications 
the State Education. 
lhe county board of education will 
equip the rooms with modern patent 


Joard of 


ool desks, and other necessary 
equipment. 
he class rooms will be so con- 


structed as to form a large auditorium, 
Which will be used as a community 
center for the mill village. 


amounted to 
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tively High on Short Output 


BOSTON.—A slow market 
in cotton wastes still features the situ 
ation. A slightly increased volume ot 
business during the 


week at firm prices. No one is sacrific 


moving 






has been done 


38 Chauncy St. BOSTON, MASS | 


ing comber and good strips on current 
thin consumptive demand and it may 
also be noted tat some of the bedding 
stocks have been doing better of late. 
Threads are inactive. 











ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


A year ago the cotton waste market 
was doing a fair business and traders 
were generally optimistic. There was 
a generally strong and active market 
with prices lagging behind the 30% 
advance in cotton which occurred in 


Tv i ffices 
August. The only weak spot at that Selling O 
ca : eee: PHILADELPHIA. PA. NEW YORK PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
time was the accumulation of picker 1035 Drexel Bidg. Fourth Ave 36 Exchange Ptace 
Lombard 5932 Ashland, 4342 Gaspee 2218 


and average fly. Spot cotton 
around 23c, peeler comber 18-19¢ and 
peeler strips 17-18c. [rom this it will 
appear as though comber and_ strips 
are selling relatively higher than a 
vear ago an event not at all surprising 
with the New Bedford output shut off 
these many weeks. 


Was 








O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS {no numer 


AND NUMBERS 












Imports and exports are now both 
at a low ebb. Conditions in the Man-| ~ @  ...”» ©. ; ee | ee pe oe.) eal 
chester cotton waste trade continue | INDUSTRIAL YARN ConPORATION 
very difficult owing to uncertainty 


Weaving-—COTTON YARNS~— knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 


existing with regard to the future of 
values. Supplies are more than ample 
for all requirements and purchasing is cost 


mrs son wate ww a FILLINGHAST-STILES CO. | 


materials. 
COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 





of cotton into this 
city for the month of June amounted 


to 539.000 Ibs. 


Imports waste 


From Germany came 


the largest amount of 250,000 lbs. at 113 Werth St., 


New York 





an average price of 3.3c per pound: 
then from England 107,000 lbs. at 5.7¢: 
from France 79.000 Ibs. at 8.8c: 








from 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


or ooten s WE SELL 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS °", ¥ooles, miu DIRECT 


- and from 

A rather 
unusual import was one of 24,000 Ibs. 
from Brazil at an average price of &c 


Canada, 50,000 lbs. at 15.6c 
Japan, 28,000 lbs. at 13.2c. 

















per pound. Imports into New York 
for June amounted to 792,000 Ibs. 
The largest amount of 347,000 Ibs. JOHN F. S { REE i && 4 (>. 





























came from Spain at 2.5¢ per pound; 
from Fngland, 115.000 lbs. at 5.1¢; COTTON YARNS 
from Germany, 99.000 lbs. at 3.2¢; 201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
: . i : W YORK 
from Belgium, 92.000 Ibs. at 2.3c: CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NE 
from Mexico, 55,000 lbs. at 6.7¢; from 
British-India, 62,c00 Ibs. at 6¢ per 
pound. 
x *« * 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine °°, Yr *%étyea”™ 
Current Quotations WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
Nominal 
POOP COUPER. occ ccscccce 17 —17ke. 
Peeler strips 15144—16e. 
ot ee 161%4—17Te RT R & SONS 
Choice Willowed fly........ § — 8X e e E. 
Choice Willowed picker.... 5144,— 6e 
0s «0.5600 6a 0 18 —19¢ 
Linters (mill run)........ 5144,— 6e. FINE YARNS k 
3 < ingle 14,—12¢ e : 
a eae. eee. Philadelphia New Yor 















EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


Victor Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tulip & Westmoreland Sts., Dyers of 
cotton and woolen yarns, have recently 


installed new equipment which increases 


their former capacity considerably 
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COILS 


Henderson - Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


“Economy,” Roosevelt once said, “is com- BY HH na 
mon sense applied to spending.” That ex- an 
planation surely hits home when it comes to 


buying yarns. You can’t buy wisely unless | | j Q UA 7 7) GR EA TL yY IMPR O VED 


you're sure of getting a profitable return on 
every cent you invest. 


And that’s where Roosevelt and National 


Yarns agree! } | 7 New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


| i 6s to 20s single slow carded — 
NATIONAL |(jj cna 

| j 8s to 16s plied — Cones, Skeins, 
YARN & PROCESSING CO. i Tubes & Warps 

22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 









































Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- 
ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 
. also dyed rayon 





ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices SELLING OFFICES 


wu ehicaee Export Department Charlotte, N. C. \ Henderson, New York City Troy, N. Y. 
. A. Henderson ossville, Ga. osby omas, f . 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. Johnston Building | N. c 17 E. 42nd St. North 59 


The eee iin 9905 Murray Hill 0614 


Philadelphia, Pa. Corporation Reading, Pa. 
Stewart McConaghy 260-266 West Edward Shultz. 
6908 Cresheim Road Broadway 712 North 5th St. 

















WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO, INC. 


78 CHAUNCY STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Selling Agents for wy | lbs 


; : ‘ (CRIN ite 
Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Quality Knows no season in Globe 
processing. We are continually on 
our toes to give the best that we 


Fitchburg Yarn Company Py have, Globe dyeing, bleaching 


and mercerizing has a sturdy rep- 


Fine Cotton Yarns especially suited to the requirements of wR utation among particular mill men. 


Silk Manufacturers, spun from combed American and They Know that it is unfailing. 


Sakelarides Cotton cS | GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


30's to 120's, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Beams AW Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
in Single and Ply > -Hinsey @ Worth St 
_—~ Frankford, Pa ~_ 

\ / 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Single and Ply Mercerized Yarns 
Gassed or Dyed 


In All Standard Counts and Put-Ups 
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Cotton Market Breaks 





Crop Figures of 14,439,000 Bales 


Bring in Heavy 


L AST Saturday’s Government crop 
report was not far out of line 
with the average of the private fore- 
or for that matter, with the 
expectation of New York 
Cotton Exchange members. But it 
showed an increase rather than a de- 
crease in the crop outlook as compared 
with the prospect reported as of Aug. 
1, and if the increase of only 148,000 
bales seemed a very slight thing to 
create a generally bearish sentiment, 
it eliminated the possibility of a bull- 
ish surprise. It is possible of course, 
that the pre-Bureau market had been 
sustained to some extent by the fear 
of a bullish Bureau and that the ac- 
tual figures brought out selling which 
had previously been held in check by 
the scattering reports of deterioration 
luring August. At any rate, the 
market broke severely after the publi- 
cation of the figures, and selling 
seemed to become more confident as 
prices declined without attracting any 
general or aggressive support. The 
appearance of improving weather con- 
litions during the middle of the week 
naturally contributed to the decline 
which carried prices off to about the 
1744c level for early winter deliveries 
or nearly 1¥%c below the high prices 
ot last Saturday morning. The mar- 
ket then showed evidences of a health- 
ier technical position, but bearish 
sentiment remained much to the front 
and was reflected by continued selling 
n the bulges. 

As a matter of fact the recent ac- 
tion of the market would seem to have 


casis, 


average 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluciuations of Futures) 

Closed For Week Closed Net 

Sept.6 High Low Sept. 12 Change 
September .... 19.15 19.30 18.03 18.07 —1.08 
Re cicues 19.10 19.35 17.85 18.02 —1.68 
‘ovember .. 19.00 19.12 17.87 17.93 1.07 
ecember 18.97 19.20 17.71 17.90 —1.07 
anuary . 18.89 19.02 17.65 17.84 —1.05 
‘ebruary ..... 18.89° 18.92 17.77 17.82 —1.07 
fare ‘ 18.88 19.00 17.67 17.81 —1.07 
pril és 18.88 18.88 17.75 17.80 —1.08 
lay ‘ 18.87 18.96 17.67 17.80 —1.07 
ne 18.80 18.82 17.70 17.7% —1.05 
18.73 18.86 17.57 17.70 —1.03 


Spot Fluct»ations for Week 


(Middling) 

New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Sept. 7 ; 19. 40¢ 18.71 eat 

y, Sept. 8 19. 50¢ 18.7% esece 
Sept. 10 18. 50c 17.71¢ 10.21d 
Sept. 11 18. 25e¢ 17.54 9. 99d 
x iy, Sept. 12 18. 30¢ 17.54¢ 10.084 
t Sept. 13 17.80 17.14 9.911 


Spot Fluctuations and Stock 


Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Sept. 12 week yeal 








aave ne 17.7 265, 646 
ew ans 1 252, 869 
fobs 1 
aVar 17 
har! 
Vilm on 17.60 
‘orfoll 18.00 20, 662 
Iti 18.25 619 
18.30 13,152 210, 802 
17.65 235 407,995 
17.63 54, 329 
17.40 56, 851 
‘ 17.50 666 
ttle } k 13.38 9,529 








General Selling 


reflected some change of opinion as 
to the value of a crop between 14 and 
15 million bales. It may be recalled 
that last spring the opinion was more 
or less generally expressed that it 
would require a crop of 15,000,000 
bales to hold the price of cotton below 
the 20c level this season. At the 
present time the market seems to be 
inclined to be bearish on a crop idea 
of around 14% million bales, with 
prices around the 19c level, and there 
has evidently been some scaling down 
of ideas with reference to 
probable consumption. The view is 
now expressed in some quarters, that 
at the 19c level the work] would prob- 
ably spin somewhat less’ than 15,000,- 
000 bales of cotton next* season, possi- 
bly in the neighborhood df 14,800,000 
to 14,900,000 bales. With a crop of 
14% and a carryover of about 5 
million, or a total supply of 1914 mil 
lion bales, it is figured that such re 
quirements would leave a moderate re- 
serve at the end of the season, and 
that there is, consequently, nothing in 
the Sept. 1 prospect to indicate such a 
threat of scarcity as would lead buy- 
ers for consumption into the market 
for large quantities during the height 
of the new crop marketing season. 

The following table shows Wednes 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


world’s 


Market Sept. 5 Sept. 12 Chge. Lest. Yr. Sales 
Galveston ...... 18.65 17.70 95 22.40 12,816 
New Orleans .. 18.70 17.54 —116 22.15 16,996 
Mobile ......... 18.20 17.30 —90 21.85 294 
Savannah ...... 18.46 17.53°— 93 22.93 1,146 
NOPRGEE veces. 19.90 18.00 199) =2.2. 303 
New York ..... 1925 1830 —95 22.55 4,410 
RORGEOR adess0ss 18.63 17.63 -—100 229.38 1,087 
Memphis ....... 18.55 17.40 115 21.25 10,659 
St. Louis 18.50 17.50 —100 2075 78,918 
Houston ... 18.55 17.65 9 8692.40 

Pee 18.00 17.00 100) «621.55 94,269 


The following differences on and 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 


Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
WE Pasa . 1.00 1.94 70+ 4+ =. R6t 
8.G.M ete 65+ 75t 55t 75t 62+ 
i oes 40+ 40+ 4+ 3Rt 40t 
G.0t c+. sae 30+ 25+ 25t 25t 26t 
1 “ee 40* 25° aR* 25° 34° 
L.M See ie on* 50* gR* 50* gi* 
8. G. 0.** 1.90* 1.19* 1.38* 1.90% 1.48* 
G.O 2.75° 1.85° 2.00% 1.75° 2.23° 

YELLOW TINGED 
G.M 2 we oe Oe 
8.M... ne 75° Ane 50* 64* 
M.°* 1.98° 1.0% 1.98% .75° 1.11% 
8. L. M.** 2.* 1.450° 1.75* 1.38° 1.09° 
LM 2.75° 2.25* 2.50° 2.38° 2.42° 
YELLOW STAINED 

1.me 1.9 1.9° 75° 78° 
§, M.°*, 1.78* 1.95% 1.50° 1.50° 1.66° 
me. 6 2.756° 1.50° 2.25° 2.00° 2.38° 

BLUE STAINED 

G. M.®... 1.75° 1.50% 1.59° 1.78° 1.48° 
ee ss esas 2.25° 2.00° 2 28° 250° 2.10° 
a... 3.00° 2.50° 3.00° 3.50° 2.87° 





* Off middling + On middling. 
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Your Customers 
Know These Yarns 


The buyer of knit and woven fabrics 
nowadays is yarn-wise. He knows 


his yarns! 


Quissett Yarns have a sturdy repu- 
tation among buyers of distinctive 
A host of 
textile men know the soft-feeling, 


knit and woven fabrics. 


uniform fabrics these yarns make up 
To 
Quissett Yarns is a distinct sales 
asset. 


into. have fabrics made of 


We 


What is your usual put up? 
shall gladly send you samples. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Sake- 


& 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


Sy EP 


LA 


> 
+# 


LALLED 


2 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


BLEACHERS, 
COTTON 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 


“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
DYEING AND WINDING 


RAYON 


Write for illustrated cata- 
log giving full particulars 
of the size and type Tol- 
hurst suited to your re- 
quirements. 


TOLBURS\, 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


ou 
TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS. ox. 


New York Office: 


¥ Estasvienco 1852. Troy. NY. 


183 Madivon Ave. 


A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 


ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 

i SS 
SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS 


SILK RINGS 


PAWTUCKET, 


SINGLE or PLY 
Natural---Gassed--- Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 


TRAVELER CLEANERS 
TRAVELER CUPS 
CU a ae a 

 WHITINSVILLE | 

SPINNING RING CO. 


WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


FOR PRINT WORKS 
Sriancer 
OTTON MILLS, 
Cloth Folder BLEACHERIES. 
ETC., ETC 
Send for Cireular |} 


and Measurer —%n4 fer Ciroutar 


ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon St. |} 
Worcester Mass. 


78 Chauncy St. 


H. E. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Heddles & Reeds 


Prompt Deliveries 


1116 Front St. New Bedford 


PAWTUCKET, R. L. 





DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


The Halliwell Company 


RICHARD HENRY COMPANY 
COTTON MILL WASTE 


Boston, Mass. 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


September 15, 1928 


TESTERS 


Jor DEFINITE 
TEXTILE STANDARDS 


Recognized for accuracy, dependabi 

ity, easy reading and easy operation 

Testing machines of standard desig 

or special adaptation—for yarn, cord 

cloth, rubber or other material wher- 
Strength and 
stretch are govern 
ing factors in the 
selection of raw 
material or check 
ing of finished 
product. 


Write for farther 
information. 


HENRY L. 
SCOTT Co. 


PROVIDENCE,R.|. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Textile 


Manufacturers ! 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING : 
Purer whites are obtained, less tend- 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 
FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
ished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 
FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer. 
FOR PRINTING : 
It is especially useful in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 
FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better, givi 
superior results in the handle an 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the n 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. t 
rite 


RHODE ISLAND 


Malt-Diastase Company 


79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art 


PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon 
The Textile Industry, Next in 
Importance to Foodstuffs, Makes 
a Constant Demand for Trained 
Men. 
The Demand Increases by Rea- 
of Present-Day Industrial 
Organization and This Era of 
Novelty in Color and Structure. 
FORTY-FIFTH SEASON 
DAY SCHOOL 
opens September 19, 1928 
EVENING SCHOOL 
opens October 8, 1928 
Illustrated Circular of 
School, address 
E. W. France, Director 
Broad and Pine Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


son 


For either 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds ef 


Spring Knitting Needles 
mt Ce 
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limited Demand in South 
Buying Interest Chiefly for Short 
Cottons: Staples Neglected 


\MeMPHIs, TENN., Sept. 10—While 


newhat better undertone has de- 

loped in the cotton market here, de- 

ind for premium staples continues 
extremely limited. Demand for short 
cottons up to 1 1/32” is very good at 
stiff basis but offerings are = smzll. 
There is 
i slightly narrowing tendenev of the 
st iple 


wing to the meager supply. 
basis. Mills are making in- 

for staples for de- 
erred shipment at price basis below 
that now prevailing but the average 
shipper is of the opinion that the 
present basis is too narrow; little for- 
ward business is being put through. 


creased inquiry 


Most of the business passing is for 
prompt deliveries of middling and 
strict middling short cottons. Little 
export business is in immediate pros- 
pect. There has been a feeling in the 
market here that. with the beginning 
of the new crop movement and end- 
\ugust crop estimates out of the way, 
business might pick up. 

Picking and ginning are getting 
under way in this territory but it will 
be a week or more before harvesting 
is in full swing. New crop cotton so 
far has found rather slow sale. Some 
growers are considering holding to 
await crop developments on the idea 
that the crop may turn out 
smaller than the trade now 


much 
expects ; 
most growers are offering freely as 
their cotton is ready for market, but 
are disinclined to make price con- 
cessions. Shippers, as a rule, have 
heen hoping for, and in most instances 
predicting, a crop of more than 15,- 
Most 


now given up this idea. 
the 


000.000 bales. 


shippers have 
Some express 
opinion that the Government has 
already issued its highest estimate of 
the season. 

\rkansas. ‘Tennessee 
have not better than held their own, if 
hey have done that well, since Sep. 


Missouri and 


1; Mississippi and Louisiana lost 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 
Sept. 8 Sept. 1 
et average 18.69 18.25 
18.75 18.40 


Premium Staples 
t Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
ade Strict Middling Prices Nominal 


21'4@ 2% 





99 


23 @23ha 

24a 2h 

Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 
week week before 
Os 1,4 4,600 
tal 625 4,455 4,59 
109, 146 0,537 52, 840 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 





For Last Year 
week year before 
209 1,29 1,8 
‘ 68 11,095 
Aug t Olt 7, 998 », 919 
7,578 14,552 
e Aug 1 62,4 102,158 
h 59,157 116,678 
f week 2,010 a 
h ands 
ors ll, 17,7 41 
week aoa 
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ercund Wether conditions were un 
favorable during the week over mos 
of the belt: weevil activity w 
lated. The 


were unfavorably wet: showers were 


is stimu 


Carolinas and Georgi 


of almost daily occurrence Phere 


was unfavorable raintall ovel 
Louisiana and quite generally over the 
sections of the belt 
] 


most important 


erst of the Mississippi River. Drou 


in western Oklahoma was partially 


broken. The eastern half of Texas 
hadlv in 


showers, but 


need of moisture. received 
they 


Temperatures were unfavorably low 


were inadequate 
for plant development over most cen 
tral and western sections of the belt. 


Little Buying on Decline 


Fair Takings of Low Grades 
Lower Prices Expected 
Roston, Sept. 12—The principal 
effect of the latest decline in cotton 
futures prices upon buying sentiment 
bas been to encourage manufacturers 
to wait for still lower prices. 
has been a moderate amount of mill 
buving on the decline, but most of the 
demand has been for low 
extra staples and shorter cottons that 
are available at a 


There 


grades of 


considerable de 
cline from recent basis. in some in 
stances as much as 50 points. Basis 
on middling and higher 


extra staples, as well as on shorter 


grades ot 


premium cottons, is fully as high as 
it was last week and in some instances 
shippers are holding 25 to 50 points 
higher. For a full 14% in. hard west 
ern cotton of middling grade there 
are few sellers below 400 points or 
October, for full 1 3,16 in. below 550 
points on, and on full 1% in. below 
goo points on October. 

The Egyptian market touched it: 
low point for the week 
when the lows for contracts on the 
Alexandria 
lows: 


yesterday 


Exchange were as_ fol 


October Uppers, $21.38: Decem- 
ber Uppers, $21.65: November Sak. 
$34.43: January Sak., $34.63. 


yesterday's 


From 
lows there was an ad 
I4c in 
in November, 15¢ in 


vance today of October, 57¢ 
: December and 
67¢ in January. The net decline for 
the week, however, in October was 
$1.33, in November, $1.84, in Decem 


ber, $1.38 and in January, $1.60. 


Current Quotations 
\verage prices for Oct.-Nov. ship 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western 
lengths ) are as follows: 

Middl St. M 


cotton (government 


Basis on New Y« k. Oct 18 

John Malloch & Co., 
Kgyptian cotton, c. i. ft 
Oct.-Nov. shipment as __ follows: 
Medium Sakelarides, 355¢c, off 1M%c; 


Boston, quote 
Boston Tor 


Medium Uppers, 24c, off 2¢ from 
Sept. 5. They report closing prices 
Sept. 12 on the Alexandria exchange 


as follows: $35.00, off 


Nov. Sak. 
$1.84, Oct. Uppers $21.52, off $1 


from Sept. 5. 


22 
3S: 





PICKER ROOM 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCER- 
IZED YARN insures un- 
usually satisfactory re- 
sults in combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 
and weaving. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
456 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Canadian Representative: 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. 


TORONTO — MONTREAL 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P, 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED  wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


BOSTON 


FALLS YARN MILLS 
3 ~e | Woonsocket, R. I. 


Incorporated 1904 


Fine Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


i pg  - 


Company 
FLORENCE, N. J. 
OFFERS TO 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
ACCURATE COLOR MATCHING 
Prompt Deliveries—All Colors 
Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads 


September 15, 1928 


XCELLENCE of workmanship in 

dyeing Tops, Cotton raw stock and 

Yarns has earned for us the good 

will of many of the most critical in 

the industry. You, too, will like 

our service and quick-stepped 
deliveries. 


FLORENCE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and Gen. Moar. 


YARNS C. M. PATTERSON YARNS 
Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Bradford Yarns. 
ules Desurmont Worsted Co., Woonsocket, <4 7 French Yarns. 
xcelsior Mills, Union, S. C., "Mercerized Yarn 


222 West Adams Street Chicago, IIl. 


JOHN R.STEWART Co. 
Se 


Stone, inc. 210 SUMMER St. Boston, MASS. 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
BRADFORD YARNS tld 


DESCRIPTION 
Jamestown, New York 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Keep Your Spindles oy equipped with 


CARDED STOCK Murdock Bobbin Holders 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns in the perfection of your goods 


Tel. 4511 Passaic FRANKLIN 
72 Sunes Street, Tasceie, wi Murdock & Geb Co., MASS. 


GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 


Star Worsted Company 
YARN S 


FITCHBURG 


inal Spy tuaweee of | 

wo EN 

wootES YARNS 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 

Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 
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line and Half Blood 


Stretch Narrows 


tine Tops Easier, Half Blood Firm 
on Substitution for 58s— 
Fine Noils Strong 


BOSTON.—The goods opening to 
date has had very little immediate 
effect on the top market. Sales have 
been a little brisker during the week 
but chiefly owing to softer prices made 
on merino tops. Business is now be- 
ing accepted in fine tops at $1.38 and 
in % blood tops at $1.35. Specifica- 
tions on old contracts however are 
coming in more freely particularly on 
the several 34s blood grades. Tops 
grading below 50s are neglected but 
being made from foreign wools are 
all very firm. The stretch between 
fine and % blood tops is now very 
small, approximately 3c per pound and 
this may be explained in part at least 
by the fact that while fine wools are 
easier in price ™% bloods are very 
strong. The strength in % blood tops 
is said to be brought about by scarcity 
of wools grading 56s to 58s and some 
manufacturers under these circum- 
stances substituting %% blood for the 
high 34s blood grade. 


The demand for fine noils continues 
quite steady and good prices are being 
realized not far from the top prices 
of the year. Some defective qualities 
can be bought at 95 to 98c but for 
choice clean noils the quotation stands 
at $1.00-$1.05. The wool combing in- 
dustry in July ran on a 58.5% capacity 
as compared with 63% in June and 
74.5% a year ago. It is quite evident 
from this showing that there are no 
large accumulations of noils. The 
consumption of noils this year has 
been very good and the large imports 
occurring earlier in the season were 
absorbed without difficulty and had no 
effect whatsoever in restraining the 
upward price tendency. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 
pt ee eee (64-66s) $1.38/1.39 
Half-blood .. 60-628) 1.35/1.36 
High % blood....... (58s) 1.27/1.28 
Aver, % blood...... (56s) 1.25/1.26 
Low % OS Re eee Sota a oe 
High % blood........ (50s) 1.15/1.16 
488 N. SR Aaa an eh GER Oe eek 1.10 
BOGE, Biccvcddiverss Cheeuveenwees aoe 
ESE (bce cmnenseeewes 1.00 
Lf ETC Ee Te PT ee Pe Pee -90/ .91 
SOP a ceae cau ota dente eeu es .90/ .91 

Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Sept. 6) 

FE OS Pee (70s) 53d 
PURE = co Sire at trae es Sich ee lea, xelee (64s) 51d 
Half-blood aowe a eee (60s) 48d 

ee 6 cis cciae .. (58s) 444 
Tree-eighths blood....... (56s) 38d 
Quarter-Dlood .....+.c0e8: (50s) 30d 
{ ss-bred (46s) 25 Wd 

Noils—Boston 

BINGE eek Sas kieh as bee 4 $1.00-$1.05 
ONL cca aac sclean en eee .92- .97 
igh me WAM oc een cx o~ 88 
Ce er .68—- .73 
ROW Mh MGGG wa vccicesicens .63- .65 
Hich % blood......... oe .60- .62 
OS ses au chsnbiedehtiias 538- 55 


‘4 . is : 50 52 
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Yarns Wait on Goods Sales 





Quotations Hold Steady 


in Featureless 


Philadelphia. 
PENING of new lines by men’s 
wear maunfacturers last week 
has had no decided effect upon yarn 


demand as yet, the market being 
quiet with prices continuing fairly 
steady. This was in accord with 
pre-opening predictions. A_ large 


number of mills opened their new 
lines on the same day and it will 
take goods buyers a reasonable time 
to go over the entire market to see 
all offerings. Until this is done spin- 
ners can hardly hope for light-weight 
yarn business of importance. A ma- 
jority of spinners here do not expect 
any decided change in men’s wear 
buying for a number of weeks and 
several say the entire season will be 
late. One bright spot this week is 
the report by one of the leading 
French mixture concerns’ which 
booked a larger volume of business 
this week than for a month. 

A number of local manufacturers 
are still running on duplicate heavy- 
weight business and they are pressing 
spinners for prompt shipments of 
yarns to go into these lines. Spin- 
ners state manufacturers as a whole 
have cleaned up heavy-weight yarn 
contracts fairly well and they believe 
manufacturers will have to come into 
the market soon as_ they 
business in their new lines. In other 
words, the men’s wear section of the 
market is in a liquid condition and 
the volume of yarns bought this fall 
will depend on the reception their 
new lines receive, as manufacturers in 
a large majority of cases are not 
willing to contract for yarns in ad- 
vance of receipt of goods orders. 


Knitting Demands Small 
Lack of demand for yarns 


receive 


also 





Market 
continues in the knitting section of 
the market, spinners reporting little 
new business of importance, which 
has been true since the $1.50 level 
for 2-20s was made effective several 
months ago. Spinners are holding to 
this price level steadily, although 
many of them are running their 
plants only half time. This is also 
due to the strengthening of wools 
within the last two weeks. Spinners 
state they are quoted medium bright 
wools at least a cent and half higher 
than three weeks ago and this tend- 
ency is causing them to hold to the 
$1.50 level, although they admit it is 


impossible to sell any important 
volume at this price. 

The raw material price trend, 
which has been considerably firmer, 
is having a decided effect upon 
weaving accounts also, and where 


spinners were willing two weeks ago 
to make concessions to do business 
they are less inclined to do so at this 
time although there are weak spots 
in the weaving yarn price structure 
which permit manufacturers to buy 
under the market level. Should a 
large weaving inquiry come into the 
market it is stated new low prices 
would result as many spinners need 
new business badly and to get started 
it is felt buyers would secure 
bargains from a number of spinners 
of men’s wear yarns. 


early 


Outerwear Yarns Firm 
Although manufacturers state 
are able to buy 


they 
outerwear counts for 


less than $1.50 for 2-20s, 50s, price 
cutting in these yarris is less notice- 


able than in any other section of the 
market, and rather than make any 
reduction in price spinners state they 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (366)............ 1.15-1.20 
2-166, low com. (36-408)........ 1.20-1.25 
2-208 to 2-245, low 14 (44s)...... 1.30-1.35 
2-20s to 2-268, 14 bid. (4648s)... 1.3744-1.424 
2-266 to 2-30s, % bid. (488)... .. 1.50-1.55 
2-30s to 2-32s, 4 bid. S. A. (46a). 1.50-1.55 
2-328, 4% bid. (48-508).......... 1.6244-1.65 
2-20s, 34 bid. (566)............. 1.65-1.67% 
2-266, 34 bid. (568)............. 1.70-1.72% 
2-366, 3% bid. (566)............. 1.7744-1.80 
2-32s, 44 bid. “60s)......... : 1.75-1.77% 
2-366, 4 bld 608)............. 1.80-1.8214 
2-408, 14 bid 60s)............. 1.85-1.8714 
2-50s, high, 4, bid. (64s)......... 2. 05-2.10 
2-50s, fine, (66-708)............. 2.10-2.15 
PE, Tova vkewecesecvess 2.65-2.70 





French System 


20s, hig ee (BOs). cccccees 1.52% 
DEE, 96 Be COU. « vcccccccccces 1. 65-1. 6744 
266, 3% blood (6 (3be) Raviacesercsona 1.70-1.7254 
30s, 46 bid. (608)... .......-.005 1.80-1.82'¢ 
30s fine warp (66-70s)........... 1.8744-1.92%4 
40s, 14 bid. (60-64s)............ 1.90-1 95 
PO INN 0c cccecncssvesacce 2.1214-2.1744 
GU) Ni kc ores cccdrecsbe dienes 2.62-2.72 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208, low, { bid. (448)......... 1.25-1.30 
2-186 to 2-20e, 4 bid. (508)..... 1.50 
2-260, 4 bid. (50s) Bawddschees 1.55 
2-30s, % San cece cens ; 1.60 
2-208, 34 bid. (56e)............. 1.65 
2-20s, 36 bid. (60s)............. 1.80-1.85 

French Spun Merino White 
MRE ian lotiubaaeinhss 1.35-1.3714 

PP cvénvewscestvcane ewes 1.45-1.4734 
Sy SKS 6 ec candaristoncéens 1.55-1.57%4 

as occécnawsacwdectnew 1.65-1.67% 





YARNS 


will be compelled to do business this 
fall on the $1.50 basis or close their 
plants. The stronger wool situation 
has caused spinners who might have 
been considering reductions three 
weeks ago to change their minds and 
they are content to wait for yarn 
business to come to them on that 
price basis, otherwise further curtail 
ment will be adopted. Notwithstanding 
curtailment among knitting yarn spin 
ners several here have added to their 
stocks of yarns within the 
but not to a large degree. 


last month 


Spinners of outerwear counts en 
joyed a large volume of business the 
first six months of this year and they 
are not apprehensive concerning thx 
current period of dullness which has 
been apparent since the 
level was made effective. 
lieve 


$1.50 price 

They be 
manufacturers are not buying 
only because of lack of new 
business and with the advent of cool 
weather which will move fall mer 
chandise they expect manufacturers to 
resume purchases. 
due for a 
according to 


goods 


Sweater yarns are 
resumption of interest 
spinners, and later in 
the year a good volume of bathing 
suit trade is anticipated, 
and January usually 
active 


December 
being the most 
months for these counts. 
Sales 


Yarns Await Goods 


Taking this situation and that now 
apparent in men’s wear we see that 
the future of the yarn market de 
pends solely upon the reception new 
goods and new prices receive from 
the public. Should a good volume of 
business be booked by manufacturers 
in the new lines immediate yarn 
business would develop. Few in the 
market look for any decided change 
in yarn prices within the next month, 
manufacturers not looking for further 
advances and at the same time few 
spinners are found who predict 
higher yarn prices. If men’s wear 
business does not materialize within 
the next month there are several who 
expect price-cutting in weaving yarns 
to become more impressive. 


There is an attitude among manu- 
facturers and to a certain degree 
among spinners of preferring to wait 
before making important new com- 
mitments and a number in the trade 
expect this condition to continue 
until the election is out of the way. 
One of the most noticeable features 
of the market is the fact leading 
manufacturers of men’s wear noted 
for their correct diagnosis of the 
price trend, have not as yet placed 
contracts for light-weight yarns with 
spinners and smaller mills are taking 
their cue from this, postponing yarn 
contracting until an incentive is given 


them, either in the way of higher 


prices or buying by the larger manu 
facturers. 
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“SONOCO” 


UNDERCLEARER 
ROLL 


(PATENTED) 


When the 
covers are 
worn you 
have only to 
slip off the 
old tube and 
put on a new one. 


é 


Send us one of your rolls for size and we shall be glad to send 
you samples of the Sonoco Underclearer Roll, that you may by 
actual use demonstrate its superiority 


Sonoco Cones and Tubes fit the 
mandrels so perfectly and are so 
| 
| 


well surfaced and balanced that 

the very best results are invar- 

Specially Surfaced to catch the waste which . iably obtained from the winding 
is casily removed by pressing off with the hands. | machines, of whatever make. 








SoNoco PRopuCTS Co., Mer. 


CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 
oa alecue accuse, dol a MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
512 BOC STORE DG. ° 

[| |_NeW BEDFORD et Hartsville, S.C. 

ewer li aR iad sa ee ee 


W. J. WESTAWAY CO., Ltd. | 
HAMILTON, ONT. | 
HAM NS 2 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 





eo. dor. NY. 


Eight Step—Six Color 
Diagonal Patterns 


An exclusive method of needle control, found 
only in Standard Hosiery Machines, assures 
positive operation and eliminates floating 
threads in reverse plating diagonal striped and 
figured hosiery. Patterns, like the one illus- 
trated, are at your disposal in countless designs 
and color combinations for Ladies’ Sport Hose. 
Boys’ Sport Hose, Half Hose, Infants’ Sox and 
Infants’ Cuff Top Stockings. 


Write for description of our new method of 
needle control and other information about At- 
tachment 31,—no obligation. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
366 Broadway James Building 
New York City Chattanooga, Tenn 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Lndertone Better in Yarns 


Small Stocks and Low Spindle 
Activity Basis of Optimism 
BOSTON.— Improvement is ex- 
pected in the worsted yarn market as 
a result of the goods opening but at 
time of writing litthe expansion in 
volume has materialized. Sometime 
Icfore the end of the month is the 
period named by several factors in 
this market. There is undoubtedly a 
better undertone. Prices are more 
stable than they were and sentiment in 
the industry has become more unified 
in the expectation of sustaining a fair 
price level. Curtailment has gone 
about as far as it can in the worsted 
spinning industry and from now on 
there is likely to be a distinct improve- 
ment in the volume of business placed 
and probably also some betterment in 

values. 

Yarns, however, continue in slow 
demand and while an occasional spurt 
in the call for knitting yarns relieves 
the situation the actual new business 
received by sales spinners of weaving 
yarns remains unsatistactory. Unlike 
the British spinner who seems to con- 
sider the keeping of machinery activ- 
ity in the production ot yarn below 
cost his prime necessity, American 
spinners are established in a_ firmer 
attitude. Not being overloaded with 
stocks and with spindle activity at the 
low point they are in a position to 
name as well as maintain more satis- 
factory prices on their products. In 
their favor also may be noted an 
easier market on merino tops, fine and 

blood. 

In the Bradford market lower prices 
on tops are affecting yarn prices so 
that for all classes of varns spinners’ 
quotations are lower, excepting varns 
made from British wool which have 
brought high values this vear. Quo- 
tations following this market are off 
a penny a pound or more for the 
week. In crossbred yarns spinners are 
quoting well below current  replace- 
ment costs. In fine varns prices are 
relatively cheap owing to acceptance 
of a low basis by spinners anxious to 
keep their machinery well employed. 
he market as a whole is dull and 
prices continue tg move in the buyer’s 
favor. The general policy of con- 
sumers appears to be one of waiting 
tor the bottom to be touched and there 
does not seem much prospect for im- 
provement until stability has been 
reached in the raw material market. 


* * * 
BRADFORD (Bng.) YARNS 
s d 
Gs, 36s » 1, 
- 24s, 44s = Th, 
tis SSS 4 10 
~ Ss, 648 a Ss 
260s, TOs Hh 7 


Irene Mill Appeints T. Holt 
Haywood Department Selling 
(vents 
‘AFFNEY, S. C.—The Irene Mill, 
Manufacturers of cotton and rayon 
ed bedspreads, white and colored 
ask table covers and napkins, of 
city, have appointed the T. Holt 


Haywood Department of Frederick 
Vietor & Achilis, as the selling agent 
fer their products. 

George D. Greey, of the T. Holt 
Haywood Department, will be in 
charge of the merchandising of the 
Irene Mill's product. 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Pacific Mills Opening 


(Continued from page 71) 


$1.37. For 54-inch broadcloths in a 
variety of subtle effects prices range 
up to $2.47'2. A two-tone suede ts 
offered at $2.57'2. For the drapery 


Office and Witls 


Ghornion, R. J. 


trade mohairs, 50 inches, range from 


75 to 87'e. 


4s 4 « 


extra. 


Terms are net 10, 606 


The color line has been reduced 
fully 30%, according to Howard R. 
Merrill, sales manager ot the worsted 
department, who said that the new 
assortment reveals about 130 colors 
and approximately 20 cream numbers. 
Nearly 250 numbers formerly had a 
place in this line. 

This season marks the entrance of 
the Pacific into the sports and dress 
coating field in an aggressive way, for 
it now presents popular priced and 
new camel's hair fabrics, while it also . . 
has enlarged its broadcloth ranges. |} Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 
WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


some tabrics of which were shown for 
the first time last season. 

Prices, it is stated, show no appre- 
ciable change as compared with a year 





ago. Price comparisons can be made 
only in few instances, so new is the 


; , (=| ARMTINURTOVNAILOOLEE.ULULSUEVUUULTL UU. [=] 
In some silk warp tabrics, 





collection. 
however, a drastic reduction has been 
made. One collection of this cate 
gory now is priced from 97!2c to 
$1.37!4, whereas last vear the same 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


fabrics ran from $1.12! 


to $1.52 


The company is selling all printed 


goods, all coatings and all silk warps 


RAW & THROWN SILK 
on a sponged and shrunk basis, while 
a French serge, their No. 257. a 54- 
inch cloth, also is sold sponged and 
shrunk. 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ane WASHTENAW AVENUES 


* * * 





CHICAGO 


Gilbert Opening: (jeorge HH. Gilbert 
Mtg. Co. has opened pencil and chalk 
stripes, thibets, faney cross dyes, ox- 







SAUNT T TU vt gtr ——— 


ford suitings and topcoatings, cassi- 
meres, worsteds, gabardines and twist 





[=] | WAMU TM 





suitings for the spring, 1929, sea 
son, as tollows: Cassimeres—$1.97 
$2.05, $2.4714, $2.50. 


W orsteds—$2.57 


“ustivo. FRENCH SPUN YARNS **eec'™° 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Soston and New England States—Messrs. H,. W. 
Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphis, Pa Dwight 


. three ranges 
(Gsabardines—$3.05. 


Twist—$3.25. 





and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 
> . . New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave Boston 
Pencil and Chalk  Stripes—202, Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller 
$2.22%; 204, $2.2214; TIgt, $2.25 
1192, $2.25; 1322, $2.17 Qoor Regular Production, Standard Quality 
$2.3: | Uniformity in Finished Product 
C ross ves, I] ()7 Qi7o gtso 


and 9190, $2.25 


Mace Dyess or—nan oon {| Waste 


7120, 8440, 9290, 9300 and 9310, $2.55 
lhibets 


E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 
25 Vanderbilt Ave. New Yerk City 
Cable Address: DUTINC,N.Y. Telerhone: Murray Hill 7866 


RAYO PICARDED 


Spunrayarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MILL, INC.,505- 5: AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 


290-12-Q9Q12, $2: 290-12 


555, $1.05; 203-12-555, $1.95 


Oxtord Suitings and Topcoatings 
I 


30190-T2, 30191 


TOPS:NOILS 


2, 30192-12, 30197-12 
and 30198-12, $2.22'%4; 30190-14., 
Z0IQI-14, 30192-14, 30197-14, 30198-14 
and 30199-14, $2.47. 


Terms, 10% 30 davs, with dating 
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Be ee Ne: 


ELAN EZE 


INSPIRES BRILLIANT 
SPORT MODES 


In the sport modes of today, fabrics made 
from Celanese brand yarns are playing 
a momentous part. Uniting beauty, dis- 
tinctiveness, and practicality to a hitherto 
undreamed-of degree, Celanese fabrics are 
the natural expression of the sport ideal. $e 
They afford, too, the great advantage of 
almost limitless variety. Moirés, crepes, 
jerseys, satins, taffetas, damasks, twills... 
low luster and high... brilliant hues and 
neutral shades. ..all these, and more, await 
your selection. $® And all of these Celanese 


CELANESE#» YARN 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


fabrics are completely washable.The colors 
are fast, the weaves are strong, and a little 
soap and water...even cold water!...re- 
moves all impurities easily. $® Warm in 
winter, cool in summer, cosy at all times, 
sportwear fashioned from Celanese is be- 
ing featured, with outstanding success, 
by prominent stores and specialty shops 
throughout America. Have you received 
your copy of the beautifully illustrated new 
brochure “ The Miracle of Celanese” ? If not, 


we will gladly mail you one on request. 


Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland :: Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


September 15, 1928 


Celanese Corporation of America, 15 East 26th Street, New York 


166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago :: 1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia::38 Chauncy Street, Boston:: 1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brands of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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Thrown Silk Steady 


Only Small Business but Prices 
Remain Unchanged 

Throwsters have been receiving 
some small orders this week but gen- 
erally speaking manufacturers seem 
to be well covered for the present at 
least. 

Prices are unchanged from a week 
ago and although the market went up 
slightly at the week end, it has settled 
back to a basis that has been an aver- 
age for the last few weeks. 

Full fashioned hosiery mills supply 
a fair percentage of the steady busi- 
ness being received and the majority 
of sales are for Japan silk with Can- 
tons in slight demand at the present. 

Some temporary loss of business is 
blamed on the opening of the silk ex- 
change, but a poor excuse is better 
than none for it will be a few weeks 
before the operations of the exchange 
can have a real effect on trading. 

Prices quoted as an average from 
leading throwsters are as follows: 


(60 day basis) ® 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. $6.45 
Japan crepe, 2 thd. grand XX on bobbins.... 6.55 
Japan crepe thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6.15 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins........ 6.05 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins 5.10 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops 2.65 
SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 
Hosiery tram, 3 & 5 thd. Japan XXX bon ee 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan XX... ae 6.10 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack... ; SE ee Rewer e 6.75 
Hosiery tran CE i dcdaee tecunds<seanaanscune 5.60 
Hosiery tram, XX ......-.ccccccresccccccesees 6.55 
Hosiery trar Best X >. 50 


Spun Silk Improves 


Prices Firm and Trading More 
Active in Some Quarters 
Prices on spun silk have remained 
firm during the last week and the gen- 
eral optimistic expressed by 
spinners recently still prevails. 


view 


It is indeed encouraging for them to 
some actual signs of life after 
the period of depression which existed 
in this market for so long. 


ave 


here is still a lively demand from 
weavers of fancy shirtings for spun 
silk and along with the favorable 
rd placed the woolen and 
worsted trades constitutes an encour- 


rs by 


aging 


outlook for good business. 


future prices depend more or less 
mn the which raw silk takes 
in the next week or two and spinners 
ire following the course of raw silk 
ind silk waste closely. 


course 


Prices quoted are the same as those 
current during the last few weeks, and 


juoted 2% 10 day, net 30: 

te ee Rirss ..- $4 00 
0/2 4 See, eee ee aaa 4 35 
RR ie a Pore 4 50 
62/1 Se Sees gig ci ttt 3 40 


Phoenix Mills, Inc., Statesville, N. 
. at present operating full capacity 
at ther newly established plant at States- 


ville. New lines will be produced start- 
ing Sept. 1. 


\ 





Du Pont Taking Final Steps 
Toward Acetate Plant 

Du Pont Rayon Co. announces that 
final steps are now being taken to 
acquire the plant site at Waynesboro, 
Va., on which will be erected a plant 
for the manufacture of rayon by the 
cellulose acetate process. Various un- 
authorized statements appearing from 
time to time have given greatly exag- 
gerated figures as representing the 
probable investment at Waynesboro, 
whereas the actual expenditure now 
contemplated is expected to be 
between $4,000,000 and $6,000,000. 
The site now being acquired has been 
under option for several months. 


Rayon Style Show to Visit New 
Bedford Next Week 

New Beprorp, MAass.—Rayon Week 
in New Bedford will be held the first 
three days of the week commencing 
Sept. 17, when the Rayon Institute of 
America, Inc. will hold its style show 
in the Star Store (New Bedford Dry 
Goods Dept.) The models, with cos- 
tumes by the leading and French de- 
signers, will display fabrics all rayon, 
or rayon mixed with cotton, silk or 
wool. 


Rayon Notes From Britain 
(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 





It is understood that an important 
agreement has been entered into be- 
tween Joshua Wardles Ltd., of Leek & 
Gillet et Fils of Lyons, France. Pri- 
marily this will concern the pure silk 
trade but it will probably later extend 
to rayon. Joshua Wardles Ltd. was 
formed last year with a capital of 
£400,000 and prominent among the di- 
rectors are Frank J. Farrell, the presi- 
dent of the Silk Association of Great 
Britain and head of Grout & Co., and 
also Frank Searl, a leading figure in 


the English silk trade. 
* * 
Good progress is reported by the 


Kirkless Co., which was formed with 
a capital of £500,000 by the Rock In- 
vestment Co., the promoters of the 
Branston Artificial Silk Co. Produc- 
tion of viscose silk is to be increased 
to 12 tons weekly and it is said that 
there 
being 


is a possibility of cupra rayon 
also made. 


ok * * 


There is no indication of any change 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 


Filaments 


18 

30 

18 

40 

18 

50 

24 

36 

60 
24-27 
36 

60 

30 

80 

36 
40-44 
54-66 
66-72 
125 
126 


Denier 
75 
80 

100 
100 
125 
125 
150 
150 
150 
170 
170 


1,200 


First 


Qual. 


Second 


1.25 
1.25-1.30 
1.25 
1.30 





NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 


Denier 


A ” 77 B ” se c; ” Denier 66a “e B ”° “ # ” 
35 $3.50 $3.25 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.50 
50 2.75 2.50 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
75 2.50 2.30 150 1.50 1.45 1.35 
100 2.15 2.00 ear 160 1.45 1.40 1.30 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Denier Filaments Price | Denier Filaments Price 
40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
60 45 3.75 180 135 2.30 
80 60 3.50 | 240 180 2.25 
100 75 3.25 300 225 2.25 
120 90 2.90 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price | Denier Price 
45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
55 3.00 150 1.90 
75 2.55 200 1.90 
100 2.40 300 2 20 





in prices of viscose yarns in this coun- 
try. The recent reductions by Cour- 
talds were merely adjustments in pro- 
cessing charges and did not affect the 
basic price of yarn. 
* * * 
The principal changes in the more 
important rayon shares on the London 
market are as follows: 


Aug. 27 Aug. 13 July23} PAR 
Branston Ordy 22/6 23/9 22 20 

do Defd 13/6 13/9 14/6 4 
Brit. Acetate Ordy. 

(15/ paid) : 8/3 9/ 9/44 20/ 
Brit. Acetate Defd.... 4/9 5/1} 5/1} 1 
Brit. Cel. Ordy. Old. . £2-18-9 £3-1-3 £3} 10 

do New 
44/ paid) 38/13... . 10 
do New Prefs 8/6 8/6 20/ 
do 2nd Prefs 18/3 .. ; 20/ 
do 7}% Bds £104 £104 £106 £100 
Brit Enka Ordy £2-12-6 £2-13-9 £2-11-3 20/ 
Can. Cel. Common £8-7-6 £8-17-6 £10 nae 
Cel. Corp. Amer Com £114 £14 £144 ‘ 
do Prefs £25 £25 £29 £100 
Courtaulds Ordy £4-10-0 £4-10-0 £4-6-3 20/ 
Glanzstoff Bearer Bds. £5-13-9 £5-16-3  £6-2-6 Mks 20 
Snia Viscosa 30/3 3116 30/75 L120 
= * * 
Exports of cotton and artificial 


silk mixtures in the month of July 
totalled 7,420,796 sq. yds. against 5,- 
546,978 sq. yds. in July 1927. The 
total exports for the year to date are 
57,238,591 sq. yds. against 37,446,033 
sq. yds. in the corresponding period 
of 1927 and 33,621,388 sq. yds. in 
1920. 
ee 


Following upon the issue of 7% 
preference shares in the British Cel- 
anese Co., of which 87%% was left 
with the underwriters, the issue has 
now been made of 356,000 ordinary 
shares at a premium of £2-10-0. It 
understood that the underwriters 
have in this case been left with 374%. 
The market price of the shares at 
the time of the expiration of the 
option to take up the new issue was 
57/6, having fallen from a price of 
80/- when the original proposal was 
made to issue the new shares at 60/-. 

a 


is 


The Anglo-French (Verdun) Arti- 
ficial Silk Ltd., has been registered 
with a capital of £500,000 in 450,000 
ordinary shares of £1 each and 1,- 
000,000 deferred shares of 1/ The 
company will acquire the Verdun Tex- 
tile in France and will work the vis- 
cose process. The directors are Lord 
Dudley; P. Chautard; F. J. Herbeaux 
of Tourcoing; P. Sauvage of Paris 
and Dr. C. H. Thompson, the analyti- 
cal consulting chemist. 

x * * 

(he annual report of the Chief In- 
spector ot Factories for 1927 contains 
several references to the health factor 
in the rayon industry. He deals with 
the risk of injury to fingers and also 
of conjunctivitis in the spinning sec- 
tion. Contact with alkali and with 
acid in the bath through which the 
viscose passes, may injure the skin 
of the hands and finger nails and pro- 
duce fissures at the base of the nails. 
in the nature of acid holes, 
have been noted in a certain ruamber 


of workers. Various me: ha 


ores, 


ve 
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Out Goes the ““Washboard” 


RID your No. 50 winder of washboard tension — and troublesome 
overthrowing. Make every tension even, uniform ... from start 
to finish of the cone winding. With a Pigeon Coner Tension on 
the job, you can bank on these results every day of the week. 
This little device compensates for every course laid on the cone. 
Try a Pigeon in your mill. Let it prove its own worth. 


Write. 
hsp ees MYERS, 2615-19 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Canadian Representatiz xe Australian Agents 
Ww. J ‘asenar Ge tad Kind tac a th. Ltd 
Hamilton, Ontario Melbourne and Sydney 











CHATILLON ®R4ND RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK tor samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. 
New York 


ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 











NATURAL and CONVERTED 
6 Mest IS” Street Mew York 
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80-82 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Algonquin 3977-3978 


for every requirement %3 


709 Grosvenor Bldg. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Dexter 7271 


Inquiries solicited 





Halting and Hitching 


OUR looms, 
frames, tenter frames — 
do they run along easily, 


drawing 


smoothly? ... or does 
trouble or poor attention 
keep them halting § and 
hitching ? 

Clamp a Servis Recorder on any 
machine in your mill. Its circu- 
lar chart marks up working 
minutes only. You know how 
often the machine stops — how 
long it’s idle . . . wasting valu- 
able time. It’s economical to use, 
this Servis Recorder — for it re- 
quires no gearing. Vibrations do 
the work. Write us for details. 


The Service Recorder Co. 
( ‘leveland, Ohio. 


SERVIS 
RECORDER 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 





| W.J. Westaway Co. 








MONARCH SILK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 


1424 NO. HOWARD ST., 


PHILADELPHIA 











BECK YARNCo. RAYON 


F AST COLORS 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


or KNITTING and 
WEAVING 


| 


200 Greene St., New York | 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 





RAW SILK DELIVERIES FOR AUGUST ARE LARGE 
The Silk Association of America, 
statistics on raw silk deliveries and stocks: 


European Japan All Other I 
es es, a Ss ©. sin oh ow edi ve avdeeae ea 706 32,793 5, 367 38 S66 
Imports month of August, 19287 ish vcntueks 298 59,491 3,141 62,930 
Total amount available during August........... 1,004 92,284 8.508 101,796 
eye SS ree ee 539 45,423 5.013 50.975 
Approximate deliveries to American Mills during 

BE < - hin catshbel cckbesece .nsdakcacdlenn 465 46, 861 § 495 50.821 
SUMMARY 


Imports ne the 


Month* Montht To American Mills? 
ceiiiitii tn ail ciiiainiscnasic  ~galbiuaiiiigplinaminmsigtanactapiiniiiiitiicni.  gjimbasiig dian tieinia ciaeetaniaainiamai 
1928 1927 1926 1928 1927 1926 1928 1927 1926 
January..... 46,408 48,456 43,650 47,528 52,627 47,326 52,420 48,307 46,148 


February.... 44,828 33,991 38,568 41,677 43,758 43,418 50,679 42,860 42,476 
38,600 31,930 40,186 33,116 35,948 52,011 49,242 39,400 
46,486 31,450 35,483 31,749 30,122 41,258 47,85 








’ 37 , 276 
SS ee 52,972 49,264 35,120 42,088 35,527 31,143 46,367 45,486 34,099 
ee 45,090 42,809 35,612 41,127 37,024 29,111 46,051 41,312 37,644 
ass ia <s 5s 38,670 47,856 37,842 38,866 43,841 27,528 40,931 41,039 39,425 
August...... 62,930 59,819 46,421 50,975 56,618 28,006 50,821 47,042 45,943 
September... ...... ik 2 re 58,986 34,459 ...... 50,107 43,962 
SES cick -eenkeee 51,207 48,403 ...... 62,366 35,094 ...... 47,827 47,768 
November... ...... 36,650 59,670 ...... Beem GIRO oss: 46,947 47,634 
December.... .....- ee ere 53,540 52,478 ...... 43,357 39,771 
Total <w S77 ,.973 GEB,441 BO4, FOO .. ccs cscece 380,538 551,379 501,546 


Ave. Monthly 47.246 46,037 


* Imports at New York during current month and at Pacific ports previous to the time allowed 
in transit across the Continent (covered by Manifests 155 to 181) 


held at railroad terminals at end of month. 





been found to obviate injury to the 
skin of the hands and in some works 
it is the practice to supply grease or 
vaseline with which the men can coat 
their skin. In spool spinning, a trough 
of water in front of the machine has 
been provided in some cases, into 
which the hands of the spinner can 
be dipped from time to time to remove 
the acid. It is suggested that where, 
owing to the construction of a box 
machine, this trough cannot be in- 
stalled, pails of water or dilute alkali 
should be provided, into which the 
spinners could dip their hands. 

No evidence has been found of 
permanent injury to the eye by con- 
junctivitis. The inspectors are now 
inclined to think that some of the 
cases are due to the finely atomised 
spray given off in the spinning pro- 
cess. In spool spinning, here a spray 
is also thrown off, there have been 
cases, but usually the incidence of 
‘onjunctivitis is lower than in box 
spinning. Possibly some of the cases 
ire due to rubbing the eve with fingers 
ontaminated with the acid solution. 
Prompt treatment has been effective. 
tfective ventilation is necessary 
owing to the presence of hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Conjuctival 


irritation has been 

noted in the acid house but in those 

works where the tanks are enclosed 

and fitted with exhaust, no complaint 

has been observed. 

of 

In accordance with the resolutions 

sed at the recent meeting, a public 

tter for sale has been made by 

hritish Celanese, Ltd., of 2,000,000 

7°, Ist cumulative preference shares 

ft each, part of £3,500,000. The 

ie was made at par. The offer of 

330,000 10/- ordinary shares will be 

le at a premium of £2-10-0 shortly 

it is announced that the Dreyfus 

hers will take their full share. 


Storage End of 


42,017 42,241 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Inc., has compiled the following 


RAW SILK IN STORAGE SEP. 1, 1928 
(As reported by the principal warehouses 
New York City 
(Figures in Bales) 


ee —— 


Approximate Deliveries 











47 , 567 


45,948 41,796 


tIncludes 5,270_bales 
t Includes re-exports. | 


Raw Silk Steady 


Operations Delayed to Watch Sta»: 
of Exchange 

This week has marked an exception 
ally quiet spell in the raw silk marke 
and practically no business of any 
note has been placed. The opening of 
the Exchange has taken up the at- 
tention of most silk men and few quo- 
tations were made for a day or two 
before it opened. The heavy buying 
during the last week of August would 
indicate that most users had covered 
their needs well into November. 

Fill-ins, however, will be needed 
and importers expect a fair amount 
of business of this nature. If buyers 
thought that the market will go up it 
is quite evident that heavy trading 
would take place. Such is not the 
case but no one can truly tell how it 
will react as yet. 

It was stated by a leading importer 
that the Exchange would not be of 
any general value to the trade until it 
had been in operation for some time, 
for satisfactory hedging requires as- 
surance of a steady volume of  busi- 
ness. Before long, however, in the 
opinion of this importer the Silk Ex- 
change will make the market. 

Prices are quoted as follows: 


(60 day basis) 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15 $5.30 | 
Japan filature, sp. crack, 13/15 5.15 | 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15 5.00 | 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15... 4.9 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15 4. Ri 
Japan filature, X, 13/15 1.65 


Canton filature, new style 14/l¢ 1.1 
Canton filature, new style, 20/2: +.0 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22 
Grand XX (White) 20 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20 { 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22.. 4.7 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22 4.64 
i 








Crack (White) 20/22 





Cable Flax Mills, Schaghticoke, N. Y., 


are now operating near capacity in all 
departments. 
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ROBISON 
YARNS 


Ply and Single 





Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES 
for 


ALL PURPOSES 


/ Combination Twists,\, 
| Fast and Direct Color 





Work. Specialists in 


™~ Indanthrene Colors - 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 


Se- 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 


171 Madison Ave. 





ZEHLEN 


VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 





GFinest Quatities 
“SPOT AND FUTURE 
DELIVERIES 


United aetates 
Representative 


A:S-NEUBURGER 


2100 MADISON AVENUE +: NEW YORK 


al — _ —_— = _— al Saal — an 
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The New 
FLETCHER 
Whirlwind .... 


THE ALL-AROUND 


EXTRACTOR 


New principles ol design, 


— balance, capacity, easy 
loading and unloading 
but most important new 
standards of high speed . 
large production and eco 
nomical operation are tea 
tured in this amazing profit 
builder 

—— See Also —— 

CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 

——CATA10g=— 


FLETCHER WORKS 


furmerty- G cane vn Mt 


oo 
SCnAUM ond FLETCHER 
URUNOER wonas, rasan aA 


RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
ss, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Small Tools, Machine 


or the Ryerson Journal 


and Stock List—the “key” to 
Immediate Steel 


JosePu T. RYERSON & SON inc. 


St. Louis, 
nd. Bui 





PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


GONE ORY 
1ERY FINIGHINC BOARDS 


cates 
| 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Engineers & Contractors 


eur: a Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Profit by ParkSpray 
UTY CLIMATE” 





-——MILL SPRAY—— 





TEXTILE WORLD 





The Industrial Insecticide 


For Complete Elimination of 
Woolen Moths and Other insect 
Pests. 





Standardized by the Largest 
Industrial Institutions in the 


World. 


PEROLECTRIC 


OO a 
ADJUSTING - 
sprinc YS OWING NUT 
“al 







oll CUP 
R= AIR-COMPRESSOR 
SWITCH 







SUCTION 
TUBE 


x ' 
SCREEN 





OIL HOLE 

A self contained portable compressed air sprayer 

developing 25 pounds pressure and spraying any 
free flowing liquid, paints, lacquers, etc. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT. WRITE FOR DETAILS 


The Perolin Company of America 
1112 West 37th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branches 


551 Fifth Ave., New York City 45 India St., Boston, Mass. 





2900000000000000000000 00090000000000000000000900000000000000002000000 


FUOCKS 


WOO WW anno CO TTO N 

FoR FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD, 

RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
Trial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT WasTeMa. Co, Derr CLAREMONT, NH. 

















Pantograph 
Engraving Machines 


Polishing Lathes 
Pricking-on Machines 


Turning Lathes for 
Engravers 


Telephone Broad 6149-J 


WILLIAM S. GLINES 


Designer and Builder of 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY 
214 Oxford St., Providence, R. I. 











DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Napper Clothing 


Card Clothing 
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REG. U.S. 
DEC A LSO | 
PATENT OFFICE | 
Water softeners for throwsters, | 
scourers, bleachers, dyers | 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa 


IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 
“a 


No matter what style bobbin you use 
the regular kind or — —— bobbin 
holder fits perfectly. 

Combination Holder for both: kinds. 


RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Chicago Wool 


Company 
SCOURED WOOL 


246 Summer Street Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


GENERAL FIBER CO. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 








GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste | 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process |! 





Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreicN WOOL  vomestic 
252 Summer Street: BOSTON 





M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 
ORK urers of 
REWORKED WOOL 


ae MASS 


RD COLE MFGe 


NEWNAN,GA. 
> TANKS: TOWERS: STANDPIPES 
\_A\ BOILERS’ KIERS: CASTINGS 


\\MONEL METAL TANKS. 
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Worsted Mill Wastes 
in Strong Position 


Fine Colored Drawing Lap Sells 
At Highest Price in Years— 
- White Stocks Quiet 
BOSTON.—The reworked wool 
situation is generally unchanged. The 
only material selling with any free- 
dom is dark blue knits which are in 
moderate demand from the knitting 
mills. Buyers can name their own 
prices on most material at this time 
but show no disposition to purchase 
rags in advance of orders. Business 
for recovered materials is chiefly in 


sample lots and the taking in of 
additional supplies for piecing out 
purposes. The situation is sub- 


stantially the same as a year ago when 


] 


the recovered wool industry was in a 


very sluggish condition and the 
demand in a narrow range. 
There is no sustained demand for 


graded rags and the high prices asked 
for mixed further retard busi- 
ness. If and when the mill demand 
some increase graders may 
to the prices asked by 
holders but until that time grading 
operations are likely to remain quiet. 


rags 


shows 


have pay 


In clips a little business is done with 
the mills on specialties but there is no 
active interest shown. 

In the Dewsbury English rag dis- 
trict little 
noticeable. 





or no improvement is 
Rag graders are feeling 
anything but confident regarding the 
future. The chief problem appears to 
be to reduce the large stocks held al- 
though supplies of mixed rags are 
arriving very slowly. It is stated that 
if consumers make an increased call 


for rags this would certainly lift 
te prices but in view of prevailing in- 
ata o activity in the mills there is little 
= prospect of any increased demand in 
a the immediate future. 
ald The situation in worsted wastes 

differs but little from a year ago in 
sTIC volume of business. Position of 
ON worsted wastes then as now was 
ato featured by the smallest output of the 
coment year but was nevertheless about 10% 
; larger than at this time. As compared 


with a year ago colored wastes are in 
a much stronger position and no 
onger on the bargain counter and in 
recent weeks have shown considerable 
relatively expansion at higher prices. 
Fine colored lap a year ago was 
quoted 85-88¢ and is now $1.05-$1.08; 
» colored threads were 
now 45c. 
the Bradford district there is a 
market for mill wastes. 
nglish spinning industry is run- 
on a greatly restricted schedule 
e output of the various spinners 
s, as also of lap and other wastes, 
the wool combers is well below 
Were the output larger there 
be a decline in prices as the 
tic demand and export business 


like 


35c and are 


fe I tireless 
The F 





are very quiet 


TEXTILE 


WORLD 


WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES | 


General Hesitation in Wools 





No Trend to Values at the Moment, 
Though Demand Is a Little Brisker 


Boston. 

HE current wool situation in main 

outline differs very little from a 
year ago. Business then was in moder 
ate volume on a wide range. The wool 
sellers were a little firmer in the sad- 
dle however than at this time and had 
less difficulty in repulsing manufac- 
turers who were looking around for 
cheap wools. Mills are always look- 
ing around for cheap wools at any 
time, and after another unsatisfactory 
manufacturing year with an opening 
level in the goods market only frac- 
tionally higher than a year ago the 
necessity for lower-priced raw mate- 
rial is more acute. 

A broadening wool demand is in 
evidence and although buyers are en- 
deavoring to obtain concessions they 
are not meeting with any large 
cess. Domestic 
relatively low and the 
medium may develop further 
small decline there is no reason it is 
said why fine wools should sell any 
lower unless it should turn out that 
some of the large holders wishing to 
reduce their 


suc- 
fine wools 


basis 


are on a 
while 


sorts 


accumulations should 


meet the buyers’ opinion as to what 
these wools ought to cost. The goods 
opening does not seem to have pro- 
vided any for much_ higher 
prices in fine wools but if there is a 
good turnover in the New York goods 


basis 


market a better selling basis may be 
realized. 

The goods opening was on a 
slightly lower level than generally 
anticipated. The average price level 


examination that manutac- 
turers kept their changes very close 
that 
has been made in fine wool during the 
last 
the moment to obtain the fine grades 


shows on 


to the relatively small advance 


twelve months. It is possible at 
slightly below the high prices of the 
vear. There are fairly large stocks on 
Summer Street but as imports of simi- 
lar grades seem out of the question 
there seems little doubt that whatever 
domestic wool may be available dur- 
ing the next two months will all be 
wanted by the mills. It has however 
to be noted that the consumption of 
wool during July and 

but 


the 
garded as seasonal only. 


\ugust wi 
this is re 


is 


on down grade 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
oe 4g 49 Turkey Fair average............ 47—52 
Fine clothing ........:....88 —40 os eee a eee eee 48—50) 
SE  deicetereiie tab 7 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
7 “EUR «tee eee eee wre enw e at ) ae 
WWE. ca. cr cevcsus 54 (In Bond) 
scoured Basis— 
mous <*hiberta F & F medi 1.10—1.1 
: verta F medium. ...1.10—1.12 
Northern oo sean os—1.10 Cape: Nominal ' ‘ 
foie, i stig eds 7 a Super 12 months....... 1.03—1.05 
Southern, 12 mo....... a 97 Super 10-12 months. 98—1 00 
Australian : Nominal 
Texas Tope suk er 1.10—1.15 
(Scoured Basis) WN iia hos xrsnctar beans 98—1.02 
og 5 eee ee 1.12—1.15 DO ccsceacawaens ’ 90— .¥ 
Dae) aaa veges kaos 1.00—-1.05 Grease Basis— 
Montevideo : Nominal 
Pulled—Eastern Ng oe os na uwcetweatnnihd dime 54—55 
(Scoured Basis) DE Waste ceuwnenesubavet eee. 52—53 
ERO ne cS NS et ae ae, ce aa wae cme Cee mee tte ee eee eee 50—51 
I G8 ores eR ce 1.05—1.07 Buenos Aires: Nominal 
B-Super ae Ee oa 3 ae .98—1.05 4s, 40-448 ....... COCR eataeeEe 87—38 
ee eee ‘Sa. 99 66, 86-40s ...... Male bbiaacta deed 35—36 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 


Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


~ . é ~ China: Combing No. 1...... 27—28 
Staple fine ......... vee ee D.12—1.15 China Filling Pleece.......... 24— 25 
BIOs WE, Wis wc vsiesescidseses 1.08—1.10 Szechuen ass’t 2798 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.08—1.10 Cordova ee. eels ; 1 24—25 
bys esed Siete eres ca icicle eta & 1 -02 —1 -05 Scotch Black Face..... . oe 
4 blood ....... ot ueeeees - - 90 ‘3 Kast India: Kandahar......... 38—40 
Mohair—Domestic WEES a cc Sain daca ee bs toc caus 40—44 
ee eer DOPE VON cas bisiatasconanace ewe .42—44 
ee ee eee ee ROO WMD bata on Saws. Carnie w oe.0re 37—38 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— (Graded for Mfrs.) 
Fine white ........ gieee 1,.23—1.26 Merinos— 
Fine colored ree 1.05—1.08 Coarse Ss a bared xen 7] —8 
Thread White Worsted— Fine dark .....-..++++-. Se 
a EE REA rer .90— .93 . Fine light .............. 15 —16 
CMR onc vce scence ens .83 85 Serges 
% blood .......+++6- ee Nees ed ene saint cys Agate, * 
Se UGA asin ees ieee .68— .65 —- Kee eee eee e eee eens +“ we 
Thread Colored Worsted— aa Se ese , 
i Pee 42 45 | aC 10 11 
% blood, Two-ply........ 38— .40 ON Sot S Ctats ta’ aditt nucats 16 —17 
8 blood, Two-ply........ .85— .37 Light hoods ........ 20) 21 
\% blood, Two-ply........ -28— .32 worsteds— 
Card— Ud ck Ud 7%— 8 
yt Ree .53— .57 EE NR : i 6 
Medium white Ri— .37 Black 9%—10 
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\n English authority discussing the 
general wool situation states that it is 
too early to note with any degree 
of confidence how values are 
likely to move during the first part 
of the selling season in the primary 
markets but of the better- 
posted merchants appear to think that 
it is good policy to sell. Under pres- 
ent day conditions in the consuming 
for 
any one to hold wools bought in the 


wool 


several 


centers it does not seem possible 


first quarter of the year and make a 
profit. No of 
world clip can be available tor seven 


the big 


big weight 
or eight weeks but even allowing for 
the influence of the demand it 


is not generally expected that prices in 


spot 


London 
ot 


week at the fifth series 
auctions be 


than those ruling earlier in the 


next 


wool will iny better 
vear. 


Original Bag Wool Sells 


Larger Business in Montana, Utah 
and Colorado Sort- 


BOSTON.—There is a good under- 
tone to the wool market Summer 
Street. Some expansion of interest is 
seen in fleece wools whicl recently 
have been rather neglected \n ex- 
ception must be made in the case of 
delaine which is still quiet and on a 
rather low price level of 48-49c. Half- 
blood fleeces were also quiet but in 


\¢s blood and '4 blood grades larger 
business was done 


\4 blood 


at better prices the 


‘inging and the 
bringing ind the 


54c¢ 8S 
blood fractionally under 55c 
Manufacturers who have © not 


covered on medium wools are likely to 
be left more or less stranded it is said. 
The domestic wool clip produces no 
very large volume of 14 blood wools 
and at this time in the Boston market 


the low '4s and braid wools are prac- 


tically cleaned out. Under normal 
conditions the mill demand for the 
lower grade of wool is met by im- 
ports but the high prices on foreign 
wools when a duty is added has 
reduced imports to the lowest point 
for many years. The price of % 
blood domestic wool is already much 


stronger and if there should be a good 
turnover of fabrics in the New York 


market calling for ™ blood wool in 
the construction the domestic quali- 
ties of this grade are likely to return 


to the peak the year and 


possibly higher. 


price of 


Fine wool supplies are fairly sub- 
stantial but as they are much cheaper 
than foreign staples mill demand will 
season’s 
accumulation with little difficulty and 


probably take care of the 


without any particular depression in 
values. The fine staple wools are not 
selling very freely at this time. The 
bulk of the business being done is in 
wools of the French tvpe 
sold at the mills in 
Wools of this type of 
Montana and Wyoming origin are 
selling at $1.10: Utah and Idaho 


combing 


which are being 


original bags. 


S1.08 
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HUSSONG WASHING and 
NEUTRALIZING MACHINES 


a for 


MERCERIZED YARN 


Thoroness with 
which this work 
is done and the 
economy in labor 
is best attested by 
the many years’ 
continuous use by 
most of the largest 
mercerizers. 























CAUSTIC SODA 


SOLID — GROUND — FLAKE 
















for 
MERCERIZING 


Solvay Caustic Soda is made 
from Soda Ash manufactured by 
the Solvay Process. The same 
h gh degree of technical supervision 
and the same scientific methods are 
exercised in producing Solvay 
Caustic Soda that are followed in 
making Solvay Soda Ash—the 
Standard since 1881. 




















Patent applied for. 








Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 







Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 
Groveville, New Jersey 
Incorporated in 1907 









SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 










Good Workmen Deserve Good Tools 


This is why so many mills have 
standardized the 


Wrandol 


These special products insure superior 
results in yarns and finished fabrics. 









40 Rector Street New York 


Boston Syracuse Chicago Indianapolis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Philadelphia 
Kansas City St. Louis 

Atlanta 






























Ask your 







supply man 
for The J. B. F¢ IRD © >». Sole Manufacturers 
“WYANDOTTE” Wyandotte, Michigan. 






SOL-ESCO Osi 


the Kier Boiling Detergent 


With a variety of goods going into your kiers, the. deter- 
gent or boiling-out problem becomes of considerable impor- 
tance. Light and heavy goods, colored stripes and rayon 
patterns demand a combination of strength and control in 
the boiling process which has hitherto never been available. | 


Furnishing the qualities lacking in caustic soda and soda 


Textile, Laundry 
ash, SOL-ESCO is the scientific choice among detergents. i 
The appearance of yarn and piece goods boiled with SOL- and Special Soaps 


ESCO is recognized as Quality. The smooth surfaced fibres WRITE US FOR SAMPLES R 
hold a permanent white. And SOL-ESCO is economical, too. AND QUOTATIONS OME, N. Y. 


Ask to have a Cowles Technical Man call and fully explain - a —_ — = —— 
SOL-ESCO and its uses. 
Wooden Tanks and Vats 


For ALL Purposes, Low Prices und Service 










MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 










































The Cowles Detergent Company 
7016-40 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 





Manufactured by 


E.F. SCHLICHTER CO.,"° #iu!'8.S* 
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Wool—Continued 


ls, $1.05-$1.08; Colorado and New 
ico wools, $1.00-$1.02. 
\ustralian wools in bond have dur- 
the last three months remained 
1 very stable price basis. Quota- 
s on all foreign wools are nominal. 
demand has been slow but during 
last few some manufactur- 
interest has appeared and a num- 
of bids too low for the holders 
accept have been made. These 
\ustralian wools are good property 
nd as the Australian opening in 
Sydney revealed a firm market better 
prices ought to be made by the patient 
holders of these foreign staples. 


days 


Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York, for the 
week ended Sept. 8, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 











Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows: 
Week 
Ended 
Sept. 8 1928 1927 
D st ; 301,000 181,391,000 181,000,000 
Foreign 386, 000 73, 713, 000 95,185, 000 
Total . 1,687,000 255, 104,00 000 276,185, 000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston ..... 386, 000 73,713,000 95, 185, 000 
Philadelphia 1,619, 000 48, 492, 000 52,410, 000 
New York 252,000 46,573, 000 41,368, 000 
ytal . ,257,000 168,788, 006 188, 953, 000 


Phila. Market Improves 
Half Blood Territory and Medium 
Pulled More Active 
PHILADELPHIA.—There is a bet- 
ter tone in the market this week and 
prices while unchanged are slightly 
firmer. Dealers are more confident 
and less willing to consider reductions 
than two or three weeks ago. There 
has been a conservative improvement 
in demand and a larger number of 
manufacturers in both the woolen and 
worsted section have been interested 
this week. Although little business 
is new season’s lines, recently opened, 
has been placed a number of woolen 
manufacturers have bought wools to 
cover such orders and the trade is 
more optimistic at present than for 
several months regarding the volume 
of business likely to develop this 
season. Woolen mills have also been 
buying fair sized lines for duplicate 
overcoat orders, gray Bs being taken 

by this group. 


Mill Stocks Small 


Stocks of 


turers 


wools held by manufac- 
small and when a small 
is booked a majority of 

inufacturers find it necessary to 

me into the wool market. For this 
reason dealers are optimistic and be- 

ve wools have already touched their 

v point during the inactivity of the 
last two months and when demand 
improves with fall buying of goods 
. strengthening will take place. No 
istic upturn is expected but slightly 
‘her prices than are now quoted are 
predicted by dealers. This lack of 
Stocks among manufacturers is especi- 
a\\v apparent among woolen mills and 


are 
goods order 


is demonstrated by sales this week to 
those booking duplicate overcoat cloth 


business. These mills immediately 
came into the market for wools to 
cover these orders. 


There has been a decided improve 
ment in demand for half blood terri 
tory and fair sized sales are reported 
at $1.10 for staple wools, with less 
desirable lots of this grade being 
moved at slightly lower figures. Aver 
age fine is in fair request and is 
quoted at $1.07 with $1.15 named for 
fine staple; three eighths staple is 
held at $1.06 and quarter blood at 98c 
to $1.00. The latter quotation is 
largely nominal as there is little quar- 
ter blood territory for sale in this 
market. While these prices do not 
represent any change from those of 
the last two weeks dealers state it is 
easier for them to obtain them than 
it was at that time, the market be- 
coming slightly firmer because of 
more inquiry and also because dealers 
are more confident. 


Fleece Wools Improve 


Fleece wools which have been quiet 


for a number of weeks display more | 


activity this week especially in medium 
grades, fair sized sales of three 
eighths being reported at 53'%4c for a 
good bright wool while quarter blood 
of the same type has been moved at 
53c. These prices are representative 
and show fleece wools have become 
firmer from the low point reached a 
month ago. It is impossible for spin- 


ners to obtain good wools at the same | 


prices and dealers are content to hold 
for 52c to 53c for bright wools rather 
than sell at the former level of 5tc. 
Tt is noticeable few are willing to sell 
further quantities this week at 52c, 
largest offerings being at 52M%c to 53¢ 
for medium grades. Choice delaines 
are being held at 4oc. 

Compared with two weeks ago there 
has been a noticeable change for the 
better in pulled and scoured, woolen 
manufacturers taking slightly larger 
quantities, a larger number of in- 
quiries being in the market. Demand 
is confined to medium grades with 
bulk of current trading in Bs. The 
market is not active but improvement 
over the quiet condition prevailing 
during recent weeks has occurred. 
There has been no change in pulled 
wools prices but dealers are less in- 
clined to sell at manufacturers’ ideas. 
Good Bs of the LB type are quoted 
from $1.02 to $1.05; average Bs are 
held at 95¢ to $1.00, the latter figure 
being for white Bs; gray Bs are sell- 
ing within a price range of 75c to 
82c, a fair sized sale at the latter 
figure being reported on Wednesday, 
the wool being slightly gray but 
choice. 


Gray Bs in Demand 
Stained Bs are held from &sc to 
95c, this wide range being quoted for 
a variety of lots being offered. price 
depending on color, grade and other 
factors. C supers are quoted at 75¢ 
to 80c with comparatively little de- 


(Continued on page 109) 
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Superior Finish Obtained 


“we 


* “HURRICANE” 


Electric Hosiery Forms 


OSIERY boarded on 
Yq thin, 

metal forms is given a superb 
finish. The surface 


and _ free 


these 
internally heated 


is smooth 
from wrinkles or 

The 
straight and sharp. 


puckers. edges are 


They are made to specifica- 
tion, so that each manufacturer 
can maintain his distinct style. 


who 
“HURRICANE” 
Electric Forms appreciate that 
Style and Finish often deter- 
the saleability of their 
product. 


DRYERS 


VACUUM EXTRACTORS 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


3351 Stokley 
New England Office: 


Leading Manufacturers 


are installing 





mine Swivel base permits operator to sponge 
and inspect both sides of hose 


Cotton Stock, Wool and Rags, 
Underwear, Skeins, Warps, 


for Piece Goods, Towelling, Plush. 


CONDITIONING MACHINES 


DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
53 State St., Mass. 


Boston, 


Southern Agents: 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Canadian Agent: 
Cc. M. Cudlip, 
Hamilton, Ont. 





Shake Your Phone 


Customer’s voice: The last shipment 
of Picker Sticks you sent us—it’s not up- 
to-snuff. 


Our voice: What’s that? Shake your 
phone, please, I don’t believe I heard you 
correctly. 


Customer's voice: I say that last ship- 
ment of your Picker Sticks is not enough. 


Our voice: O. K., we'll send you an- 
other five hundred sticks today. 


THE PIONEER POLE & SHAFT CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN 


- WOOLEN 
St/W  axIAVaAO 


HOPEDALE REG, COTTON 


S 
8 
= 
*« 
w 
z 
5 
$ 
& 
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PICKER EER 
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Real Suppleness for Your 
Warps as They're Sized 


| URING the sizing process . . . entrust the smooth 

running of your cotton warps to Victrolyn, the modern 
lubricant. You'll find it gives more satisfactory results than 
tallow, itself. 


For Victrolyn lubricates, penetrates and mixes with the size 
more easily and uniformly. You can depend upon cleaner 
work . . . with less breaking and loss of time. Victrolyn 
always proves economical. It’s practically free from moisture 


. displaces everything but starch and water. The quantity 
is small—2\,, to 5% of V ictrolyn to the starch according to the 
class of wank, 


Se Try Victrolyn in your own slashers. Let us send you a trial 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE : ' 


CATALOG —— order. Furnished in 50-gallon drums and 10-gallon cans. Write. 


“Watch 
the 


Bosson & LANE risen 


Works and Office: Atlantic, Mass. 


Alizarine Assistant Turkey Red Oil Soluble Oils Monoline Oil » lf 
Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil Soluble Grease ‘iene: \/ ( —— 
Para Soap Oil Bleachers’ Bluings J -_ i 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles (REG US PAT OFF) 














WILLIAM H. HAYWARD 
President 


EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
Vice Pres. and Treas. 


JOSEPH A. BRYANT 
Vice President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Established 1815 












PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


} HEAVY 
CHEMICALS 









COMMERCIAL — REDISTILLED 
—PURE—GLACIAL 


HE textile industry’s 
confidence in the uni- 


ys form high quality of the 
‘( General Chemical Company 
2 product is a natural one. In Sole Agents for 
Ny 40 years we have supplied 


thousands of tons. 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 


manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


(Solid and Flaked) 


’ GENERAL CHEMICAL 
ri COMPANY 


,! 40 Rector Sr., NewYork 


( Cable Address. Lycurgus, N.Y 
»: BUFFALO CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - DENVER «+ LOS ANGELES 

» 

NL . 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH +: PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
a 7 
(Ca a a a a nO EO JO jaw ja jn =O ENO OO OW = jam 





See Alse—— 
T 











THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


J 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








Dye Progress Reported from 
France 

WasuHinctTon, D. C.—Sixteen new 
intermediates were perfected by the 
Establissements Kuhlmann during 
1927 and the French company intro- 
duced 85 new kinds of dyestuffs, rep- 
resenting about 40 new types, to the 
market during the year, Daniel J. Rea- 
gan, Asst. Commercial Attache at 
Paris, reports to the Department of 
Commerce. The company concentrated 
chiefly on vat dyes of the solenthrene 
series, and on dyestuffs for use with 
acetate rayon and for furs. 


The total production of dyestuffs 
amounted to 8,000 metric tons (as 
compared with 9,900 tons in 1926) of 
which 3,500 tons were indigo dye (20 
per cent paste) as compared with 4,200 
tons in 1926; 2,500 tons of nitrogen- 
ous dyes (3,300 tons in 1926), and 
2,000 tons of alizarine and other dyes 
(2,400 tons in 1926). 

If to the above production of dye- 
stuffs proper, the output of intermed- 
iate products at the Oissel and Vil- 
lers-Saint-Paul plants be added (that 
is, 9,000 tons) and also the production 
of 500 tons of hydrosulphate, the total 
general production of the organic 
plants reached 17,500 tons. 


Whitestone (N. Y.) Dye Works, 
Inc., announce the opening of their new 
plant at 75th St. and Grand Ave., Mas- 
peth, L. I., on Sept. 12. 


Indian Dye Market Gains 





Importance Likely 


In- 


to 


crease from Year to Year 


NDIA is an important market for 

aniline dyes and with the increasing 
purchasing power of the people the 
business is certain to show large 
gains from year to year, states Con- 
sul W. Keblinger, Bombay. A large 
portion of all of the aniline dyes im- 
ported into India comes through the 
port of Bombay, which is the chief 
distributing center for the trade. Be- 
fore the war Germany had almost a 
monopoly of the trade, but following 
the efforts of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, and the United States to 
create dniline dye industries to re- 
place the German supply stopped by 
the war, India was forced to depend 
on these countries for its dyes. This 
condition continued for some time 
after the conclusion of the war, but 
once Germany reentered the market 
it made giant strides to recover its 
former trade and has each year in- 
creased its percentage of the whole 
business. 

Import Statistics 

The following countries participate 
in the aniline trade in India and they 
are given in the order of their im- 
portance: Germany; United States; 
Switzerland; Great Britain; Belgium; 


France; Japan. Imports shown in the 
table as coming from Netherlands may 
be taken as having originated in Ger- 
many. The import figures for aniline 
and alizarine dyes for the years 1926 
and 1927, with percentage of each 
country with respect to the entire 
trade, are given below: 

















1926 Imports 
Aniline Per Alizarine Per 
Country Lbs. Cent Lbs. Cent 
United Kingdom.. 349,353 3.9 565,824 14.0 
GOPTNAM ...ccccace 5 59.7 2,243,927 65.6 
Netherlands 5.2 951,819 23.5 
Belgium 3.6 133, 866 3.3 
Switzerland 5.1 80, S86 2.0 
United States 19.1 seer . 
Other countries 3.5 52,991 1.6 
Total 4,029, 263 
1927 Imports 
Aniline Per Alizarine Per 
Country Lbs Cent Lbs. Cent 
United Kingdom.. 410,192 3.4 ,987 23.9 
Germany 265,757 67.9 024 58.6 
Netherlands 1.9 364 9.7 
Belgium 1.9 21,830 2.3 
France 1.0 9,495 0.2 
Switzerland 08, 4.2 93,186 1.7 
Italy 566, 079 4.6 116, 436 2.2 
Japan 19,690 0.2 “ aa 
United States 1,349,419 11.1 7 07 1.4 
Other countries 464,108 3.8 oe 
Total . 12,172, 898 5, 350, 029 
The total imports from Germany 
for 1927, which includes those shown 


as coming from the Netherlands, rep- 
resent practically 70% of the total 
trade, with the United Kingdom sec- 


and the United States 

These total figures, 
include alizarine, which rep- 
presents practically the total imports 
from the United Kingdom. If the 
aniline figures are taken separately 
Germany again leads 
mately 70% (including imports from 
Netherlands), with the United States 
second with 11.1% and the United 
Kingdom falling behind Italy and 
Switzerland. Actual imports shown as 
coming from Italy may be considered 
as having originated in Switzerland. 
The principal American importer 
brings in its product in concentrated 
quantities which would ordinarily add 
about 25% to the total number of 
pounds imported from the United 
States. Imports from “other coun- 
tries” may be considered for the most 
part as transfers of stock from China 
and Japan and numerous other places, 
but which actually originated in the 
countries shown on the table of 
imports. 

The alizarine business is done al- 
most wholly by Germany and Great 
Britain, with Germany taking approxi- 
mately 70%, the United Kingdom 
23.9% and the United States and 
Switzerland taking negligible amounts. 


ond with 9.6% 
third with 8.1% 
however, 


tot 


with approxi. 


Condition of Trade 
The general condition of the dye- 
stuff trade in India is unsatisfactory 
and dealers feel it should of necessity 
be reorganized in the near future. 
The severe competition in prices of 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 





Aluminum Sulp. com. 140 — 1 60 
PEO OGD 545 cbt ce 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 38%— 314 
Potash, ae 3— 3% 

Ammoniae, Sal. white 
MG: Wn.e:tipnisinn 4%— 5 
Bleach powder, per 
100 Ib. works...... 200 — 2 60 
OY eae 5%4— 6 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders 5e— 9 
RS ihe wie o Wa ee 3%— 3% 
Copperas, ton ...... 13 00 —18 00 
Cream of Tartar..... 261%4— 28 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb... 175 — 90 
Formaldehyde Spot .. 8s — 8% 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 75 —1 15 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls, 15 — 15% 
In sired set 164%— 17 
Yellow Crude ..... 144%— 15 
Hydrosulphite Conc... 23 — 25 
Lead—Brown acetate. 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) ... 13 — 14 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib. 350 — a 
Potassium—Blehromate 8%— 9 
Chlorate a: 8s — 9 
Permangan, tech. 15 — 16 
Sodium acetate ..... 5%— 6 
Bichromate ....... 7— 7% 
Bisulphite, 35%.. 150 —1 75 
Ree T*h%— 8% 
EROGPMERE 6s.0ccee.s 3%— 4 
Prussiate, yellow... 11 — 12 
Sul hide, 60% fused 3%— 4 
30% crystals aie die 2%— 2% 
Tartar emetic, tech. 27%— . 
Tin—Crystals ....... 3864%4— .... 
Bichloride. 50 deg.. 144%4—.... 
Lo! eS ee gee 53 —.... 
MENG BOO cccacugicdss 9 — iil 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 
Be. cdtesnsweaseues 37%— 3 62 
Citric crystals 46 — 47 
Fermic, 90% ....... 11 — 12 
Lactic, 22% ... 5 — 6% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 Ib. in tank cars 100 — 
ae ed deg. per 
A eee 5 00 — 6 75 
OUNES: £6 sak obs ca 11 — 12% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
_ ton in tank cars... 1550 —.... 
PRED cn os wh ena ke« 38 — 39 





Alkalies 
Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%4— 3% 
Borax, Crys, bbls..... 3; — 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
WU are cases 5%4— 6% 
Caustic, 88-92%. ik*— 7% 
Soda Ash, 58% light. 137 — 2 44 
Contract, 100 Ib.. 132 —1 55 
Bicarb. per 100 lbs. 2.00 — 2 50 
Caustic, 76% per 
Se acco e apes 5 — 4 30 
Contract, 100 Ib. ee 
WB. Wivisaccaaes 100 —1 25 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals ..... is — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg..... 8s — 10 
Gambier, liquid ..... s — 16 
Hematine, crystals ... 14 — 18 
prpecnic Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 15 
igo—Madras ..... 130 — ve 
Logwood Extract, lq. 
ee ayes eae | — 8% 
SUE? alae 0 co 0.5:0:0 14 — 18 
Osage granes. Extract, 
__ Sera enae 7— 7™% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
_ ere 5144 — 6 
Sumac, a. dom., ref., 
i Se 5%— 6% 
Extract, a? is 10 — 11 
Tannic Acid, tech. 35 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine. . 32 — 34 
BE GE cvs cece 145 — 16% 
DE nubiecs 60-006 0s 24 — 25 
Beta Naphthol 
BES non. cb 6-0 5 — 60 
Technical ..... 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline 30 — 32 
= lene Dia- e 
Paranitraniline ieee 52 — 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor il, No. 8.... 13 — 14% 
Dlive Oil, denatured, 

Sy. setiteens 40 koe 25 — 1 40 
a ee 10144— .... 
eG GO, ies cscec see 9 — 10% 

~~ Acid double 
MO A ca vahicwees 12 — 12% 
woeuer Red Oil, 50%. 9 — 11 


a 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Sulphur Colors— 





Albumen, blood  do- Reet aaa seas o — & 
DING 60's sw ces cee 43 — 50 Blue. Navy 50 — 60 
Dextrine-Potato ...... s — 9 ON sr aiacaa’ semen 37 — 60 
Corn, bags 100 lb.. 4 92 5 12 Green mare ree Ss —1 = 
Gum, British, 100 lb. 317 — 5 87 Green, olive Sr me ee 
Sago flour . te ” . - r — a Z ED ooraaleareana 45 —1 40 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.. 412 — 4 32 Basic Colors— 
PO. wicese wows 6 — 6% era 90 — 1 30 
RS sn a wnt RGrerd ora 9 — 10 Bismark Brown.... 50 — 60 
OE cag c.cew a aha 6%4%— 10 eee baanes = = . 65 
, 1 uschine crystals.. d — 75 
Tapioca flour ....... 3% 5% Malachite green ... 135 —.... 
Coal Tar Dyes ae.  @ —iD 
Direct Colors— Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 — 6 00 
Black (H-acid). 283 — 52 Co Se 145 — 1 60 
— os FF. 50 — 60 Victoria Blue B.... 310 —.... 
MG, 2 Becesenece 24 — 32 y ican 
Blue Sky, ordinary. 455 — 90 ACN phthol blue bik. 47 — 60 
Mine 2 Glave s 60s: 170 — 2 50 Napthlamine _ black, 
Blue, 4 GL....... 3 wees | 50 — 55 
Blue Sky, FF...... 60 — 1 20 Alizarine saphirol.. 2 35 — 4 00 
Blue, Fast RL..... 190 —.... Alkali blue 325 — 3 50 
Blue, Solamine .... 200 —.... Indigotine i hue 80 — 1 30 
Benzo Azurine 90 — 80 Induline (water sol- 
BOWE, Cy adciccses 40 — 60 uble) Th an OF 
Brown, M. ........ 70 — 90 Soluble Biue ..... 300 — 3 75 
Brown, Congo G... 85 —.... Sulphoneyanine .... 100 —.... 
Brown, Congo R... 80 — .... Sulphone Blue R.. oo — 96 
dpe eure 60 — 90 Patent Blue A.... 250 — Be 
Green, G, ........ 65 — 90 Rescorcin brown .. 6 
Orange, Congo .... GO — .... Guinea green --e- 100 — 2 20 
Orange, Fast S..... 180 —.... Wool green 8S... . ea 
Ot PUNE sec sce: 80 — 90 Gente Be. occ ce ees 
Red, Congo ...... 40 — 50 Orange GG crys... 60 —.... 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 Acid Fuchsine > ee 
sete e eee e eens 40 60 Azo eosine G ..... 6 — 82 
Benzo Purpurine, 10 Crocein scarlet .... 115 — 1 90 
aa atdl arecooare dh aie 125 — 1 50 Fast — i aataieeas 30 = a 
Scarlet, ae 5 lap biog Azo yellow ....... “ _ 
Scarlet, i... Sane F. Light Yellow, 2 
Scarlet, 8 BS.:..:: 12% —.... a a 
Scarlet, Diamine B.. 165 —.... F. Light Yellow, 3 
WE 130 =) 20 Me ehace ica decivecare a 4 150 —.... 
Yellow chrysophenine 50 — 1 50 Naphthol, yellow .. 135 — 1 40 
Yellow, Stillbene 99 — 95 aa oa - 
Aliz, ack B..... — .. 
or o- @ Diamond Black PV. 70 — .... 
s , caer Chrome Blue Black. 45 —.... 
Black esas 4 cess 90 % 
® 60 © cus Chrome Brown .... 60 — 1 80 
Bordeaux, Dev. .... 2 irate e 
Orange, developed.. 250 —.... Chrome Green . so 2. oe 
Primuline ........ 100 —1 15 Chrome Yellow 45 —1 10 
Red, Dev. 7 BL. 250 —.... Indigo— 
a 250 — Synthetic 20% paste 15 — 17 
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Starch 





BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


a. starches are manufac- 
tured by carefully controlled 
and standardized methods. Purity 
and uniformity are guaranteed. 
Economy and efficiency are proved 
by the constantly increasing num- 
ber of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory 
results by using our starches espe- 
cially selected for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based 
upon intelligent investigation of 
each individual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York City 


Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, S. C. 





| Boston Mass. sie 
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RAYON | 


Sizing And 
Finishing» 


-with 


HAMACO 


Strength and Elastici 


Colors. Always Br Brighter 


Let us help you with 
any weaving probl em 


\eieteeloadl Mfg Co, 


Allwood - Passaic, N-J. 











30 Bay State Rd. 


Charlotte. N.C. 















NEW THIN 
POURING DIASTAFOR 


Thin pouring Diastafor is an event in the Textile Industry that 
will appeal to every Textile Man. Here are the reasons why! 











1. EASY HANDLING. Being thin in consistency, it pours 
quickly and cleanly. It is supplied in sturdy oak barrels of 
excellent grain, equipped with a patent bung and faucet that adds 
still more to the ease of handling. 


2. QUICK SOLUTION. 


in water. 











It saves time, dissolving very rapidly 





3. NO WASTE PROPERTIES. Diastafor is highly efficient. 
All properties useless for textile manufacturing have been elimi- 
nated from thin pouring Diastafor. 


The constant testing of every batch of Diastafor that is made 
has guaranteed a uniform product. 


mains 


DIASTAFOR 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Diastafor Department 





695 Washington Street 





New York City 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


the last several years has had the ef- 
fe of driving prices on bulk colors 
to 1 level where it is stated that the 
manufacturers can not obtain a rea- 
sonable profit and if present conditions 
continue some manufacturers will 
have to withdraw from the 
field or amalgamate. Their bazaar 
system of doing business is inefficient 
and the liberal commissions allowed 
have a very unsatisfactory effect on 
retail prices. 


either 


American Competition 

\merican dye manufacturers have 
had to meet a stiff competition from 
the Germans and when the past ex- 
perience of the Germans in the Indian 
market is considered and the fact that 
their labels were well known in every 
bazaar, American progress in India is 
noteworthy. It appears that the Ger- 
mans are prepared to cut prices until 
all serious competition is removed. 
Whether the American manufacturers 
will permit themselves to be driven 
from the Indian dye market is doubt- 
ful, but it is unfortunate that in their 
contest against the Germans they are 
constantly competing with each other, 
ind it would be to their benefit to 
have a better understanding among 
themselves. 

From time to time small Indian 
merchants obtain dyes through job- 
bers in New York which are placed in 
the bazaar trade. These dyes are usu- 
ally inferior in quality and while they 
represent only a small portion of the 
trade they have the effect of up-set- 
ting prices for a time in particular 
districts. 


Tariffs 


Following the report of the Tariff 
Board and the efforts put forward by 
the mill owners to secure some form 
of protection for the cotton textile in- 
dustry after the Government of India 
had refused to accept the Board's 
recommendations, a special concession 
was granted by the removal of duty 
on millstores, which included dyes. 
While this gave a small measure of 
relief to the mill owners it has not 
affected to any extent the importation 
ot dyestuffs. 





Coal Tar Crudes and Dyes in 
Czecho-Slovakia—1927 

Czechoslovak producers of coal tar 
and its by-products report a satisfac- 
tory volume of business during 1927. 
Profits are also said to have been con- 
siderable. Intensive activity in the 
iron and steel industries was largely 
responsible for increasing the produc- 
tion of coke from 1,949,616 metric 
tons in 1926 to 2,423,070 tons in 1927, 
arise of nearly 25%. Domestic con- 
sumption of coal tar did not gain cor- 
respondingly but the surplus found a 
goo! demand in foreign markets. 
lotal production of coal tar during the 
year is estimated at 100,000 metric 
ton. according to data from Assistant 
[raie Commissioner K. L. Rankin, 
Pracue, 

Production of coal tar crudes dur- 


ing 1927 showed increases over the 
previous year. No precise data are 
available but the following quantities 
have been estimated : 


Metric 

tons 
Benseme ........ Sena ey cad a 20,000 
Toluene (pure) .. ; ee ; 640 
ae 60 
RT rg noi. 64 a gi hia sie KIT ARS 270 
CEE aca Kp dee sac roneecesves 810 
PR so 5 oes cence cus's 950 
Anthracene (crude) ............ 120 
Naphtha (solvent) ........-.... 1,050 
WE x ehhWres snetes bees velanes 26,000 


None of the benzene was used in 
the manufacture of dyes while only a 
portion of the toluene and anthracene 
was so employed. It is possible that 
limited quantities of naphthalene were 
used for dyes. 

Plan Chemical Plant at Oswego 

Osweco, N. Y.—The announcement 
was made here on September 5 by 
Floyd L. Carlisle, head of the Car- 
lisle organization, industrial bankers, 
power developers, etc., of the erec- 
tion in this city of a new hydro-elec- 
tric chemical plant which will produce 
chemicals, etc., for the textile 
paper trades. Details regarding the 
new plant, which is now in the making 
will be made public at a later date, 
according to Mr. Carlisle. 


and 


Business News 











To Double Investment in ““Tex- 


tolite”’ Loom Picker Produc- 
tion 

Branding a report that it has 
stopped manufacturing “textolite” 


loom pickers as untrue, and declaring 
that the circulation of the rumor by 
a salesman of another type of loom 
pickers to be one of the worst cases 
of unfair trade practices it has en- 
countered in years the General Elec- 
tric Co. announces that it plans to 
double its investment in textolite 
pickers. 

“We have been in continuous pro- 
duction on these textolite pickers 
since February and at no time have 
we stopped manufacturing them or 
had any reason to give consideration 
to such a step,” declares H. R. Ran- 
dall, manager of the “‘textolite” divi- 
sion of the company in a letter to W. 
Irving Bullard, treasurer of the 
National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 

“As you know,” Mr. Randall con- 
tinues, “our investment in this busi- 
ness is already an important sum and 
one which we are preparing to in- 


crease to a total more than double 
that we have already spent. 
“It is possible that our having 


dropped the use of advertising space 
since early in the year may have given 
rise to this rumor. You know we 
did this simply because we were not 
able to increase our manufacturing 
facilities rapidly enough to take care 
of the trade, and, therefore, it seemed 
inadvisable to attempt to stimulate 
further business by advertising. Now. 
however, that our manufacturing 
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NATIONAL VAT DYES 


Carbanthrene Black B 
Double Paste 


Carbanthrene Blue GCD 
Double Paste 


Carbanthrene Blue BCS 
Double Paste 


Carbanthrene Yellow G 
Double Paste 


Carbanthrene Violet RR 


Paste 


Carbanthrene Dark Blue DR 


Paste 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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Cotton Yarn 
Manufacturing Problems 


Answers 200 Practical Spinning Problems 


By STEPHEN E. SMITH 


A book for superintendents, overseers 
and second-hands. Written understand- 


ingly. Describes and explains 200 prob- 
lems most commonly met, such as 
machinery settings, faults and_ their 


causes, adjustments, etc. The problems 
are arranged in proper order as follows: 
Cotton Fiber Problems, Picker Operating 
Problems, Revolving Flat Card Problems, 
Comb Operating Problems, Drawing 
Frame Problems, Roving Frame Prob- 
lems, Spinning and Twisting Problems, 
Cotton Waste System Problems. 


Many mills will want to supply this 
practical book to their overseers and 
second-hands. 


There are 191 pages including an index. 
Fabrikoid binding. 32 illustrations. 


Postpaid $3 per copy 
Discount on 6 or more copies 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Book Dept. 


334 Fourth Ave. New York 
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facilities are entirely adequate for the 
silk and cotton trades it may be de- 
sirable to again use space in the tex- 
tile trade papers if only to offset a 
damaging rumor of this kind.” 

The textolite picker, which is made 
of army duck and synthetic rosin was 
invented several months ago and has 
been regarded as one of the most im- 
portant developments of its kind in 
recent years. It is being sold and is 
giving satisfaction to cotton and silk 
manufacturers in this 
abroad, according to 


country and 
Mr. Bullard. 
The latter announced also that a tex- 
tolite picker for woolen and worsted 
looms has been perfected and will be 
put on the market this month. Some 
months ago the E. H. Jacobs Mfg. 
Co., of which Mr. Bullard is treas- 
urer, was given exclusive sales rep- 
resentation by the General Electric 
Co. and all its associated companies 
throughout the world for textile loom 
and spinning machinery parts made 
trom textolite. 


Elected President of Common- 
wealth Power Corp. 


3. C. Cobb, president of The Tennessee 
Electric Power Co., was elected presi- 
dent of Commonwealth Power Corp. at 
the organization meeting of the board of 
directors in New York City last week. 
Mr. Cobb succeeds George E. Hardy 
who was elected to the newly created 
office of chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Cobb has been an important 
figure in public utility affairs for many 
years and has been identified with The 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. for the 
last six years. As vice-president of the 
corporation since its organization and 
the operative executive, he has _ been 
largely responsible for the successful 
growth of the Commonwealth Power 
Corp. system of properties in Tennes- 
see, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, 

T. A. Kinney, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation. Mr. Kinney is 
well known as vice-president of the Ten- 
nessee Electric Power Co, 


G. H. Perkins Moves into New 
Offices 


George H. Perkins, consulting en- 
gineer, has moved his offices from the 
Stone and Webster Building, 200 
Devonshire St., to the Compton Build- 


ing, 161 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. in 
New Quarters 


BurLinGton, N. C.—The offices of 
the Carolina Yarn & Supply Co., re- 
cently organized here to deal in yarns 
and mill supplies as manufacturers’ 
agents, have moved from the 
Bank of Commerce building to more 


been 


commodious offices in the Penney 
building. 

Edgar P. Henderson, who came 
here several weeks ago from Staten 


Island, New 


executive in 


York, where he was an 
the Proctor & Gamble 
organization, has charge of the offices, 
while Z. V. McClure, an experienced 
mill supply man, and well known in 
the textile mill field, has charge of the 
field organization. 
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New Publications 


Books reviewed in this column 
may be obtained from the Brag- 
don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 





“StupiEs OF QUALITY IN CoTTON,” 
W. Lawrence Balls, Se. D., F. R. > 
MacMillan & Co. Ltd. Lond 
Eng.; 376 pages, illustrated; price, 
$6.50. 

Aiter a hasty reading of this work t 
reviewer does not hesitate to assert tl at 
those persons having the most exact 
available knowledge of cotton and its p: 
cessing will find it more stimulative 
new thought along these lines than an 
book previously published. Only in pro- 
portion to their technical and practical 
knowledge of these subjects should it be 
found of less interest to others identified 
with the industry. The research worker 
in cotton and its manufacturing will find 


the volume replete with subjects for 
further investigation, accompanied in 
nearly every instance by the author's 


interpretation of 
which he 


existing facts, but 
frankly admits cannot be re- 
garded as conclusive. 

Dr. Balls will be known to many as 
the author of “The Development and 
Properties of Raw Cotton,” published in 
1915, following ten years spent by him 
as botanist to the Khedevial Agricultural 
Society and the Egyptian Government 
From 1915 to 1925 he was chief of the 
experimental department of the Fine Cot- 
ton Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, 
Ltd. with headquarters in Manchester, 
Eng., and he is now back in Egypt in his 
former capacity. His latest book and that 
published in 1915 are complementary, the 
latter with amendments to his first book 
analyzing the essentials of cotton for 
spinning, and his present work analyzing 
the essentials of cotton spinning. The 
combination makes it possible for the 
grower to understand the cotton qualities 
desired by the spinner and for the spinner 
to understand the limitations of cotton 
growing, to translate his needs to the 
grower and to utilize the raw material to 
the best advantage. 

“Studies of Quality in Cotton” is a 
revision of reports written to provide 
the Fine Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ 
Association with a permanent record of 
the author's views on the broad inter- 
pretation of his ten years of research 
work in the laboratory and plants of 
that company. The author frankly ad- 
mits that he has deliberately risked 
criticism, even to disprove details, in 
order to affect a broad synthesis. He 
admits that his research on_ the 
fundamentals of textile technology has 
resulted in a certain unconventionality 
on outlook of textile problems, so that 
features of great practical importance 
relegate themselves to insignificance. 

It will come as a surprise to many 
readers that the author ascribes much 
importance to fiber length and to 
natural convulutions, of the 
in his earlier book, and_ that 
he lists the following as the three most 
important spinning qualities of cotton: 


also 


less 
twist, or 
fiber than 


Fineness by weight, slipperiness and 
strength of the cellulose walls. While 
admitting that the technique of com- 


mercial spinning is very near perfection 
in the use of imperfect ma- 
chinery, he expresses the opinion that 
radical 


existing 


improvements can be foreseen, 
though the way to them is not always 
obvious; also that the cotton itsel! 


dominates the production of yarn to 4 
greater extent than is commonly realized 
His analysis of the imperfections of ex- 
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ng machines and his predictions as to 
machines of the futuree will be found 
equal interest to the practical spinner 
machine manufacturer. Those who 
ird high drafting as the ultimate de- 
pment in spinning will be interested 
know that he foresees a “super-draft” 
t takes full advantage of the superior 
formity of the sliver from the draw- 
frame. But for a more complete list 


ani clearer understanding of his various 


el hypotheses and conclusions a care- 
reading of the book is essential. 


2100 
New 
Handy 


Biue Book. 
Davison Publishing Co., 
Office Edition $7.50, 
$5. 


VISON’S pages. 
York. 
Edition 


[he publishers announce the com- 
pletion of the second consolidated edition 

Davison’s Textile Blue Book and 
Dockham’s American Report and 
Directory of the Textile Manufacture 
and Dry Goods Trade. The features of 
both volumes are continued in the new 
4lst edition. 

Mill reports have been carefully re- 
vised. Thousands of changes in mill 
names, officers, goods made, equipment, 
selling agents, etc., have been made, and 
the various dealers and other allied lines 
have been brought up-to-date. New 
features are as follows: Statistics show- 
ing the number of spindles, looms, cards, 
and combs in the textile mills of the 
United States; textile associations; in- 
dex to cotton merchants; an enlarge- 
ment in the list of local cotton buyers; 
and a list of the cotton compresses and 
warehouses in the United States. 
Besides the regular mill reports a 
separate list of new mills is shown. 

Two editions are issued: the ofhice 
size, 2100 pages, with heavy cloth bind- 
ing, is printed on a fine paper with a 
large page and contains all features; 
while the “Handy Edition” of 1900 
pages has all information given in the 
office size except the classified directory 


; 


of mills and textile buyers’ guide. 


Phila. Wool Market 


(Continued from page 103) 


mand for this grade. Finer grades 
ot pulled wools are quiet and quota- 
tions practically nominal. AAs being 
held at $1.15 and A super at $1.08 
to $1.10, with no sales reported within 
several cents of these prices. Of 
these wools gray Bs are the most ac- 
tive and are in demand by overcoat 
cloth manufacturers who have been 
receiving duplicate goods orders dur- 
ing the last two weeks which they 
have covered with wools of this type. 
low quarter blood and fine noils 
in fair demand, other grades be- 

ng neglected. The former is mov- 
to 57c and the latter at 
00 to $1.03. Average quarter blood 
quoted at 60c, choice three eighths 
to 80c and average three eighths 
70c to 75¢, half blood at g5c and 
at $1.00 to $1.03. When dealers 
er low quarter or fine they are able 
sell within these figures but when 
er grades are wanted the manufac- 
er will not offer within five cents 
these quotations. Carpet wools 
in spotty request, improvement 
ng noted in a small number of in- 
neces while dullness continues in a 
jority. Pricts of these sorts are 
m because of strength abroad, deal- 
being unable to replenish with 
profit based on domestic selling-prices. 





ng at 55c 
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British Authorities Score Men's 
Clothing as “Idiotic” 

British government 
assert that the idiotic clothing 
by the male sex may be partly re- 
sponsible for the fact that girls 
seeking industrial employment are of 
a much higher physical standard than 
the boys. Several of His Majesty's 
health inspectors observe, according 
to a report received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, that bad habits 
certainly do not wholly account for 
the lower physical standard of boys, 
although they concede that indulgence 
in smoking, alcohol and otherwise ts 
largely the monopoly of the male sex. 

“We think the idiotic clothing worn 
by the male sex may be partly re- 
sponsible,’ the health inspectors are 
quoted as stating. “Women have had 
the sense to discard tight clothing and 
to allow the sun and air to get to 
their bodies. Moreover, their outer 
as well as underclothing is frequently 
washed and cleansed. Men’s clothing 
is not only idiotic—tight, stiff and al- 
most impenetrable by light and air, 
but the outer clothing is never hardly 
cleansed. There seemed some hope at 
the end of the war that the same re- 
forms in men’s clothing would take 
place, but it remains as absurd as 
ever.” 


health officials 


worn 


Wool and Wool Goods Imports 
for First Seven Months 


Imports of wool and its manufac- 
turers into the United States for the 
month of July follow as reported by 
Department of Commerce: 


Seven months 
July ended July 
1928 1937 1928 

(in thousands) 





Raw wool, total (Ibs.). 18,289,238 173,432 159,006 
Carpet wool (Ibs.)...... 13,188,609 81,211 86, 208 
Clothing wool (lbs.)... 1,684,150 10,650 13,178 
Combing wool (lbs.).... 2,686,394 79,399 79 
Mohair, alpaca, etc, 

GG) “seceneuss<bGabaes 830,085 2,170 2,539 
Wool, semi-manufac- 

tures, total .....-. $1,145,187  $7,27 $9, 88 
Rags, noils and waste 

Ce. «. . eae 2,617,281 16, 452 21,99 
Yarn (lbs.) eon 8,663 186 1E 
ME, Seecssasondveracc ‘ 19, 005 $296 





Wool manufactures,total $5,557,545 $34,519 
Woven fabrics of wool 


(Ibs.) pee pina aa acer 924,040 6,917 5,9 
Woven fabrics of wool. $1,634,965 $13,578 $11,38 
Carpets (sq. yds.)...... 268, 425 1, 821 1,915 
GE. cinconvsesecccgece $1,777,433 $11,915 $12,469 
Wool hosiery (doz. prs.) 49,131 155 156 


Wook Roslery ..cccccsee $271,437 $1,182 $1,14 
Other wearing apparel. $1,671,298 $6,104 $9,050 





Alabama Polytechnic to Build 
Textile Engineering Building 

AuBURN, ALA.— The 
Trustees, Alabama Polytechnic [n- 
stitute, has authorized preliminary 
plans for a new textile engineering 
building at the institution, and will 
ask bids on general contract in near 
future. An appropriation has been 
arranged. Warren, Knight & Davis, 
Protective Life Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala., are architects. 


Board of 


New Phila. Wool Firm Started 


Hugh T. Smith, well known in the 
Philadelphia and Boston wool trade, 
has started business under his own 
name at 130 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, where he will act as wool, waste 
and noil broker. Mr. Smith’s son 
is associated with him and will assist 
in covering the trade. 
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NITED WOOL DYEING 
CO TIN SUT CR COI Vb 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 


PIECE GOODS OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. Tel, Passaic 


6660 - 6661 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CC. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. ee 4308 





Enterprise Garnetting Company 
Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. Our work fully guaranteed. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Telephone Woonsocket 2573 Established 1918 





| would surprise you to know the 
number and kind of millmen that 
carefully read THE CLEARING 
HOUSE pages every week. Are 
you taking full advantage of this 
fact? 





